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COMPROMISE: 


THe TERMS ON WHICH EvERYBODY SURRENDERS. 


*yAle a loaf,’ saith the proverb 
is better than no bread ? ; and 
the maxim, we think, holds equally 
ood whether the food be the coarse 
rown crust in the corner of a 
tramp’s wallet, or the confection 
cut for a young marquis with a 
silver knife and served on priceless 
porcelain, In either case there is 
sure to be a craving unsupplied, 
and each, while he alleviates the 
longings of nature with his morsel, 
is at heart and stomach like poor 
Oliver Twist, ‘asking for more.’ 
Through all professions, under all 
circumstances, in all grades of 
society, high and low, rich and 
oor, wise and ignorant, everybody 
is discontented, or if that be too 
strong a word, dissatisfied with his 
actual lot. There seems to be no 
such person as the conviva satur, 
the philosopher who can lean back 
in his chair, as it were, and say, 
‘There, I have had what I like; 1 
have had enough of it; I am 
thoroughly comfortable! A child 
might play with me now. We 
need no Lucretius to tell us that 

In the bowl where pleasures swim, 

The bitter rises to the brim ; 

And garlands from the rosiest brake 

May press the temples till they ache.* 

We require the assurance of 
neither King Solomon nor Mr. 
Tupper, that ‘Even in the midst of 
laughing there is sorrow; but we do 
marvel at that peculiarity i in human 
nature which cannot accept the 
sweetest draught without wishing 
that it was differently mixed, or in 
a larger measure, or offered by 


* 


another hand, or drained from a 
more fanciful goblet; that if its 
wreath be even woven from thorn- 
less roses, must needs long for the 
scentless dahlia; and in the midst 
of whose mirth there is something 
worse than sorrow—a vague rest- 
less yearning for it knows not 
what. 

There is a wondrous touch of 
that half-sympathizing, half-search- 
ing satire which makes the pathos 
of Vanity Fair, and causes it to 
probe the heart of every one of us 
to the quick, when the Marquis of 
Steyne, jeering at Becky for the 
little woman’s worldly ambition, 
says to her, ‘You all want what 

ou can’t get—what isn’t worth 
1aving when you've got it. "Gad, 
I dined with the King yesterday, 
and we'd boiled neck of mutton 
and turnips! The jaded men of 
pleasure had gone the whole round 
of epicurism, and come sorrowfully 
back to the point from which they 
started. 

And without being men of plea- 
sure, so is it with us all. We all 
want what we can’t get. When 
we've got it, perhaps the boiled 
neck of mutton and turnips is the 
more savoury dish of the two. But 
even though we accept the un- 
palatable truth, we fail to act upon 
it. The mirage that lures us on 
through the desert is too fascinating 
to ignore, though our Arab has 
vouched for its unreality, and the 
frame of a dead camel, with some- 
thing very like a man’s thigh-bone 
and a human skull, are even now 
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bleaching at our feet. We do not 
choose to allow that those pointed 
minarets and waving palms, and 
the cool sheet of water glistening 
like a mirror in the sun, will always 
be a couple of leagues ahead. 
Surely it is worth while to go a 
few yards, and yet a few yards 
farther, in the direction of the 
Happy Land. Perhaps, were it not 
for this illusion, we should never 
haye the heart to prosecute our 
journey, but should lay ourselves 
down wearily and hopelessly to die 
on the scorching sand. 

Master Harry, supine and agape 
on nurse’s flannel apron, cries bit- 
terly for the moon, It is as well 
to begin as you mean to go on. 
Poor little man! In one way or 
another he will be crying for the 
moon all his life. That sagacious 
woman, skilled in sedative arts, 
gives him a China orange, in lieu 
of the lustrous orb hanging outside 
the nursery window beyond his 
tiny reach. Again, it is as well to 
begin as you mean to goon. He 


will be lucky if he can always get 
so good a thing as a China orange 
when he is asking for a fixed planet. 
He — it, however, under pro- 


test indeed, and with his eyes 
riveted on Diana the while, but 
still he accepts it, and the venal 
urchin renders his first act of sub- 
mission to the universal principle 
of compromise. 

It is a wholesome precept, that 
‘If you can’t have what you like, 
you should like what you have.’ 
Because the moon, whether in 
apogee or perigee, or other astro- 
nomical phase, must always be 
beyond your grasp, is the best pos- 
sible reason why you should suck 
your China orange till nothing is 
left but the pips. Look at your 
neighbours, a observe how all, 
with scarcely an exception, are 
draining away like so many leeches 
at the shrinking fruit. This man 
aimed at fame—literary, we will 
say—as being the least tangible 
and perhaps the most disappoint- 
ing of all ‘hudos,’ | He was Sead of 
his form at Eton, had his inter- 
leaved ‘Scriptores’ filled to the 
margin with parallel passages from 
every known author, was ‘ sent up’ 
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for Greek Iambics which the head 
master himself could scarcely con- 
strue, and spent in reading 
Herodotus for his amusement those 
‘long-after-fours’ that will never 
be so bright anywhere again, as 
by the sunny Brocas or on the 
velvet sward of the Upper-Shooting- 
Fields. Then a senior wrangler at 
Cambridge, and author of a poem 
to which Firmilian were a tame 
and commonplace production. No 
wonder he ‘put in’ for a great 
reputation, and had reason to be 
cruelly disappointed that his famous 
work on ‘the Impossible’ did not 
go through a dozen editions, and 
render him the most notorious per- 
sonage in England. ‘ Monstrari 
digito pretereuntium’ was his 
mark, but he fell short of it, and 
with more common sense than you 
would have given him credit for, 
accepted the compromise. Never 
aol how bitter was the first taste 
of the rind, he bit manfully into 
his orange, and clings to it now 
like a vampire. It would be a fine 
thing to be a Scott or a Bulwer or 
a Macaulay; but faute de mieuz, 
certain pounds a sheet are not to be 
despised, and though the treacle of 
popularity may be in the top shelf 
of the cupboard under lock and 
key, substantial butter is no un- 
welcome addition to real bread. 
Take another instance. The pre- 
sent Mrs. Goodenough was the 
beauty of three counties—nay, an 
acknowledged star in those fas- 
tidious vapour-baths, the London 
ball-rooms. She has more than 
once danced with royalty,and borne 
her part discreetly enough in that 
aaieadas dialogue of question 
and answer which the blood of 
kings is so apt to originate. A 
sucking duke a sent her flowers 
from Covent-garden. It was gene- 
rally believed in her own native 
place that she might have been a 
marquis’s third wife. She was well 
brought up. The Stretchers are all 
well brought up, or if not it is no 
fault of their aunt, my Lady Back- 
board, so it is needless to state that 
she looked to make a great match; 
but when season after season failed 
to bring the moon any nearer the 
sphere of these undoubted attrac- 
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tions, why she put up with her 
orange like a sensible young woman, 
and never pulled a wry face about 
it, but consented frankly and cheer- 
fully to make Squire Goodenough, 
with his comfortable hall and mo- 
derate though sufficient income, the 
‘happiest of men.’ 

It is not, I grant, every nature 
that is so constituted as to be able 
thus to settle down from high as- 
jirations to contented mediocrity. 

t is not every Roman who is will- 
ing to accept the cultivation of 
cabbages as an equivalent for the 
ennee of a dictatorship; and 
apoleon at St. Helena making 
himself and Sir Hudson Lowe both 
exceedingly uncomfortable, could 
not forget, though he tried hard to 
do so, the tarnished glitter of a 
diadem in the petty intrigues of a 
coterie. To dosoldiers justice, how- 
ever, theirs is the profession of all 
others which Seon them most 
readily to adapt themselves to the 
exigencies of their situation. It 
happened to the writer of this 
article, not many years ago, to 
come across the mangled form of a 
French colonel of Voltigeurs lying 
pale and exhausted on a stretcher, 
with his leg amputated at the thigh, 
another victim amongst hundreds 
of sufferers like himself to the 
defences of a certain tower called 
the Malakhoff, which has sent as 
many brave souls at short notice 
into eternity as ever did the wrath 
of Achilles, the son of Peleus. An 
involuntary expression of sym- 
pathy and respect could not but 
escape the lips of the spectator, and 
the latter, pressing the wounded 
man’s hand, alluded gently to the 
dreadful loss he had sustained in 
the lopping of alimb, The colonel 
thanked him with a faint smile. 
‘Cen est fini, sai 2, Wi at in- 
fini, said he, with that in 
describable gesture of giving the 
past utterly to the winds which 
none but a Frenchman can effect. 
‘C’en est fini, Mais je crois bien que 
J a sauvré le reste He had accepted 
the compromise, and on further 
conversation this pliability proved 
to be an essential ingredient in the 
man’s character. ‘His career,’ he 
said, ‘ was fairly cut short : no more 
ambition, no more service, no more 
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military glory.’ To a soldier, and 
above all a French soldier, it is 
difficult to realize a more despirit- 
ing state of things, nevertheless 
our stout-hearted Voltigeur was not 
entirely without consolation. ‘/’ae 
une petite fille? said he; ‘fai une 
terre—je men vais vivre chez mot, 
planter mes choux.’ Surely this man 
was the very archchampion of 
compromise, 

Some men kick and some com- 
pound—that is the whole difference; 
but the kickers, with a few rare ex- 
ceptions, have to follow the example 
of their more rational fellow-crea- 
tures, and compound too at last. 
Reader, if a lady, you are not of 
course old enough to remember the 
days of stage-cuaches; nor indeed 
under any circumstances could you 
have occupied the box-seat ; but if 
you are a gentleman, and forty, you 
will not misunderstand my illus- 
tration. 

Have you not sometimes seen a 
high-couraged, high-stepping, re- 
bellious young horse, the one black 
sheep in the team, put in, at what 
coachmen call the off-wheel, a posi- 
tion dangerously convenient for 
the application of the double thong? 
With ears laid back, and stiffened 
limbs pointing in different direc- 
tions, suggestive only of retrogres- 
sion, he submits unwillingly to 
the ignominy of being harnessed to 
the vehicle ; the attendant helpers 
paying him the compliment of 
caution in approaching his heels. 
How tight they pole him up! How 
carefully they buckle the rein to 
his bit where the purchase shall 
be greatest, and the pain conse- 
quently most severe in his poor 
mouth. They grin at each other 
when their preparations are con- 
cluded, and the coachman, drawing 
on his gloves, scans their arrange- 
ments with an approving eye. The 
reins are~parted, the driver leans 
forward, the whole machine is put 
in motion, all but the neophyte. 
He declines to move, he wont start, 
not he! Nevertheless the tough 
harness stands the strain. His 
fellow labourers pull him along, 
will he, nill he! though his four 
iron-shod feet are scoring the Mac- 
adam into furrows, while a tortur- 
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ing grasp compresses his jaws, and 
the pitiless whip-cord plies its 
stinging cuts about hisribs. Mad- 
dened to desperation, he plunges 
forward against his collar, to drag 
everything incontinent to Hades. 
Very well! In half a dozen strides 
he learns that he is pulling the 
rest of the team along as well as 
the whole .coach,—the grey, the 
little chesnut, the blind mare, the 
four insides, the passengers on the 
roof, the whole of the luggage, 
and the supplementary old woman 
with a cotton umbrella and a band- 
box. 

‘He'll soon tire of that fun,’ 
says the coachman, who has played 
the same game with hundreds in 
his day, and at the first ascent it 
dawns upon the equine mind of 
our rebel that he had better ac- 
cept of acompromise. Behold him, 
ere the half-way house is passed, 
trotting submissively along as if he 
had been in harness all his life. 
Would old Wildfire, who bore him, 
the mare that but one jockey at 
Newmarket could ride, and not an 
inclosure in Yorkshire could keep 
in, acknowledge this for her foal 
once rolling amongst the June 


buttercups at her feet, free as the 
breeze that wantoned with the 


whispering elms nodding and 
towering in the summer sky ? 

Many a stout heart, many a keen 
and gallant spirit have we all seen, 
put in, so to speak, ‘at the off- 
wheel.’ Perhaps one in a hundred, 
and that, alas ! too often the bravest 
and the gentlest, will not bend, but 
break ! This exception only goes 
to prove the great invincible rule 
of compromise. 

In the natural world, by the de- 
crees of a far-seeing Providence, 
the advantages and the drawbacks 
of weather, climate, salubrity, and 
production, seem to be weighed in 
a balance, of which compromise 
may be said to hold the scales, 
You or I, perhaps, might object to 
change places with the Esquimaux 
or the Laplander ; might vote it in- 
convenient, not to say disagreeable, 
to divide our days and nights into 
nine months at a time of the latter, 
for three of the former. It would 
astonish us not a little to find that 
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at midsummer, make what haste 
we would, we were never ‘in time 
to go to bed with a candle,’ and 
disgust us still more to sit through 
the winter days by lamplight, ex- 
cept when some fortuitous Aurora 
Borealis gives us the chance of 
an ‘outing. But the Lapp 
cherishes none of these weak- 
minded prejudices. The long, dark 
winter is to him the season of 
merriment and festivity. In his 
warm hut under the snow he 
spends his hours in the agreeable 
demations of feasting and sleep- 
ing. His digestion, happy man! 
accommodates itself with facility 
to blubber and train oil, and from 
Michaelmas to Lady-day he keeps 
a perpetual Christmas. It is no 
wonder that he is lusty and wake- 
ful during the short summer, and 
can devote ‘ the shining hours, like 
Dr. Watts’s bee, to laying up a 
store for future consumption. He 
has no coach-horses to take him 
abroad, but he compromises for a 
team of sagacious rough-coated 
dogs that draw his sledge quite as 
fast as he cares to go; and more- 
over he compounds for no assessed 
taxes, and curses no income ditto. 
Nay, we are even fain to believe 
that he has some set-off for the 
unspeakable hideousness of his 
partner ; and that domestic qualities 
of which we know nothing, but 
which must be beyond price toa 
man who spends nine months of 
the year in his own house, make 
him rich amends for an outside 
that in our eyes approaches de- 
formity. 

So with the swart African, or the 
supple Asiatic, under the white 
glare of the torrid zone. True that 
the sun beats down upon him with 
scorching fury—that the gaudy 
leopard, the sleek and shining tiger, 
lie in wait for him in the tangled 
jungles, gorgeous with its many 
hues of animal and vegetable life. 
That massive serpents coiled in 
glistening folds lurk in the deep, 
dank glades, ready to squeeze and 
»ound and lubricate him, and then 
olt him for a meal! That every 
step he goes may be his last. But 
is not life to him one rich volup- 
tuous dream? Has he more than 
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a passing care ‘what he shall eat, 
or what he shall ye tow 7 where- 
withal he shall be clothed? That 
tawny skin is his velvet mantle, 
that starry heaven the roof-tree of 
his home—he stoops to the dia- 
mond rill, he feeds from the broad- 


leaved tree. He has no books to 
read—no letters to write—no cards 
to leave—no debts to pay. Surely 
his is the happy foul Elysian 
fields of the ancient poet—the 
fiddler’s green of our own honest 
Jack Tar of modern days. 


Larger constellations burning, mellow moons and softer skies, 

Breadths of tropic shade, and palms in clusters, knots of paradise ; 
Never comes the trader, never floats a European flag, 

Slides the bird o’er lustrous woodland, swings'the trailer from the crag ; 
Droops the heavy-blossomed bower, hangs the heavy-fruited tree, 
Summer isles of Eden lying in dark purple spheres of sea. 


The Red Indian, belted with the 
scalps of his foes, compromises for 
his freedom by such a life of hard- 
ship, labour, and privation, as a 
civilized being can hardly realize, 
followed by an old age of excru- 
ciating rheumatism, of which, by 
the way, you must experience the 
pangs if you are free from gout. 
Compromise again! Perhaps, how- 
ever, the moment at which our 
Delaware or Blackfoot finds it most 
difficult to accept his situation with 
content, is that in which he is fain 
to draw his girdle a couple of holes 
tighter as a substitute for dinner 
after a thirty-six hours’ fast. Have 
you ever been deer-stalking on a 
Highland hill? Fancy coming 
home famished, as you invariably 
do, from that exhaustive recrea- 
tion, though you take out sand- 
wiches with you for luncheon, and 
being told by your valet that ‘there 
will be no dinner to-day, but he 
will buckle your waistcoat a couple 
of inches tighter in lieu thereof.’ 
Would you not kick your valet? 
The Indian is always deer-stalking, 
and never has any sandwiches. | 
believe, however, that he is some- 
times sufficiently exasperated to 
kick his poor squaw. Neverthe- 
less our ‘ Brave’ would hardly be 
persuaded to exchange his plateau 
on the Rocky Mountains for the 
confinement of Grosvenor-square, 
even if you offered him the four 
full meals a day that John the 
footman finds so indispensable to 
his health and comfort. 


_ The negro, again, under the foster- 
ing patronage of our liberty-loving 
cousins over the water, knowsnotthe 
meaning of that sacred word which 
made Tell a marksman, and Wash- 
ington ahero, Heis liable—though 


it is but justice to say we have 
every reason to believe those are 
rare exceptions in which the 
gentlemen of the Southern States 
abuse their irresponsible power— 
still, alas! that it should be so! 
he is lable to be beaten, reviled 
abused, chained like a dog, worked 
like a beast, torn forcibly from wife 
and children, nay, compelled, at a 
master’s will, to substitute other 
ties for those holy affections which 
in all nations, however degraded, 
distinguish man from the brute. 
Ah! it makes one’s heart sore and 
one’s blood boil to think of the 
kindly matron and her nestling 
children put up for sale to the 
highest bidder, the little ones 
wrenched from her one by one, 
never, never to see her again—per- 
haps the tiniest of all, the last dar- 
ling, just weaned, taken from that 
breast, of which though the skin 
be ebony, is not the milk a mother’s 
and the anguish a woman’s? And 
the father, whom she may have 
loved for all his woolly hair and 
flat lips, as well, and maybe better, 
than the dainty countess loves her 
high-featured earl, looks his last 
upon her ere he follows his new 
master towards the Far South and 
the sweltering cotton grounds, 
where his very heart must be sur- 
rendered, like his body, to the 
caprice of that master who has 
bought him because his frame is 
large and muscular, and his face 
expressive of honest affection and 
good will. 

You would think the sons of 
Ham must madden in their chains. 
Not so. Again, in mercy inter- 
poses the inevitable law of com- 
promise. With great vital power 
and a sensuous nature, as callous 
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to mental pain as it is susceptible of 
physical enjoyment, the negro finds 
a pleasure in the mere animal func- 
tions of eating and drinking, in the 
comfort of warmth, in the luxury 
of repose, such as cannot be rea- 
lized by more nervous organiza- 
tions, refined by education to an 
intellectual pitch the black can 
never reach. Although a slave, he 
is not forbidden to bask in the sun- 
beams, or snore after his full fat 
meal in the shade. To him the 
tinkling of the banjo, the loud 
laugh of his fellows, the empty 
jest, and the unmeaning chorus, are 
replete with revelry and joy. If 
his pleasures be coarser than the 
white man’s, so are his pains far 
duller and less excruciating. If he 
never may walk erect under heaven 
in the godlike consciousness of 
strength and responsibility, so is 
he spared the restless craving for 
better things that waits on intel- 
lectual power, so is he blessed in 
his ignorance of that shame for 
his weaknesses and shortcomings, 
which stings and maddens one 
who knows himself to be but ‘a 
little lower than the angels, and 
yet feels how widely, how sadly 
different he is from them. Prome- 
theus, too, has worn his chains for 
all these ages, and the vulture is 
still tearing at his heart. 

In the beautiful world of nature 
are there not twenty thorns to one 
rose? Aye! but how many hun- 
dred petals, each a very master- 
piece of beauty and fragrance in 
itself, go to make up the queen 
of flowers? The very poisonous 
plants and minerals, skilfully sub- 
divided and prepared, are but resto- 
rative and healing medicines, and 
every child knows that close to the 
vicious stinging-nettle grows the 
friendly, soothing dock-leaf. So 
the beasts of prey reproduce their 
kind but sparingly, and at long 
intervals, whilst the lower animals, 
whose destiny it is to supply them 
with food, are abundantly prolific, 
and, as far as we can judge, specially 
adapted to the enjoyment of that 
life which they hold by so pre- 
cariousatenure, The wilder kinds, 
like the human savage, are subject 
to cold and exposure, constant 
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dangers, and occasional short com- 
mons. Such is the price they pay 
for their liberty. The domestic 
animals, again, enjoy warmth, food, 
and comfort, but in consideration 
of these advantages they must 
work, or at least obey. All the 
way up the scale of inferior nature 
—from the snail carrying its house 
on its back, but unable to move 
faster than a yard or so in the 
hour, to the eagle soaring aloft in 
the blue empyrean for a whole 
afternoon, a theme for poets and 
romancers, the glorious child of air, 
the messenger of Jove, watching 
perhaps for some poor miserable 
rabbit, that goes to ground after 
all, and disappoints him—compro- 
mise seems to be the very condition 
upon which each and all hold their 
existence. The very changes of the 
seasons, the very system that 
governs the universe, the very 
principle of attraction and repul- 
sion, that keeps this old world 
rolling in its allotted orbit through 
the infinity of space, what are they 
all but extensions or modifications 
of the great rule of compromise! 
‘Thus far shalt thou go, and no 
farther; saith the Creator. ‘But 
if we go no farther, we may go to 
the extreme limit of this!’ pleads 
the creature, and accepts the com- 
promise. 

Ascending to the consideration 
of man, civilized man, his habits, 
his position, and his exigencies, 
we find the conduct of his whole 
life regulated by the proverb with 
which this article commences, or 
its co-relative maxim—‘Of two 
evils, choose the least ;’ and in dis- 
cussing this part of the question 
we must protest against the theory, 
to our own conviction utterly un- 
tenable, that ours is a life of 
unequal distribution, of constant 
misfortune, or of universal sorrow 
and woe. That it is, that it must 
be, a probationary state, we have 
every reason to believe from our 
own sensations and experiences, 
independent of the Divine assur- 
ance, to which every thoughtful 
man is so often fain to cling. That 
we were placed in this world for 
the express purpose of enjoying 
ourselves no one can maintain, 
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unless he is at the same time pre- 
pared to admit that the whole 
scheme is a failure upon the 
grandest and most complete scale ; 
but we cannot coincide with 
those despondent persons, excellent 
though they be, who take the Book 
of Job as their manual, not only of 
philosophy, but of devotion. To us 
there are many parts of the Scrip- 
tures more consolatory, more cheer- 
ful, and more edifying than that 
wondrous narrative, allegory, or 
fact, or whatever it may be, which 
ends indeed happily and _satisfac- 
torily to all parties. No! the 
world is not such an unhappy one, 
after all ; and if any man will take 
the trouble to analyse his own sen- 
sations, he will be surprised to find 
how much his capabilities of suffer- 
ing are exceeded by his powers of 
enjoyment. It has been well re- 
marked, as we think all more sen- 
sitive natures will allow, that the 
memory of pain passes away with 
the cause, whilst pleasure remains 
indelibly fixed in our remembrance, 
and though its hues may become 
fainter and fainter, they are never 
entirely obliterated after the in- 
terval of years. Ask the old, the 
weary, way-worn travellers who 
have loved and lost, whether the 
smile that bade their heart leap is 
not present with them still, when 
the fixed pale features of that hour 
which well nigh broke it are for- 
gotten. The frame itself can bear 
but a small amount of torture ere 
it sinks into insensibility; the 
mind requires no great pressure of 
ag ere it takes refuge in insanity ; 
but what an exquisite thrill must 
that be which would cause a healthy 
subject to faint away with pleasure, 
and how many people of our 
acquaintance can we enumerate 
who have gone mad for joy 

If those who have known sorrow 
—and which of us has not }—will 
look back to the moment of their 
lives at which some dreadful blow 
fell, either stupefying and sudden 
or long-feared and anticipated, will 
they not confess that their first 
Sensation, even in the midst of 
agony, was a kind of vague astonish- 
nent that their sufferings were not 
greater, a sort of tacit self-condem- 
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nation for heartlessness, even while 
the heart was bleeding and aching 
from its wounds? There are griefs 
indeed, and sometimes such as 
must be concealed from all, meet- 
ing with no sympathy, as they 
admit of no cure, that strike and 
crush their victim to the earth, but 
these are happily rare. The sufferer 
covers his toad like Caesar when 
he falls. None know his pangs, 
none take warning from his fate. 
He drops out of the procession, 
and is soon put away and forgotten 
in his nameless grave. 

Like the precious metal which 
the skilful goldbeater pounds and 
spreads till it covers a considerable 
surface with a rich outside, there 
is a wide coating of happiness dis- 
tributed over this world of ours, 
very thin, perhaps, and not calcu- 
lated to endure much wear and 
tear, but still obvious to the vision 
of those who choose to acknow- 
ledge it. No sincere man can 
stand under a lime-tree, for instance, 
at noon on midsummer’s-day and 
declare that this is an unhappy 
world. Even if his own soul 
be dark as midnight within, ex- 
ternal nature contradicts and con- 
futes him by the evidence of his 
senses. He is fain to confess there 
is much enjoyment, much gratifica- 
tion going about, from the fore 
horse in the wagon team, lazily 
awaiting his work in the hay-field, 
to the bee humming and droning 
amongst the fragrant branches over 
his head. Aye! there is no lack 
of mirth, real hearty mirth, amongst 
the sun-burnt labourers taking 
their ‘nooning’ yonder under the 
hedges, the men’s white sleeves 
contrasting with their tawny arms 
and faces as they raise them ever 
and anon with the grateful little 
beer-cask to the thirsty mouth; 
and this brings us to the considera- 
tion of a point on which we have 
always felt inclined to lay much 
stress—viz., the equal distribution 
of happiness amongst the poor and 
the rich. 

At first sight we confess such a 
position seems untenable. Granted, 
an income of so many thousands 
a-year; a frame carefully nurtured 
in infancy so as to grow up into a 
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manhood of health and strength; 
a mind educated and developed to 
appreciate and enjoy the many 
pleasures of intellectual refinement ; 
a large circle of equals who in- 
stinctively and from habit ‘make 
things pleasant,’ at least before the 
faces of their associates; a larger 
of inferiors, whose interest it is to 
admire and applaud; a stable full 
of horses; a conservatory full of 
flowers ; a cellar full of wine ; per- 
haps a park and timber, at least a 
garden andlawn. All these advan- 
tages showered upon the head of 
one individual appear at first to 
militate against our argument. 
Observe on the other side honest 
John Strong, the day labourer, of 
course giving him the same advan- 
tages of health and strength, which 
are indeed to John his daily bread. 
He is taking, we will say, thirteen 
or fourteen shillings a-week, and 
this modest pittance must keep 
him and his wife, and perhaps half- 
_a-dozen children, in food and cloth- 
ing, fuel and necessaries. To earn 


it John must rise at daybreak and - 
labour till dusk. He must never 
be sick or off work, he must keep a 


civil tongue in his head, at least 
towards his employer, and must be 
sober and decent in his general 
habits and demeanour. Also, his 
festivals must be few and far 
between. A club feast at Whit- 
suntide, a harvest-home in the 
autumn, perhaps a supplementary 
jollification about Christmas—these 
are John’s amusements. All the 
other days, but Sunday, are de- 
voted to work, good, hard, back- 
aching work. At first sight it 
seems that John has but an unfair 
portion of that happiness which 
appears so liberally showered upon 
his landlord. But we will reckon 
up John’s pleasures and advan- 
tages. In the first place, he is in 
the enjoyment of the most perfect 
health, not what a fashionable 
doctor understands by the term, 
but that state of rude muscular 
vigour which can only be acquired 
by daily and continuous labour in 
the open air, and a moderate allow- 
ance of plain food; such a state as 
a gentleman can only arrive at by 
severe training. Any writer of the 
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‘muscular’ school will tell us that 
the very sensation of ‘feeling as if 
one could knock down an ox’ is a 
condition by no means to be de- 
spised. When John walks out of 
his cottage door, and lights his 
short pipe at sunrise, he feels a 
man all over, and depend upon it 
he enjoys his smoke more than ever 
did Turkish pasha, squatted tailor- 
wise on the cushions of his divan, 
Secondly, he is pretty sure to be 
blessed with a good wife. Those 
who have been much amongst the 
poor will bear us out in our asser- 
tion, that in nine cases out of ten 
the labourer’s partner, homely 
though she be, possesses those 
qualities which make her sex so 
essentially the comfort of ours. 
Patient, kindly, frugal, and hard- 
working, a fond wife, an _ affec- 
tionate mother, a good neighbour, 
she has many a virtue to make 
amends for such trifling drawbacks 
as a tendency to gossip and a shrill, 
hard mode of enunciating her senti- 
ments. All the trials of the humble 
household fall heaviest on her, and 
she bears them hopefully and with- 
out a murmur. It is a touching 
sight to see these good women 
working hard and bustling about 
in an advanced stage of an interest- 
ing state, which would have laid a 
fine lady weeks ago on her sofa, 
and up again cleaning their houses 
and looking after the other children 
long before the same fine lady 
would be in a condition to receive 
visitors. All the financial arrange- 
ments—no trifling cause of anxiety 
where necessity draws both ends 
to the utmost strain to make them 
meet—are in her department ; she 
has the cooking to do,.the children 
to wash and clothe, the house to 
tidy, and her husband's little com- 
forts to provide. It is her frugality 
and forethought that supply him 
with the ‘ bit of baccy,’ which con- 
stitutes indeed the poor man’s only 
luxury, and all these duties she 
fulfils with a loving earnestness 
of which woman alone is capable. 
Reader! would you come down 
to thirteen shillings a-week to 
own the woman you love? If 50, 
= will not depreciate blessing 
0. 2. 
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Another great addition to John’s 
social enjoyments is the kindliness 
with which his neighbours and he 
interchange those good offices 
that in a poor community are con- 
tinually necessitated by its very 
exigencies. They help one another 
far more willingly than do the rich, 
and live altogether upon terms of 
more sincere friendliness than their 
superiors. John does not quarrel 
with his neighbour about game, 
politics, or precedency. He does 
not sneer at the other’s new wheel- 
barrow, nor hate him for sitting 
nearer the clergyman in church. 
When his neighbour is sick he goes 
to see him in person, and the basin 
of broth he bestows on him is 
hardly spared from his own dinner. 
Like the disciple’s cup of cold 
water, it is not without its reward. 
John Strong can well afford to com- 

romise for frugal fare, humble 
odging, daily toil, and thirteen 
shillings a week, with a happy 
home, robust health, cheerfulness, 
content, and a good conscience. 

Now let us look at his landlord, 
who lives in the Hall among the 
old trees—who dresses richly, sleeps 
soft, and fares sumptuously every 
day. Weare not going to assert or 
support such a paradox as that be- 
cause a man is rich he must neces- 
sarily be unhappy. We will only 
enumerate some few of the draw- 
backs that render wealth and posi- 
tion far less enviable advantages 
than the poor are apt to believe: 
some of the thorns that lurk con- 
cealed about a bed of roses, and 
make the occupant start and wince 
again, when he would fain stretch 
himself comfortably to his repose. 
To begin with, wealth is a very 
relative term; and when a man’s 
expenditure amounts to a trifle 
above his income, whether the 
latter be counted by hundreds or 
thousands, it needs not Mr. Micaw- 
ber’s comic demonstration to as- 
sure us that the result must be 
pecuniary embarrassment. Annoy- 
ances of this nature press heavily 
upon a cultivated mind, That 
absurd superstition which we dig- 
nify with the title of family pride, 
adds to the burthen people volun- 
tarily impose on themselves; and 


many a gentleman leads a long life 
of perpetual struggle to keep up 
appearances, and retain about him 
a thousand fictitious necessities 
with which in his heart he would 
willingly dispense, were Mrs. 
Grundy only out of the neighbour- 
hood, Do you think a man enjoys 
pines and champagne the more 
that his gardener’s wages are un- 
paid, and his wine-merchant has 
sent him a lawyer's letter? John 
Strong, roaring out his uncouth 
songs over a pot of ale, for which 
the sixpencein payment lies already 
on the table, is the merrier convive 
of the two, and need not envy the 
squire smiling over his white neck- 
cloth at the foot of his crowded 
board. This very morning perhaps 
he has quarrelled with an old school- 
fellow about a fox-covert. He has 
committed a poacher with whom 
he thinks he should have been 
more lenient. He has been dis- 
appointed by the lord-lieutenant, 
whose interest he has always sup- 
ported, and to further whose poli- 
tical views he is even now making 
the agreeable to five or six people 
whom he cordially detests, and 
who, he feels convinced, will tell 
their mutual friends to-morrow 
that the dinner was cold, the wine 
loaded, the decorations in bad 
taste, and their host himself‘ getting 
very prosy, poor‘man! and ob- 
viously breaking day by day!’ 

en he goes to bed to-night, he 
will toss and tumble about, troubled 
with a thousand petty vexations, 
and attribute his want of rest to 
the Burgundy ; and at breakfast 
to-morrow morning, when he has 
put his wife out of temper, and 
sent the children away, with rueful 
seared faces, to their lessons, he 
will curse his stars as the most un- 
lucky fellow in Christendom, and 
lay the blame of what is in reality 
encouraged worry to suppressed 
gout, 

We do not mean to say that his 
compromise is a bad.one, but a 
compromise it is. If you would ~ 
have a fine estate you must accept 
with it the cares of a landed pro- 
perty ; a house in London, you must 
go through the wearisome routine 
of what is called ‘society. A 
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stud of horses, many of them will 
be continually lame. A seat in 
Parliament ; you must labour and 
truckle for it as the poor reduced 
tradesman does to part with his 
combs, or razors, or whatever other 
article it be, of which the sale 
seems to be the last resource of a 
ruined man. If you lie soft, you 
must be often sleepless; if you 
fare well, you cannot escape indi- 
gestion; if you drink wine, you 
must compound for a headache. 
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Dives has not so completely the 
best of it at all points, even in this 
world ; and we forbear to follow 
him beyond the gate at which 
Lazarus sits, bruised and helpless, 
among the dogs. 

No position, then, is without its 
drawbacks ; no station so humble 
but it has its advantages. We are 
apt in our own case to look at the 
first through a magnifying, the last 
through a diminishing glass. Per- 
haps this may be the reason— 


Qui fit Mzcenas, ut nemo, quam sibi sortem, 
Seu ratio dederit, seu fors objecerit, illa, 
Contentus vivat, laudet diversa sequentes ; 


perhaps it is because of this that, 
instead of thankfully accepting the 
good as a boon, as so much gained, 
we make the best of it, but grudg- 
ingly, as a compromise. 

All ancient philosophy seems 
to have acknowledged this great 
condition of our existence. The 


heathen groping in the dark strives 
to reconcile the mingled yarn of 
which life’s web is woven with the 
superintendence of a higher Power, 
by attributing everything to the 
agency of blind fate, but the ten- 
dency of all such codes, from that 


of Socrates downwards, seems to 
have been but this, that we must 
‘take the rough with the smooth.’ 
Experience and observation forbade 
them to deny that the sunshine 
must be too often obscured by 
clouds, What says Burton in his 
Anatomy of Melancholy, partly 
from his own reflections, partly 
quoting from some old Latin author, 
whose name we take shame to say 
we have forgotten !— 

In general, as the Heaven, so is our 
life, sometimes fair, sometimes overcast, 
tempestuous and serene,—as in a rose, 
flowers and prickles, in the year itself, 
a ‘temperate summer sometimes, a hard 
winter, a drouth, and then again, plea- 
sant showers,—so is our life intermixed 
with joys, hopes, fears, sorrows, calam- 
nies. Jnvicem cedwnt dolor et voluptas— 
There is a succession of pleasure and 
pain. 

And again-— 


There is no content in this life, but all 
is vanity and vexation of spirit: lame 
and imperfect. Haddest thou Samson’s 
hair, Milo’s strength, Scanderbegg’s arm, 
Solomon’s wisdom, Absolom's beauty, 


Cresus his wealth, Czsar’s valour, 
Alexander's spirit, Tullie’s or Demo- 
sthenes’ eloquence, Gyges’ ring, Perseus’ 
Pegasus, and Gorgon’s head, Nestor’s 
years to come,—all this would not make 
thee absolute, give thee content, and 
true happiness in life or so continue it. 
Even in the midst of all our mirth, 
jollity, and laughter, is sorrow and grief, 
or if there be true happiness amongst us 
tis but for a time. Desintt in piscem 
nulier formosa superne. 


How true and apposite the con- 
cluding quotation, though applied 
by Horace with such different 
meaning and to so difierent a sub- 
ject! Who among us has not 
wooed the mermaiden on her strip 
of shining sand, combing her long 
locks yonder in the sun with her 
white waving arms? Who has 
not thrilled to the sweet, sad melody 
wafted athwart the sparkling waters, 
and ventured in, chin-deep, nay, 
swum with lusty strokes, to reach 
the winning sea-nymph! Ah! 
better to go down choked in the 
salt flood believing still in her 
divinity, than to turn, undeceived 
and spirit-broken, from the coveted 
being, a woman to the waist, a 
monster at her heart ! 

Evenjovial, light-hearted Horace, 
the epicurean philosopher par excel- 
lence, if philosopher he could be 
called, the man of all others"who 
saw life through a rosy medium, 
who was disposed by inclination 
and principle ‘to daff gthe world 
aside and bid it pass,’ cannot refrain 
in the sunniest of his moods from 
certain shadowy reflections on the 
ephemeral nature of even such 
physical enjoyments as he affected, 
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on the policy of snatching at the the untranslatable bard, that what- 
amusement of to-day as a com- ever maybe ourown opinion of their 
promise for the uncertainty of to- success, we cannot presume to 
morrow. Scarce an ode of his but quote him in the original. We 
has such a sombre vein running will take Mr. Theodore Martin’s, 
throughout its sparkling numbers, then, the latest and, to our fancy, 
like a dark thread in a cloth of with the exception, perhaps, of 
gold. Take them even at random, Lord Ravensworth’s, the best of 
and you cannot fail to light upon these versions. What does Horace 
an example. In these days, there tell Grosphus, through the mouth- 
are so many translations extant of piece of Mr. M——? 

For hoarded treasure cannot keep 

Disquietudes at bay, 

Nor can the consul’s lictor drive away 

The brood of dark solicitudes that sweep 

Round gilded ceilings gay. 

* * x * 

Careless what lies beyond to know, 
And turning to the best, 
The present, mect life’s bitters with a jest 


And smile them down ; since nothing here below 
Is altogether blest. 


And although we cannot agree blockade. No! though ‘every man’ 
with the Roman minstrel’s opinion may not ‘have his price,’ there are 
of the best remedy for ‘life’s terms upon which, with few excep- 
bitters,’ namely, to sit in the shade, _ tions, everybody surrenders. They 
with little on save a garland, and march out indeed with all the 
drink an unsound wine till it pro- honours of war, drums beating, 
duces maudlin inebriety, we are colours flying, shouldered arms, 
fain to admit such testimony asthe and bayonets fixed, Officers retain 
light-hearted friend of Mecenas their swords, the baggage and sick 
offers, to that compromise which, are in the centre, the compliments 
in order to make life bearable, we of war are paid to them by the vic- 
are all of us constrained to accept. _ torious foe, and the gaunt famine- 
That ‘every man has his price,’ wasted faces look prouder and more 
is a Machiavellian maxim, against defiant than ever, but for all that 
which, as so set forth, we indig- they are beaten. They have held 
nantly protest. Nay, notwithstand- out gallantly, heroical/y, but they 
ing the disclosures which every are men. They would have died, 
petition for bribery brings before one by one, where they stood, 
a committee of the House of Com- rather than come to an uncon- 
mons, we are prepared to goastep ditional surrender, but a compro- 
further, and proclaim that we do mise isa different matter altogether, 
not believe even every voter hashis and is accepted accordingly. 
rice! But although the garrison We have said ‘with few excep- 
 stanch and true, fire-eaters and tions.’ There are, indeed, natures 
boot-eaters combined—every man of on which neither force nor reason 
them another Sir Fenwick Williams can prevail. Setting aside fon the 
—time and continuous pressure present the brutal and coarser dis- 
will reduce it at last. They took position which opposes an inert 
ten years to do it, but still the and sluggish resistance to the one, 
Greeks did sack Troy before they and cannot understand the other, 
returned to their ships; and many we will analyse that temperament 
a heart, constant and indomitable which most students of human 
as that of ‘high-crested Hector, nature will admit, though in com- 
though it can be neither bought mon life pliant and gentle to the 
nor intimidated, is forced to accept verge of weakness, becomes under 
of terms, when all is done, from peculiar pressure the most imprac- 
the besieging myriads who never ticable of all. Like the finest- 
grant a moment's respite in the tempered steel, though it will bend, 
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as Falstaff says, ‘hilt to point,’ 
stretch but the fibres-a_hair’s- 
breadth too far, and lo! snap—the 
good ‘ Bilboa blade’ flies in pieces, 
and all the armourers in Europe 
can never put it together and an 
a sword of it again. Had we but 
one child, the prop and stay of our 
old age, and that. child betraying 
symptoms of such a disposition, 
sank into an early grave, we might 
sorrow indeed (and for such a child 
a parent’s sorrow would be well- 
nigh inconsolable), but we could 
not regret the fate that snatched it 
from an arena in which its very 
organization rendered it unfit to 
strive. "Tis the old story of the 
china vase floating amongst the 
iron pots, the naked knight charg- 
ing in the ranks with champions 
clad in steel. There can be but 
one result—the delicate porcelain 
is broken in a thousand pieces, 
the defenceless warrior hewn and 
mangled, and stricken down into 
the dust. 

This, then, is the least desirable 
character for one whose lot is cast 
in a world for which the rude col- 
lisions and stern discipline of school 
are considered, and justly, to be 
the most wholesome preparation. A 
nervous temperament, a susceptible 
heart overcharged with generous 
and affectionate emotions, and a 
brilliant imagination,—such a com- 
bination, we will venture to affirm, 
shall swamp the noblest bark that 
ever left port with her cargo unin- 
sured. She may carry any two of 
these disqualifications, and make 
her voyage prosperously enough ; 
but with all three together, in a 
heavy sea and a head-wind, why— 
Bon soir! La compagnie! The 
wear and tear of heart and brain, 
acting and reacting upon each 
other, might indeed be resisted, if 
it could co-exist with it, by a lym- 
phatic, as it can be sustained by a 
sanguine temperament. And in 
the latter case the probable result 
would be genius in its most attrac- 
tive, if not its noblest form ; but 
when the shattered nerves shrink 
from confronting and enduring the 
pangs which the poor mangled 
heart suffers, and the glowing fancy 
exaggerates, suicide or insanity too 
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often closes the volume of which 
the opening chapters were so rich 
in hope and poetry and romance. 

We need not look far back into 
the annals of genius to find man 
an instance of the sad fate to whic 
its favourites have so often been 
destined. It is a painful subject, 
and one which it would accomplish 
no good end to pursue. One word 
only, one word of pity for him 
whose own hand ‘in haste lets out 
his rushing breath.’ ‘Mad!’ says 
the cold world, turning aside with 
something between a frown and a 
sneer; while the Pharisee half- 
exultingly dwells on the wicked- 
ness of the act, and the eternal 
penalty of reprobation it shall en- 
tail. No sympathy for the sufferer, 
no sorrow for the sinner, who, 
maybe in very ignorance at Whose 
feet to lay it, cast down the burden 
he had not strength to bear reck- 
lessly by the wayside. Rebellious, 
blasphemous, utterly insane as is 
the crime, think of the pain the 
maddened wretch must have en- 
dured ere it came tothis, Think 
how the heart must have been 
wrung and the poor brain dizzied, 
ere the child of intellect and fancy 
could turn with loathing from the 
blessed sunlight and the beautiful 
world, of which he had so keenly 
appreciated the glories. Think of 
the crushing gloom, that could so 
close in as to shut out every glimpse 
of hope from a mind so rich as his, 
Think of him, like some hunted 
animal, glancing wildly round for 
a chance of escape, here, there, 
everywhere but to Heaven; till, 
blinded by despair, he leapt for- 
ward into the dark, refusing to 
compromise, and flying madly in 
the face of his God. If you will 
not pity, at least thank that merci- 
ful God you have never been 
tempted like him, 

But passing over these rare ané 
sad exceptions, let us consider the 
tenure by which men of abilities 
above the average hold their supe- 
riority over their fellow-creatures. 
In the first place, the very con- 
dition of a higher order of intellect 
is a keener susceptibility both to 
pleasure and pain. On your opinion 
as to which of these two sensations 
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predominates in life, must depend 
the rate at which you value such 
superiority above your kind. With- 
out a considerable share of enthu- 
siasm (and what is that all-con- 
quering quality of energy but 
sustained enthusiasm ?), men are but 
rarely very brave, very clever, very 
imaginative, or indeed very suc- 
cessful ; and enthusiasts are people 
who enjoy a great many pleasures 
of which the majority are ignorant. 
Their moments of happiness are 
few, perhaps, but when they do 
come each is worth an age of 
common contentment. They are 
usually amiable, benevolent, and 
certainly popular, not only from 
the facility with which they can 
place themselves in the position of 
another, and throw themselves, as 
it were, into his ideas, but that a 
certain softness and kindliness of 
heart almost invariably accom- 
panies the consciousness of real 
superiority. They have dreams, as 
it has been said, well worth the 
waking hours of duller fancies, and 
their existence altogether is painted 
in more glowing colours than that 
of less sensitive natures. But the 
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powerful, enthusiastic intellect— 
the man of genius, we will say— 
must compromise for his advan- 
tages by considerable and very 
serious drawbacks. His anticipa- 
tions are exceedingly vivid ; he en- 
joys keenly the pleasure of ‘look- 
ing forward; but on the other 
hand he feels very deeply. the sting 
of disappointment, and is peculiarly 
liable to that unpleasant sensation 
from the very ardour and extrava- 
gance of his hopes. The same 
causes make him uncomfortable 
and dispirited under dis-illusions, 
and to this moral reaction he is 
essentially liable. Altogether, the 
pros and cons of his organization 
as compared with that of average 
mortality, cannot be better illus- 
trated than in the language of 
Wordsworth. Whilst for the one 


A primrose by the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose is to him 
A flower—and nothing more, 


in the. other, with his deep sensi- 
bilities, his appreciative powers, 
and his susceptibility to melancholy, 
the usual concomitant of a certain 
voluptuousness of temperament— 


The meanest flower that blows can raise 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


Could any man who had not felt 
in his own heart the godlike capa- 
bility of happiness for which we 
humbly trust in some future state 
it is intended, and also drank to 


the very dregs the bitter cup of un- 
availing sorrow, have reached the 
pathos of Byron’s touching lines, 
the cry of utter desolation from a 
broken heart — 


But when I stood beneath the fresh green tree 

Which living waves where thou didst cease to live, 

And saw around me the wide field revive 

With fruits and fertile promise, and the spring 

Come forth, her work of gladness to contrive, 

With all herweckless birds upon the wing, 

I turned from all she brought, to those she could not bring. 


The matter then resolves itself 
to this, Will you compound for the 
delicious perfumes of nature, the 
fragrance of a hay-field on a dry 
June morning, or the scent of a 
garden of roses on a June evening 
before rain, by a sensibility that in 
the streets of a foreign town—say 
Cologne as an appropriate instance 
—is fain to ‘die’ in anything but 
‘aromatic pain ; or do: y6u prefer 
a more coarsely-moulded nostril, 
and a duller sense of odour, that 
knows no difference indeed between 


the heliotrope and the violet, but 
enables you to pass in undisgusted 
equanimity the open sewers and 
reeking gutters which traverse that 
city of the Three Kings? It is not 
in your power to choose, but which- 
ever way you have it, there must 
be a compromise. 

Sensibility, however, when ba- 
lanced by judgment, is doubtless 
not only the critical faculty, but is 
in itself the very origin and essence 
of taste. Perhaps it would be 
more correct to define taste as 
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sensibility in a modified form. 
This faculty, quality, instinct, or 
whatever you choose to call it, 
when joined to the creative power, 
constitutes the artist. No painter, 
sculptor, author, or poet, could 
probably impart to others, or indeed 
explain very clearly to himself, the 
process by which he arrives at the 
result of his labours. A casual 
word, a ray of light, a mere sound, 
originates the vague idea that is 
but as the grain of mustard-seed, 
from which grows a tree whereon 
the fowls of the air shall find room 
to roost; but how the vegetable 
increases, and expands and deve- 
lopes itself, the very proprietor is 
at a loss to conjecture. Somehow 
it arrives insensibly at maturity, 
but it is not till the cultivator has 
commenced pruning it that he 
becomes fully conscious of the 
magnitude of his property. Then 
is he, if a true child of genius, 
much dissatisfied with his produc- 
tion and his work, thereby vindicat- 
ing the celestial origin of art. 
‘Excelsior’ is the longing of all 
true artists; their ideal must 
always be far above their mechani- 
cal powers, and their career is con- 
sequently ever upward, approxi- 
mating more aa more, though 
never attaining, the pitch of that 
yerfection which such men alone 
cons the power to conceive. What 
is the criterion of genius? That 
it speaks to all alike. That it 
touches in each of us something 
akin to itself, a divine particula 
aure, with which it has an electric 
affinity. We feel that if our 
wowers had only been developed 
. practice, we could have done 
nearly as well ourselves ; at least, 
we should have done the same 
thing in the same way. Why are 
Sir Walter’s characters ever pre- 
sent to us? Because we all know 
Monkbarns and Dandie Dinmont 
and the rest of them personally, 
and believe we should cae made 


them think and act exactly as the 


great magician did. After one of 
Lord Macaulay’s famous speeches 
in Edinburgh, one of his audience, 
a respectable artisan, was observed 
to come out with an expression of 
puzzled dissatisfaction on his 
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When asked 
his opinion of the speaker, his 
reply was perhaps the most genuine 
compliment ever paid to oratory. 
‘Ou! it was a wiselike speech, an’ 
no that defeeshant in airgument ; 
but eh ! man’—with a pause of in- 
tense disappointment— I’m think- 
in’ J could ha’ said the haill ¢ it 
mysel [ 

To feel with others as for others, 
is the one distinctive characteristic 
of creative genius, Without an 
impressionable nature no man can 
appreciate those niceties which, 
like the skilful touches ofa painter, 
render the work of art a life-like 
imitation, and not a soulless copy, 
The principle even extends itself 
beyond the area of artistic excel- 
lence to the more practical pursuits 
of everyday life. It is not too 
much to say, that through the dis- 
position of every eminent man 
runs a sensitive fibre, of which he 
alone knows the delicacy, and 
which is equally susceptible to 
pane as to pain. It is the price 
1e pays for his superiority, the 
compromise in virtue of which he 
is permitted to be great and good. 

Ve now come to ‘ The Man who 
wont compromise.” Under this 
head, we do not of course include 
the plausible villain who hides con- 
siderable jinesse behind a mask of 
honest and somewhat brutal stu- 
pidity. The man who says to you, 
‘I’m a regular John Bull, I au. 
There’s no humbug about me. You 
must take me as you find me. 
What I say I mean. I’m one of 
the rough sort, Reader, during our 
whole life, we have always mis- 
trusted the rough sort. When con- 
cerned with this variety of the 
species about the many matters of 
every-day business in which man 
is prone to overreach his brother, 
we have always expected to find 
him a few degrees sharper than his 
more polished confederate, and 
have never been disappointed yet. 
His roughness is but that of the 
fox’s skin, and covers the fox’s 
craft. Nec aspera terrent. We are 
prepared for his every ruse, and 
when he is roughest and most 
Anglo-Saxon, then are we chiefly 
on our guard, if we buy of him 
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we take care to be very particular 


about weights and warranties. If 


we sell to him, we are stringent as 
to the importance of cash pay- 
ments. If we travel with him in 
a railway-carriage, we do not neg- 
lect to button our pockets up very 
tightly, albeit a stern necessity has 
for long made it our practice to 
take very little money out with us, 
and to leave none at home. The 
rough sort is but another word for 
the man who robs you, without 
having the grace to do so in the 
manner least disagreeable to your- 
self. 

But there is an indomitable, 
impracticable sort of man whom you 
meet every now and then, and who 
seemsto have resolved to gothrough 
the world with all his corners, as 
it were, sharpened to the utmost, 
and fitting as badly as possible into 
the groove down which destiny 
forces him to slide. The sort of 
man who ‘takes no denial’—who 
‘never was beat in his life-—who 
goes to work to gain his object in 
the most injudicious possible me- 
thod, and sticks to it with wrong- 
headed perseverance, under the 
ease that he- is displaying a 
brilliant example of constancy and 
determination—the man who can- 
not understand how the ‘longest 
way round, may often be ‘the 
shortest way home’-—and the man 
of all others who is most insensible 
to persuasion, and on whom argu- 
ment is most completely thrown 
away. This is the sort of person 
who can never be induced to listen 
toa compromise. ‘ Right is right !’ 
says he, ‘and I stick to my prin- 
ciples” True enough! right is 
right, but wrong is also wrong; 
and it is surely wrong to oppose 
your own solitary example to the 
* give-and-take’ system by which 
the whole world around you is 
governed, Do not misunderstand 
us. Never under any temptation, 
nor for the sake of any compro- 
mise, do that which is contrary to 
your conscience ; but do not per- 
Sist In upsetting the whole fabric 
of the society in which you live, 
m order to stand by your opinion. 
Look at our friend who wont com- 
promise, and observe, even in the 
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trifling matters of every-day ex- 
istence, what a contradiction his 
whole life is. When he takes up 
the morning paper at breakfast, he 
is disgusted at once by the modi- 
fications his party have already 
made in their tariff or their Reform 
Bill, or whatever may be the Minis- 
terial measure that serves for dis- 
cussion at thetime. When he pays 
the household accounts afterward 
(for we presuppose him a bachelor, 
or he would long ago have dis- 
covered the impossibility of doing 
without compromise), he must put 
himself in a passion with his ser- 
vants and tradesmen, who, as eve 
householder knows too well, will 
only allow him to be comfortable 
on the understanding that they im- 
a upon him ever such a little. 

hen he mounts his cob to ride 
into the adjacent market-town, 
that wilful animal gives him a very 
uncomfortable time of it, should 
he persist, as he probably will, in 
trying to make it go exactly as he 
wishes, and will impress upon him 
the salutary lesson that when a 
man and his horse fall out, it is not 
the quadruped that generally gets 
the worst of it. If he be a magis- 
trate, he must defer to the collec- 
tive wisdom of the bench; if a 
juryman, and not blessed with a 
digestion that can triturate horse 
beans into wholesome food, he 
must starve, or else give way. 
Why, he cannot get through a 
crowd’ in the very marketplace 
without here taking advantage of 
the ebb, and there yielding to the 
flow. As in the swarming streets, 
so in the busy thoroughfare of 
life ; the passenger who will not 
give-and-take must come to a 
full stop, despite all his energy ; 
nay, is fortunate if he be not 
eventually jostled into the kennel. 
If you are not satisfied of the 
truth of our argument, we entreat 
you to test its practical appli- 
cation on the first opportunity 
by trying to take the wall of a 
sweep. 

Who amongst us is now ignorant 
of the old ballad poetry of our 
language? a lore to which the late 
efforts of some of our most eloquent 
writers have directed ourattention, 
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and from which even the Laureate 
has not scorned to drain large 
draughts of inspiration for his mag- 
nificent epic. It argues no pe- 
dantry, then, in these times, and 
we need make no excuse for 
our digression to wander back in 
fancy to the glamour of Thomas 
the Rhymer’s i strains. We 
may stretch ourselves with him at 
lazy length, under the linden-tree 
in the old bright days, when the 
woods were always green, and the 
summer sun shone down unclouded 
on aland of pastoral beauty and ro- 
mance. True Thomas gazes with 
dreamy eye around him, now at 
the golden beams quivering through 
the branches overhead, now at the 
tawny verdure of the deep vistas 
that stretch away into the forest 
from his feet. The graceful ferns 
are waving and whispering in the 
breeze ; the deer steal noiselessly 
in and out like shadows amongst 
the polished stems of the beechen 
glade; the quest is cooing softly in 
the distant elms ; the ‘mavis and 
the merle’ are trilling out their 
sweet clear notes from the copse 
across the stream. True Thomas 
drinks in the surrounding beauty, 
with ear and eye, and heart and 
brain, as only a poet can. Anon 
the tinkling as of sweet silver bells 
breaks on his drowsy senses, and 
looking up he spies a lovely lady 
riding towards him on a dapple- 
grey palfrey, clad in such gorgeous 
apparel of green and gold and gems 
as best becomes the more than 
mortal beauty of the fairy queen. 
Those victorious charms let each 
reader imagine for himself. Which 
of us has not,!at some period of his 
life, lain him down under the 
magic-tree, and gazed upon the 
dazzling dame? Aye, though the 
vision may have lasted but an hour, 
and left the whole world darker 
when it paen away. Which of 
us shall blame True Thomas that 
he hailed her as the Queen of 
Heaven, and learning she was of 
anything but celestial origin, offered 
her frankly and freely the homage 
of his mortal love? The lady, in 
common fairness, warned him of the 
price at which he must purchase 
her affections. 
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* Harp and carp, Thomas,’ she said, 
‘Harp and carp, along wi’ me,’ 
And if ye dare to kiss my lips, 

Sure of your bodie I will be.’ 


But the minstrel, true to the 
spirit of his time, was not to be 
dissuaded by such an argument as 
this. Quoth he :— 


‘ Betide me weal, betide me woe, 
That weird shall never danton me,’ 
Syne he has kissed her rosy lips 
All underneath the eildon tree. 


And so the couple wend their 
way amicably together through the 
shadowy land that lies as it were 
betwixt life and death. After view- 
ing the three different roads, to 
heaven, to purgatory, and to hell, 


Syne they came to a garden green, 

And she pu’d an apple frae a tree, 

‘Take this for thy wages, True Thomas, 

It will give thee the tongue that can 
never lie.’ 

* My tongue is mine ain,’ True Thomas 
said ; 

*A gudely gift ye wad gie to me! 

I neither dought to buy nor sell, 

At fair or tryst where I may be, 

I dought neither speak to prince or 
peer, 

Nor ask of grace from fair ladye.” 


And so the wary rhymer, with 
pea caution, declined to place 

imself beyond the convenient pale 
of compromise, 

And now we hear a stern dog- 
matic voice propounding the grave 
query, ‘What? would you, then, 
sacrifice principle to compromise f 

‘By no means, my good sir, a8 
you understand either term, but 
even to your searching question we 
give, in all probability, a less de- 
cided negative than you expect. 
In the first place, what és prin- 
ciple? 

“You remember the good Bishop’s 
definition of orthodoxy and hetero- 
doxy ? 

‘“ Orthodoxy, sir, is my doxy, 
and heterodoxy, sir, is your doxy.” 

‘In the same way, what is my 
principle, may not be your prin- 
ciple, and either or both may be in 
flagrant opposition to the code that 
regulates the conduct of Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson. Some men 
never drink wine on principle, 4 
good many more for the same 
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reason never touch water. To 
force their principles down other 
people’s throats, a vast number 
of Earth’s children have from 
time to time wasted her surface 
with fire and sword, and dipped 
their hands in the blood of their 
kind. All the believers in the 
Prophet were not ambitious, reck- 
less men like Mahomet himself, 
and many a fanatic with the Koran 
in one hand and the sword in the 
other was persuaded, not only 
of the truth of his faith, but the 
righteousness of the means by 
which he imposed its tenets on 
his victims. An auto-dafé can 
scarcely have been a sight caleu- 
lated to promote the real interests 
of religion, and yet perhaps on 
many occasions the presiding In- 
quisitor may have been more a 
fanatic than a monster, and the 
sufferer in certain instances. has 
chosen the horrible fate of being 
roasted alive, rather than subscribe 
to some trifling difference, not of 
faith, but of doctrine, such as the 
alteration of a line ora word might 
adjust. To seek martyrdom is as 
antagonistic to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity as to sacrifice the martyr ; 
and a blind exaggerated obstinac 
in an adherent may equal vacil- 
lation, or even duplicity, in its 
ower of doing harm to his cause. 
ar be it from us, as we have 
already said, to recommend any 
man to compromise his conscience, 
but we do unscrupulously urge 
upon him to compound with his 
pride, If he will shape his con- 
duct according to the spirit of those 
Scriptures he professes to believe, 
he will be guided in safety along 
the only path of morality which 
does not lead to final discomfiture, 
but we think he will find in them 
no more warrant for a one-sided 
and egotistical self-righteousness, 
than for utter laxity and inconsis- 
tency of opinion. A certain virtue 
called charity, of which perhaps 
the qualities are better conveyed 
to modern ears by the word ‘ bene- 
volence’ or ‘lovingkindness, is 
there held up as the very essence 
of that faith which so many of us 
outwardly profess, so few really 
practise, And the great apostle 
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of the Gentiles himself thought it 
no shame to confess that he ‘had 
been all things to all men’ that he 
might win some. 

There is, however, one great dif- 
ficulty with which we all have to 
contend on entering life. We start 
with very erroneous ideas, both of 
what that life is, and how its exi- 
gencies are to be met. Which of 
us is there not yet ‘past middle age, 
who has forgotten the dreams of 
boyhood that shed so rosy a colour- 
ing over the wished-for future of 
manhood and success? In some, 
indeed, the anticipations of that 
hopeful time have been realized, 
nay, exceeded ; but from how many 
have sorrow, and failure, and dis- 
appointment, taken away even the 
belief in better things? We were 
all of us to have been so great, so 
rich, and so happy. Each had 
selected his ideal, for in truth there 
are no hero-worshippers like boys, 
and his dearest hope was to re- 
semble that ideal hereafter in every 
particular. We had never heard 
of the skeleton in the cupboard 
then, and would have asked its 
master frankly, and without hesi- 
tation, to open that haunted recess 
in any man’s house. How aston- 
ished should we have been to have 
laid bare our ideal’s heart as he 
watched us at cricket or football, 
and to have discovered the hero we 
so envied, envying us. Could we 
have believed that six feet of man- 
hood, with its moustaches, or its 
learning, or its reputation for 
fashion, or field sports, or whatever 
may have constituted its especial 
success in our eyes, was looking 
wistfully at the little fellow who 
had no cares but his wicket and 
his afternoon school, was thinking 
how joyfully it would have shaved 
its moustaches, forgotten its learn- 
ing, or abdicated its position, for 
one short hour of freedom from the 
skeleton, one merry laugh ringing 
honestly from the heart, that should 
not leave the face graver than it 
was before. Well, it could not be 
long ere most of us discovered that 
life instead of being a festival to 
be enjoyed, was a work of which 
the best ought to be made, that the 
pilgrim was not to wander from 
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the path to cull posies in armfuls, 
however ravishing their scent and 
beautiful their hues, but must con- 
tent himself with snatching a way- 
side flower here and there, and 
think himself lucky if he could get 
that. The sooner the lesson is 
learned the better. Half our 
miseries and nine-tenths of our 
disappointments originate in a 
notion that ours is to be the happy 
lot, the one bright exception amidst 
the struggles and the heart-burn- 
ings that are going on around us. 
Who are you, that the whole routine 
of human affairs is to be stopped 
and set aside on your behalf? 
What said the wisest and most 
panes man the world ever 
new—the greatest monarch on 
earth and the especial favourite of 
heaven? He summed up all the 
advantages of pleasure, wisdom, 
power, and riches, in one word, and 
that word was—vanity ! 
Nevertheless, destiny, or rather 
let us, who are not heathens, say 
Providence, holds a‘nicely balanced 
scale. The story of Damocles, sit- 
ting at his gorgeous banquet 


crowned with flowers and clad in 
es the while that 


ointed 
lade quivered above him, held by 
a single hair, is not without its 
moral. Some of us, perhaps even 
the majority, have at one period or 
another of our lives known for a 
few moments the meaning of in- 
tense happiness. None, we think, 
who have been so blessed, will 
deny that the suspended weapon 
threw its shadow across the lustre 
of their joy. That even at the in- 
stant when the heart was over- 
charged with bliss, there rose the 
dark doubt, the vague foreboding 
that was, alas! too surely to be 
realized in the future. Something 
warned it—‘must not this, too,perish 
with the rest? And how will the 
darkness that it leaves be borne by 
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those who have been so dazzled 
with the golden light ? This bitter, 
if none other, is ever sure to dash 
the sweetness of the cup, and to 
remind us that at least on this side 
the grave there is no such thing as 
happiness, pure and_unalloyed. 
But again, even for this there is 
a compromise. ‘When things come 
to the worst, they mend,’ is a pro- 
verb than which few are more often 
quoted in common life. When 
everything seems to have left you 
at once, when fortune, as the poet 
says, ‘hath spread her wings and 
flown away,’ when friends, the 
stanch, true friends who have 
stood shoulder to shoulder with 
you in peril, and pledged their 
honour for you in distress, begin to 
look coldly and turn aside, when 
strength and manhood have failed 
you at your need, and, deadliest 
thrust of all, the idol, whatever it 
may be, for the sake of which you 
counted health, and wealth, and 
friends, and fame, and life itself, 
but as dust before the wind, has 
crumbled to pieces in its shrine. 
Then, and not till then, whispers a 
still small voice—‘Take comfort 
now at the extremity of your need. 
Mercy tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb. You have lost every- 
thing at last lat the compromise. 
How can you refuse to accept it! 
Life indeed may be a weary desert, 
but the gardens of heaven are not 
so very far off. Perhaps had there 
been one blade of verdure, one leaf 
of hope to tempt you back, you 
would never have reached the 
golden gates at all—never have 
spurned the false for the real, the 
perishable for the everlasting, never 
compromised by worldly suffering, 
sharp, agonizing as it was, for that 
eternal bliss which ‘eye hath not 
seen nor ear heard, nor hath it 
entered the heart of man to con- 
ceive.’ 
G. J. Wayte MELVILLE. 
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GRYLL GRANGE, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HEADLONG HALL,’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


Despairing beside a clear stream 
A shepherd forsaken was laid. 


[HE next morning, after a com- 
fortable breakfast, the Doctor 
set out on his walk home. His 
young friend accompanied him 
part of the way, and did not part 
with him till he had obtained a 
promise of another and longer visit. 

The Doctor, as usual, soliloquized 
as he walked. ‘No doubt, these 
are Vestals. The purity of the 


establishment is past question. 
This young gentleman has every 
requisite which her dearest friends 
would desire in a husband for Miss 
Gryll. And she is in every way 
suited to him. But these seven 
damsels interpose themselves, like 
the sevenfold shield of Ajax. 
There is something very attractive 
in these damsels: 


facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diversa tamen : qualem decet esse sororum.* 


If I had such an establishment, I 
should be loth to break it up. It is 
original, in these days of monotony. 
It is satisfactory, in these days of 
uncongenial relations between 
master and servant. It is effective, 
in the admirable arrangements of 
the household, It is graceful, in 
the personal beauty and tasteful 
apparel of the maidens. It is 


agreeable, in their manners, in 


their accomplishments, in their 
musical skill. It is hke an en- 
chanted palace. Mr. Gryll, who 
talks so much of Circe, would find 
himself at home ; he might fancy 
himself waited on by her handmaids, 
the daughters of fountains, groves, 
and rivers. Miss Gryll might fancy 
herself in the dwelling of her 
namesake, Morgana. But I fear 
she would be for dealing with it as 
Orlando did with Morgana, break- 
ing the talisman and dissolving the 
enchantment. This would be a 
pity; but it would also be a pity 
that these two young persons 
should not come together. But 
why should I trouble myself with 
match-making? It is always a 
thankless office. If it turns out 
well, your good service is forgotten, 
If it turns out ill, you are abused 
by both parties,’ 

he Doctor’s soliloquy was cut 


short by a sound of lamentation, 
which, as he went on, came to him 
in louder and louder bursts. He 
was attracted to the spot whence 
the sounds proceeded, and had 
some difficulty in discovering a 
doleful swain, who was ensconced 
in a mass of fern, taller than him- 
self if he had been upright; and 
but that, by rolling over and over 
in the turbulence of his grief, he 
had flattened a large space down to 
the edge of the forest brook near 
which he reclined, he would have 
remained invisible in his lair. The 
tears in his eyes, and the passionate 
utterances of his voice, contrasted 
strangely with a round russetin 
face, which seemed fortified by beef 
and ale against all possible furrows 
of care; but against love even beef 
and ale, mighty talismans as they 
are, are feeble barriers. Cupid’s 
arrows had pierced through the 
ws triplex of treble X, and the 
stricken deer lay mourning by the 
stream. 

The Doctor, approaching, kindly 
inquired, ‘What is the matter? 
but was answered only by a re- 
doubled burst of sorrow and an 
emphatic rejection of all sympathy. 

‘You can’t do me any good.’ 

‘You do not know that,’ said the 
Doctor. ‘No man knows what 


* Though various features did the sisters grace, 
A sister's likeness was in every face. 


Appison : Ovid. Met. 1, ii. 
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good another can do him till he 
communicates his trouble.’ 

For some time the Doctor could 
obtain no other answer than the, 
repetition of ‘ You can’t do me any 
good.’ But at length, the patience 
and kind face of the inquirer had 
their effect on the sad shepherd, 
and he brought out with a despe- 
rate effort and a more clamorous 
explosion of grief, 

*She wont have me!’ 

‘Who wont have you? said the 
Doctor. 

‘Well, if you must know,’ said 
the swain, ‘you must. It’s one of 
the young ladies up at the Folly.’ 

‘Young ladies ? said the Doctor. 

‘Servants they call themselves,’ 
said the other ; ‘but they are more 
like ladies, and hold their heads 
high enough when one of them 
wont have me. Father’s is one of 
the best farms for miles round, and 
it’s all his own. He’s a true old 
yeoman, father is, And there’s 
nobody but himand me. And if I 
had a nice wife, that would be a 
good housekeeper for him, and play 
and sing to him of an evening— 
for she can do anything, she can— 


read, and write, and keep accounts, 
and play, and sing—I've heard her 
—and make a plum pudding—I’ve 
seen her—we should be as happy as 
three crickets—four, perhaps, at the 
year’s end: and she wont have me.’ 

‘You have put the question? 


said the Doctor. 

‘Plump,’ said the other. ‘ And 
she looked at first as if she was 
going to laugh. She didn’t, though. 

‘hen she looked serious, and said 
she was sorry for me. She said, 
she saw I was in earnest. She 
knew I was a good son, and 
deserved a good wife; but she 
couldn’t have me. Miss, said I, 
do you like anybody better? No, 
she said, very heartily.’ 

‘That is some comfort,’ said the 
Doctor. 

‘What comfort,’ said the other, 
‘when she wont have me? 

‘She may alter her mind,’ said 
the Doctor, ‘if she does not prefer 
any one else. Besides, she only 
says she can’t.’ 

‘Can't,’ said the other, ‘is civil 
for wont, That’s all.’ 
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‘Does she say why she can’t? 
said the Doctor. 

‘Yes,’ said the other. ‘She says, 
she and her sisters wont part 
with each other and their young 
master.’ 

‘ Now,’ said the Doctor, you have 
not told me which of the seven 
sisters is the one in question.’ 

‘It’s the third, said the other. 
“What they call the second cook. 
There’s a housekeeper, and two 
cooks, and two housemaids, and 
two waiting maids. But they only 
manage for the young master. 
There are others that wait on them.’ 

‘ And what is her name? said the 
Doctor. 

‘Dorothy,’ said the other; ‘her 
name is Dorothy. Their names 
follow like A B C, only that A 
comes last. Betsey, Catharine, Do- 
rothy, Eleanor, Fanny, Grace, Anna. 
But they told me it was not the 
alphabet they were christened from ; 
it was the key of A minor, if you 
know what that means.’ 

‘I think I do,’ said the Doctor. 
laughing. ‘They were christene 
from the ‘Greek diatonic scale, and 
make up two conjunct tetrachords, 
if you know what that means.’ 

*I can’t say I do,’ said the other, 
looking bewildered. 

‘And so,’ said the Doctor, ‘the 
young gentleman, whose name is 
Algernon, is the Proslambanomenos, 
or keynote, and makes up the 
octave. His parents must have 
designed it as a foretelling, that.he 
and his seven foster-sisters were to 
live in harmony all their lives. But 
how did you become acquainted f 

‘Why,’ said the other, ‘I takea 
great many things to the house 
from our farm, and it’s generally 
she that takes them in.’ 

‘I know the house well,’ said the 
Doctor, ‘and the master, and the 
maids. Perhaps he may marty, 
and they may follow the example. 
Live in hope. Tell me your name. 

‘ Hedgerow,’ said the other; 
‘Harry Hedgerow. And if you 
know her, ain’t she a beauty? 

‘Why, yes, said the Doctor, 
‘they are all good looking.’ : 

‘And she wont have me,’ cried 
the other, but with a more sub- 
dued expression, The Doctor had 
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consoled him, and given him a ray 
of hope. And they went on their 
several ways. 

The Doctor resumed his soliloquy. 

‘Here is the semblancewof some- 
thing towards a solution of the 
difficulty. .If one of the damsels 
should marry, it would break the 
combination, One will not by her- 
self. But what if seven apple- 
faced Hedgerows should propose 


have read of six brothers who had 
the civility to break their necks in 
succession, that the seventh, who 
was the hero of the story, might 
inherit an estate. But, again and 
again, why should I trouble myself 
with match-making? I had better 
leave things to take their own 
course,’ 

Still in his interior speculum, the 
Doctor could not help seeing a dim 


simultaneously, seven notes inthe reflection of himself pronouncing 
key of A minor, an octave below? the nuptial benediction on his two 
Stranger things have happened. I young friends, 


CHAPTER VIL 


Indulge Genio: carpamus dulcia: nostrum est 
Quod vivis: cinis, et manes, et fabula fies. 
Vive memor lethi: fugit hora: hoe quod loquor, inde est. 
PERsIvs. 
Indulge thy Genius, while the hour’s thine own : 
Even while we speak, some part of it has flown. 
Snatch the swift-passing good : ’twill end ere long 
In dust, and shadow, and an old wife’s song. 


‘4A GAPETUS and Agapétae,* said the Reverend Doctor Opimian, the 
next morning at breakfast, ‘in the best sense of the words: that, 
I am satisfied, is the relation between this young gentleman and his 
handmaids.” 
MRS. OPIMIAN. 


_Perhaps, Doctor, you will have the goodness to make your view of 
this relation a little more intelligible to me. 
THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 


Assuredly, my dear. The word signifies ‘ beloved,’ in its purest sense. 
And in this sense it was used by Saint Paul, in reference to some of his 
female co-religionists and fellow-labourers in the vineyard, in whose 
houses he occasionally dwelt. And in this sense it was applied to virgins 
and holy men, who dwelt under the same roof in spiritual love. 

MRS. OPIMIAN, 

Very likely, indeed. You area holy man, Doctor, but I think, if you 
were a bachelor, and I were a maid, I should not trust myself to be 
your aga—aga— 

THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 
Agapété. But I never pretended to this sort of spiritualism. I fol- 
lowed the advice of Saint Paul, who says it is better to marry— 
MRS, OPIMIAN, 
You need not finish the quotation. 
THE REVEREND DR. OPIMIAN. 

Agapété is often translated ‘adoptive sister.’ A very possible relation, 

I think, where there are vows of oben, and inward spiritual grace. 
MRS. OPIMIAN. 
Very possible, indeed : and equally possible where there are none 


* Ayarnrog cai ayarnrai. 
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THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 
But more possible where there are seven adoptive sisters, than where 
there is only one, 
MRS, OPIMIAN. 
Perhaps. 
THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 
The manners, my dear, of these damsels towards their young master, 
are infallible indications of the relations between them. Their respectful 
deference to him is a symptom in which I cannot be mistaken. 


MRS. OPIMIAN, 

I hope you are not. 

THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 

I am sure Iam not. I would stake all my credit for observation 
and experience on the purity of the seven Vestals. I am not strictly 
accurate in calling them so: for in Rome the number of Vestals was 
only six. But there were seven Pleiads, till one disappeared. We may 
fancy she became a seventh Vestal. Or as the planets used to be seven, 


and are now more than fifty, we may pass a seventh Vestal in the name 
of modern progress, 


MRS, OPIMIAN, 


There used to be seven deadly sins) How many has modern progress 
added to them ? 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 
None, I hope, my dear. But this will be due, not to its own tenden- 
cies, but to the comprehensiveness of the old definitions, 
MRS, OPIMIAN. 
I think I have heard something like your Greek word before. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


Agapémoné, my dear. You may have heard the word Agapémoné. 


MRS, OPIMIAN. 
That is it. And what may it signify ? 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 
It signifies Abode of Love: spiritual love, of course, 


MRS, OPIMIAN, 

__ Spiritual love, which rides in carriages and four, fares sumptuously, 
like Dives, and protects itself with a high wall from profane observation. 
THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 

Well, my dear, and there may be no harm in all that. 


MRS. OPIMIAN, 
Doctor, you are determined never to see harm in anything. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 

I am afraid I see more harm in many things than I like to see. But 
one reason for not seeing harm in this Agapémoné matter is, that I hear 
so little about it. The world is ready enough to promulgate scandal ; 
but that which is quietly right may rest in peace. 

MRS. OPIMIAN. 
Surely, Doctor, you do not think this Agapémoné right ? 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 


I only say I do not know whether it is right or wrong. It is nothing 
new. Three centuries ago there was a Family of Love, on which Middle- 
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ton wrote a comedy. Queen Elizabeth persecuted this Family ; Middle- 
ton made it ridiculous ; but it outlived them both, and there may have 
been no harm in it after all. 


MRS. OPIMIAN. 
Perhaps, Doctor, the world is too good to see any novelty except in 
something wrong. 
THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 


Perhaps it is only wrong that arrests attention, because right is 
common, and wrong is rare. Of the many thousand persons who walk 
daily through a street you only hear of one who has been robbed or 
knocked down. If ever Hamlet’s news—‘that the world has grown 
honest’—should prove true, there would be an end of our newspaper. 
For, let us see, what is the epitome of a newspaper? In the first place 
specimens of all the deadly sins, and infinite varieties of violence and 
fraud ; a great quantity of talk, called by courtesy legislative wisdom, of 
which the result is ‘an incoherent and undigested mass of law, shot 
down, as from a rubbish-cart, on the heads of the people;* lawyers 
barking at each other in that peculiar style of hylactic delivery 
which is called forensic eloquence, and of which the first and most 
distinguished practitioner was Cerberus ;+ bear-garden meetings of 
mismanaged companies, in which directors and shareholders abuse each 
other in choice terms, not all to be found even in Rabelais; burstings 
of bank bubbles, which, like a touch of harlequin’s wand, strip off 
their masks and dominoes from ‘highly respectable’ gentlemen, and 
leave them in their true figures of cheats and pickpockets ; societies of 
all sorts, for teaching everybody everything, meddling with everybody’s 
business, and mending everybody’s morals; mountebank advertisements 
romising the beauty of Helen in a bottle of cosmetic, and the age of Old 

arr in a box of pills ; folly all alive in things called reunions ; announce- 
ments that some exceedingly stupid fellow has been ‘entertaining’ a 


select company ; matters, however multiform, multifarious, and multi- 
tudinous, all brought into family likeness by the varnish of false pre- 
tension with which they are all overlaid, 


MRS, OPIMIAN, 


I did not like to interrupt you, Doctor; but it struck me, while you 
were enn, that in reading the newspaper you do not hear the bark 
of the lawyers, 

THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN,. 


True; but no one who has once heard the wow-wow can fail to 
reproduce it in imagination, 


MRS, OPIMIAN. 


You have omitted accidents, which occupy a large space in the news- 
paper. If the world grew ever so honest, there would still be accidents. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


But honesty would materially diminish the number. High-pressure 
steam boilers would not scatter death and destruction around them, if 
the dishonesty of avarice did not tempt their employment, where the 
more costly low-pressure would ensure absolute safety. Honestly built 
houses would not come suddenly down and crush their occupants. Ships, 
faithfully built and efficiently manned, would not so readily strike on a 
lee shore, nor go instantly to pieces on the first touch of the ground. 
Honestly made sweetmeats would not poison children ; honestly com- 
pounded drugs would not poison patients. In short, the larger portion 
of what we call accidents are crimes. 


* Jeremy Bentham. 
+ Cerberus forensis erat causidicus.—PzTronius ARBITER. 
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MRS. OPIMIAN. 


T have often heard you say, of railways and steam vessels, that the 
primary cause of their disasters is the insane passion of the public for 
speed. That is not crime, but folly. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


It is crime in those who ought to know better than to act in further- 
ance of the folly. -But when the world has grown honest, it will no 
doubt grow wise. When we have got rid of crime, we may consider how 
to get rid of folly. So that question is adjourned to the Greek kalends. 


MRS. OPIMIAN. 
There are always in a newspaper some things of a creditable character. 
THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 


When we are at war, naval and military heroism abundantly ; but in 
time of peace, these virtues sleep. They are laid up like ships in ordi- 
nary. o doubt, of the recorded facts of civil life some are good, and 
more are indifferent, neither good nor bad; but good and indifferent 
together are scarcely more than a twelfth part of the whole. Still, the 
matters thus presented are all exceptional cases. A hermit reading 
nothing but a newspaper might find little else than food for misanthropy ; 
but living among friends, and in the bosom of our family, we see that the 
dark side of life is the occasional picture, the bright is its every-day 
aspect. The occasional is the matter of curiosity, of incident, of adven- 
ture, of things that really happen to few, and may possibly happen to 
any. The interest attendant on any action or event is in just proportion 
to its rarity ; and, happily, quiet virtues are all around us, and obtrusive 
vices seldom cross our path. On the whole, I agree in opinion with 
Theseus,* that there is more good than evil in the world. 


MRS. OPIMIAN. 
I think, Doctor, you would not maintain any opinion if you had not 
an authority two thousand years old for it. 
THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 


Well, my dear, I think most opinions worth maintaining have an 
authority of about that age. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Witoy riv olvov, Adopt. 

“Eyxeov od 6n metiv’ 
evlwpsrepdy ye vy Al, & mai, déc* 7d yap 
bdapec xray rovr’ tori rp Wuyy Kandy. 

DIPHILvs. 

Cool the wine, Doris. Pour it in the cup 
Simple, unmixed with water. Such dilution 
Serves only to wash out the spirit of man. 


{a= Doctor, under the attraction of his new acquaintance, had allowed 
more time than usual to elapse between his visits to Gryll Grange, 
and when he resumed them, he was not long without communicating the 
metamorphosis of the old Tower, and the singularities of its inhabitants. 
They dined well as usual, and drank their wine cool. 


MISS GRYLL. 


There are many things in what you have told us that excite my 
curiosity ; but first, what do you suppose is the young gentlemans 
religion ? 


* Eurip. Suppl. 207: Herm. 
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THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 

From the great liking he seems to have taken to me, I should think 
he was of the Church of England, if I did not rather explain it by our 
Greek sympathy. At the same time, he kept very carefully in view that 
Saint Catharine is a Saint of the English Church Calendar, I imagine 
there is less of true piety than of an abstract notion of ideal beauty. 
even in his devotion to her. But it is so far satisfactory that he wishe 
to prove his religion, such as it is, to be within the pale of the Church of 
England. 

MISS GRYLL, 

I like the idea of his closing the day with a hymn, sung in concert 

by his seven Vestals. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


Tam glad that you think charitably of the damsels. It is not every 
lady that would. But I am satisfied they deserve it. 


MR. GERYLL. 
I should like to know the young gentleman. I wish you could 
manage to bring him here. Should not you like to see him, Morgana? 
MISS GRYLL, 
Yes, uncle. 
MR. GRYLL, 
Try what you can do, Doctor. We shall have before long some 
poetical and philosophical visitors. That may tempt him to join us. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


It may; but I am not confident. He seems to me to be indisposed 
to general society, and to care for nothing but woods, rivers, and the sea ; 
Greek poetry, Saint Catharine, and the seven Vestals. However, I will 
try what can be done, 

MBE. GRYLL, 

But, Doctor, I think he would scarcely have provided such a spacious 
dining-room, and so much domestic accommodation, if he had intended 
to shut himself up from society altogether. I expect that some day 
when you go there you will find a large party. Try if he will co-operate 
in the Aristophanic comedy. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 
A good idea. That may be something to his mind. 
MISS GRYLL. 


_ Talking of comedy, Doctor, what has become of Lord Curryfin, and 
his lecture on fish ? 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 

Why, Lord Michin Malicho,* Lord Facing-both-ways, and two or 
three other arch-quacks, have taken to merry-andrewising in a new 
arena, which they call the Science of Pantopragmatics, and they have 
bitten Lord Curryfin into tumbling with them; but the mania will 
subside when the weather grows cool ; and no doubt we shall still have 
him at Thornback Bay, teaching the fishermen how to know a herring 
from a halibut. 

MISS GRYLL. 
But pray, Doctor, what is this new science? 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 


Why that, Miss Gryll, I cannot well make out. I have asked several 
professors of the science, and have got nothing in return but some fine 


* *Marry, this is miching mallecho : it means mischief..—Hamlet. 
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varieties of rigmarole, of which I can make neither head nor tail. It 
seems to be a real art of talking about an imaginary art of teaching 
every man his own business. Nothing practical comes of it, and indeed 
so much the better. It will be at least harmless, as long as it is like 
Hamlet's reading, ‘words, words, words.’ Like most other science, it 
resolves itself into lecturing, lecturing, lecturing, about all sorts of 
matters, relevant and irrelevant : one enormous bore prating about juris- 
prudence, another about statistics, another about education, and so forth: 
the crambe repetita of the same rubbish, which has already been served 
up ‘ twiés hot and twiés cold,’* at as many other associations nick-named 
scientific. 
MISS GRYLL. 

Then, Doctor, I should think Lord Curryfin’s lecture would be a great 

relief to the unfortunate audience, 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


No doubt more amusing, and equally profitable. Not a fish more 
would be caught for it, and this will typify the result of all such scientific 
talk. I had rather hear a practical cook lecture on bubble and squeak ; 
no bad emblem of the whole affair. 


MR. GRYLL. 


It has been said a man of genius can discourse on anything. Bubble 
and squeak seems a limited subject; but in the days of the French 
revolution there was an amusing poem with that title ;+ and there miglit 
be an amusing lecture ; aa if it were like the poem, discursive 
and emblematical. But men so dismally far gone in the affectation of 
earnestness would scarcely relish it. 


CHAPTER IX. 


gli occhi su levai, 
E vidi lei che si facea corona, 
Riflettendo da sé gli eterni rai. 
Dante: Paradiso, xxxi. 70-72. 
I lifted up my gaze, 
And looked on her who made herself a crown, 
Reflecting from herself the eternal rays. 


T was not long before the Doctor 

again walked over to the Tower, 
to propose to his young friend to 
co-operate in the Aristophanic 
comedy. 

He found him well disposed to 
do so, and they passed a portion of 
the afternoon in arranging their 
programme. 

They dined, and passed the even- 
ing much as before. The next 
morning, as they were ascending 
to the library to resume their 
pleasant labour, the Doctor said 
to himself, ‘I have passed along 
galleries wherein were many cham- 


bers, and the doors in the day were 
more commonly open than shut, 
yet this chamber door of my young 
friend is always shut. There must 
be a mystery in it. And the 
Doctor, not generally given to 
morbid curiosity, found himself 
very curious about this very simple 
matter. 

At last he mustered up courage 
to say, ‘I have seen your library, 
dining-room, and drawing-room; 
but you have so much taste in 
internal arrangements, I should 
like to see the rest of the 
house.’ 





* 


of Gallic Philosophy.’ By Huddleston. 


And many a Jacke of Dover hast thou sold, 
That hath been twiés hot and twiés cold. 
Cuavucer: The Coke's Prologue. 
+ ‘Bubble and Squeak : a Gallimaufry of British Beef with the chopped cabbage 
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MR, FALCONER. 


There is not much more to see. 


You have occupied one of the best 


bed-rooms. The rest do not materially differ. 
THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 
To say the truth, I should like to see your own. 
MR. FALCONER. 


Iam quite willing. But I have thought, perhaps erroneously, it is 
decorated in a manner you might not altogether approve. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


Nothing indecorous, I hope. 


MR. FALCONER, 
Quite the contrary. You may, perhaps, think it too much devoted to 


my peculiar views of the purity of id 


Catharine. 


beauty, as developed in Saint 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 
You have not much to apprehend on that score. 


MR, FALCONER, 


You see, there is an altar, with an image of Saint Catharine, and the 
panels of the room are painted with subjects from her life, mostly copied 
from Italian masters. ‘The pictures of Saint Catharine and her legend 
very early impressed her on my mind as the — of ideal beauty—of all 

e 


that can charm, irradiate, refine, exalt, in the 


st of the better sex. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 

You are enthusiastic ; but indeed, though she is retained as a saint in 
the Reformed Church, I am not very familiar with her history. And to 
me some of these pictures require explanation. . 

MR. FALCONER. 


I will tell you her legend as briefly as I may. And we will pass 
from picture to picture as the subjects arise. 


THE LEGEND OF SAINT CATHARINE, 


Catharine was a_ Princess of 
Alexandria in the third century. 
She embraced the Christian religion 
by divine inspiration. She was 
pre-eminent in beauty, learning, 
and discourse. She converted her 
father and mother, and all with 
whom she came into communi- 
cation. The Emperor Maxentius 
brought together the fifty wisest 
men of the empire to convert her 
from the error of her way, and she 
converted them all to the new faith. 
Maxentius burned her proselytes, 
and threatened her with a similar 
death. She remained firm. He 
had her publicly scourged, and cast 
her into prison to perish by famine. 


Going on an expedition, he left the 
execution of his orders to the 
empress and his chief general, Por- 
phyrius. Angels healed her wounds. 
and supplied her with food ; and 
in a beatific vision the Saviour of 
the world placed a ring on her 
finger, and called her his bride.* 
The presence of the ring showed 
to her the truth of the visitation. 
The empress and Porphyrius visited 
the prison, and she converted them 
also. The emperor, returning, put 
the empress and Porphyrius to 
death ; and after many ineffectual 
expostulations with Catharine, de- 
termined on putting her to death 
by the wheel which bears her name. 


* Maria, Vergine delle Vergini, e Misericordia delle Misericordie, vestita de i lampi 


del Sole, e coronata de i raggi delle Stelle, prese il sottile, il delicato, ed il sacro dito 
di Catarina, humile di core e mansueta di vita, ed il largo, il clemente, ed il pietoso 
figliuol suo lo cinse con lo anello.— Vita di Santa Catarina, L. Il. Vinezia, 1541. 
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Four of these wheels, armed with 
iron teeth, and revolving towards 
each other, were to cut her to 

ieces. Angels broke the wheels, 
He then brought her to the stake, 
and the angels extinguished the 
fiames. He then ordered her to be 
beheaded by the sword. This was 
permitted, and in the meantime 
the day had closed. The body, 
reserved for exposure to wild beasts, 
was left under guard at the place 
of execution. Intense darkness 
fell on the night, and in the morn- 
ing the body had disappeared. The 
angels had borne it to the summit 


Gryll Grange. 


(May, 


of the loftiest mountain of the 
Horeb range, where still a a 
bearing the form of a natur, 
sarcophagus, meets the eye of the 
traveller. Here it was watched 
by angel-guards, and preserved 
in unchanging beauty, till, in the 
fulness of time, it was revealed 
to a holy man, who removed it 
to the shrine, under which it 
lies to this day, with the ring 
still on its hand, in the con- 
vent which was then founded, and 
which bears her name—the con- 
vent of Saint Catharine of Mount 
Sinai. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 


Most of this is new to me. Yet I am not unfamiliar with pictures of 
the Marriage of Saint Catharine, which was a favourite subject with the 
great Italian masters. But here is a picture which the legend, as you 
have related it, does not illustrate. What is this tomb, with flames 
bursting from it, and monks and others recoiling in dismay ? 

MR. FALCONER, 


It represents a remarkable incident at the tomb of the saint. The 
Empress Catharine II. was a great benefactress to the Convent of 
Mount Sinai, and desired to possess Saint Catharine’s ring. She sent 
an envoy to request it from the brotherhood. The monks, unwilling to 
displease the Empress, — that they did not dare to remove it them- 
selves, but that they would open the tomb, and the envoy might take it. 
They opened the tomb accordingly, and the envoy looked on the hand 


y. 
and the ring. He approached to draw it off ; but flames burst forth: 


he recoiled, and the tomb closed. Under such a manifestation of the 
saint’s displeasure, the fathers could not again attempt to open it.* 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN,. 

I should have liked to have seen the Empress receiving the envoy’s 
report. 

MR. FALCONER. 

Her eee of it would depend on the degree of faith which she 
either actually felt, or might have thought it politic to assume. At any 
rate, the fathers had shown their devotion, and afforded her a good op- 
portunity for exhibiting hers. 

THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 
Now, what are these three pictures in one frame, of chapels on hills? 
MR, FALCONER, 

These chapels are here represented as they may be supposed to have 
been in the Catholic days of England. Three sisters, named Catharine, 
Martha, and Anne, built them to their namesake saints, on the summits 
of three hills, which took from these dedications the names they still 
bear. From the summit of each of these chapels the other two were 
visible. The sisters thought the chapels would long remain memorials 
of Catholic piety and sisterly love. The Reformation laid them in ruins. 
Nothing remains of the chapel of Saint Anne but a few grey stones, 
built into an earthen wall, which, some half century ago, enclosed a 

lantation. The hill is now better known by the memory of Charles 
‘ox, than by that of its ancient saint. The chapel of Saint Martha has 


* IUustrations of Jerusalem and Mount Sinai (1837), p. 27. 
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been restored and applied to Protestant worship. The chapel of Saint 
Catharine remains a picturesque ruin, on the banks of the Wey, near 
Guildford. 

THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 


And that old church ? 
MR. FALCONER. 


That was the church of Saint Catharine, which was pulled down to 
make way for the dock by which her name is now profaned ; an act of 
desecration which has been followed by others, and will be followed by 
many more, whenever it may suit the interests of commerce to commit 
sacrilege on consecrated ground and dissipate the ashes of the dead ; an 
act which, even when that of a barbarian invader, Horace thought it 
would be profanation even to look on.* Whatever may be in other re- 
spects the superiority of modern piety, we are far inferior to the ancients 
in reverence for temples and tombs. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


I am afraid I cannot gainsay that observation. But what is that 
stained glass window ? 

MR. FALCONER. 

It is copied on a smaller scale, and with more of Italian artistic 
beauty in the principal figure, from the window in West-Wickham 
church, She is trampling on the Emperor Maxentius. You see all her 
emblems ; the wheel, the fire, the sword, the crown, the glory, and the 
book, with which she is always represented, as herself a miracle of learn- 
ing, and its chosen universal patroness in the schools of the middle ages. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 


Unquestionably the legend is interesting. At present, your faith is 
simply poetical. But take care, my young friend, that you do not finish 
by becoming the dupe of your own mystification. 


LiR. FALCONER. 


T have no fear of that. I think I can clearly distinguish devotion to 
ideal beauty from superstitious belief. I feel the necessity of some such 
devotion, to fill up the void which the world, as it is, leaves in my mind. 
I wish to believe in the presence of some local spiritual influence ; genius 
or nymph ; linking us by a medium of something like human feeling, 
but more pure and more exalted, to the all-pervading, creative, and pre- 
servative spirit of the universe ; but I cannot realize it from things as 
they are. Everything is too deeply tinged with sordid vulgarity. There 
can be no intellectual power resident in a wood, where the only inscrip- 
tion is not ‘ Genito loci,’ but ‘Trespassers will be prosecuted ; no Naiad 
in a stream that turns a cotton-mill; no Oread in a mountain dell, 
where a railway train deposits a cargo of Vandals: no Nereids or 
Oceanitides along the sea-shore, where a coast-guard is watehing for 
smugglers. No; the intellectual life of the material world is dead, 
Imagination cannot replace it. But the intercession of saints still forms 
a link between the visible and invisible. In their symbols I can ima- 
gine their presence. Each in the recess of our own thought we may 
preserve their symbols from the intrusion of the world. And the saint, 
whom I have chosen, presents to my mind the most perfect ideality of 
physical, moral, and intellectual beauty. 

THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 
_ Icannot object to your taste. But I hope you will not be led into 
investing the ideality with too much of the semblance of reality. I 
should be sorry to find you far gone in hagiolatry. I hope you will 
ac yuiesce in Martin, keeping equally clear of Peter and Jack. 
eo 


* Epod., 16, 13. 
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MR. FALCONER. 


Nothing will more effectually induce me so to acquiesce, than your 
company, dear Doctor. A tolerant liberality like yours has a very per- 
suasive influence. 

From this digression, the two friends proceeded to the arrangement 
of their Aristophanic comedy, and divided their respective shares after 
the manner of Beaumont and Fletcher. 


CHAPTER X. 


Si bene caleulum ponas, ubique naufragium est.—Prtronrvs ARBITER. 
If you consider well the events of life, shipwreck is everywhere. 


FTER luncheon the Doctor deur of the effect, when he observed 


thought of returning home, 
when a rumbling of distant thunder 
made him pause. They reascended 
the tower, to reconnoitre the ele- 
ments from the library. The win- 
dows were so arranged as to afford 
a panoramic view. 

The thunder muttered ‘far off, 
but there was neither rain nor 
visible lightning. 

‘The storm is at a great dis- 
tance,’ said the Doctor, ‘and it 
seems to be passing away on the 
verge of the sky.’ 

But on the opposite horizon 
appeared a mass of dark-blue 
eed. which rose rapidly, and ad- 


vanced in the direct line of the’ 


tower. Before it rolled a lighter 
but still lurid volume of vapour, 
which curled and wreathed like 
eddying smoke before the denser 
blackness of the unbroken cloud. 

Simultaneously followed the 
flashing of lightning, the rolling of 
thunder, and a deluge of rain like 
the bursting of a waterspout. 

They sate some time in silence, 
watching .the storm as it swept 
along, with wind, and driving rain, 
and whirling hail, bringing for a 
time almost the darkness of night, 
through which the forked lightning 
poured a scarcely interrupted blaze. 

Suddenly came a long dazzling 
flash, that seemed to irradiate the 
entire circumference of the sky, 
followed instantaneously by one of 
those crashing peals of thunder, 
which always indicate that some- 
thing very near has been struck by 
the lightning. 

The Doctor turned round to 
make a remark on the awful gran- 


that his young friend had disap- 
se On his return, he said he 
iad been looking for what had 
been struck. 

‘ And what was? said the Doctor. 

* Nothing in the house,’ said his 
host. 

‘The Vestals, thought the Doc- 
tor; ‘these were all his solicitude”’ 

But though Mr. Falconer had 
looked no further than to the safety 
of the seven sisters, his attention 
was soon drawn to a tumult below, 
which seemed to indicate that some 
serious mischief had resulted from 
the lightning; and the youngest of 
the sisters, appearing in great trepi- 
dation, informed him that one of 
two horses in a gentleman’s car- 
riage had been struck dead, and 
that a young lady in the carriage 
had been stunned by the passing 
flash, though how far she was in- 
jured by it could not be imme- 
diately known. The other horse, 
it appeared, had been prancing in 
terror, and had nearly overthrown 
the carriage: but he had been re- 
strained by the vigorous arm of a 
young farmer, who had subse- 
quently carried the young lady into 
the house, where she was now rest- 
ing on a couch in the female apart- 
ments, and carefully attended by 
the sisters. 

Mr. Falconer and the Doctor 
descended into the hall, and were 
assured that the young lady was 
doing well, but that she would be 
much the better for being left some 
time longer undisturbed. An el- 
derly gentleman issued from the 
female apartments, and the Doctor 
with some amazement recognised 
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his friend Mr. Gryll, to whom and 
his niece this disaster had oc- 
eurred, 

The beauty of the morning had 
tempted them to a long drive; and 
they thought it would be a good 
opportunity to gratify at least a 
— of the curiosity which the 

octor’s description of the Folly 
aud its inhabitants had excited in 
them. They had therefore deter- 
mined on taking a circuit, in which 
they would pass under the walls of 
the Tower. They were almost at 
the extremity of their longest 
radius when the storm burst over 
them, and were just under the 
Tower when the Seine struck 
one of their horses. Harry Hedge- 
row was on his way with some 
farm produce when the accident 
occurred, and was the young farmer 
who had subdued the surviving 
horse and carried the young lady 
into the house. Mr. Gryll was 
very panegyrical of this young 
man’s behaviour, and the Doctor, 
when he recognised him, shook him 
heartily by the hand, and told him 
he felt sure he was a lad that would 
make his way: a remark which 
Harry received as a good omen: 
for Dorothy heard it, and looked at 
him with a concurrent, though 
silent, approbation. 

The drawing-room and the cham- 
bers for visitors were between the 
tower and the gyna@ceum, or female 
apartments, which were as com- 
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pletely separated from the rest of 
the house as they could have been 
in Athens. 

After some anxious inquiries, it 
was reported that the young lady 
was sleeping, and that one or other 
of the sisters would keep constant 
watch by her. It was therefore 
arranged that Mr. Gryll should 
dine and pass the night where he 
was, Before dinner he had the 
satisfaction of hearing from medi- 
cal authority that all would be well 
after a little time. 

Harry Hedgerow had bethought 
him of a retired physician, who 
lived with a maiden sister in a 
cottage at no great distance from 
the Tower, and who often gave 
gratuitous advice to his poorer 
neighbours. If he prescribed any- 
thing beyond their means, himself 
or his sister was always ready to 
supply it. Though their own means 
were limited, they were the good 
angels of a small circumference. 

The old physician confirmed the 
opinion already given by the sisters, 
that the young lady for the present 
only required repose: but he ac- 
cepted the invitation to remain till 
the morning, in the event of his 
advice being needed. 

So Miss Gryll remained with the 
elder sisters. Mr. Gryll and the 
two Doctors, spiritual and tempo- 
ral, sat down to dinner with Mr. 
Falconer, and were waited on, as 
usual, by the younger handmaids. 


CHAPTER XI. 
Olvov pi) wapedvroc, arepwia Oeixva rpaTwéitne’ 
Oivov pi wapedvroc, aSedyéeg eisi yopEiat. 
’"Avipp mivSog Exwy, bE yevoerat H0E0¢ Civou, 
Sruyvoy deLopevne aroceicera dyKxov avinc. 
Where wine is not, no mirth the banquet knows : 
Where wine is not, the dance all joyless goes. 
The man, oppressed with cares, who tastes the bowl, 
Shall shake the weight of sorrow from his soul. 
Baccuus, on the birth of the vine, predicting its benefits : in 
the twelfth book of the Dionysiaca of Nonnvs. 


HE conversation at dinner 
turned on the occurrence of the 
morning and the phznomena of 
electricity. The physician, who 
had been a traveller, related many 
anecdotes from his own observa- 
tion ; especially such as tended to 
VOL, LXI. NO, CCCLXV. 


show by similarity that the injury 
to Miss Gryll would not be of or 
duration. He had known, in simi- 
lar cases, instances of apparent 
total paralysis ; but he had always 
found it temporary. Perhaps in a 
day or two, but at most in a very 
UU 
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few days, it would certain] 
away. In the meantime, he re- 
commended absolute repose. Mr. 
Falconer entreated Mr. Gryll to 
consider the-house as his own. 
Matters were arranged accordingly ; 
and it was determined that the 
next morning a messenger should 
be despatched to Gryll Grange for 
a supply of apparel. The Reverend 
Doctor Opimian, who was as fond 
as the Squire himself of the young 
lady, had been grievously diseom- 
posed by the accident of the 
morning, and felt that he should 
not thoroughly recover his serenity 
till he could again see her in her 
proper character, the light and life 
of her society. He quoted Homer, 
#Eschylus, Aristotle, Plutarch, Athe- 
nzeus, Horace, Persius, and Pliny, 
to show that all which is practi- 
cally worth knowing on the subject 
of electricity had been known to 
the ancients. The electric tele- 
graph he held to be a nuisance, as 
disarranging chronology, and giv- 
ing only the heads of a chapter, of 
which the details lost their interest 
before they arrived, the heads of 
another chapter having intervened 
to destroy it. Then, what an 
amount of misery it inflicted, 
when, merely saying that there had 
been a great battle, and that 
thousands had been wounded or 
killed, it maintained an agony of 
suspense in all who had friends on 
the field, till the ordinary chan- 
nels of intelligence brought the 
names of the sufferers. No Sicilian 
tyrant had invented such an engine 
of cruelty. This declamation against 
a supposed triumph of modern 


pass 
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science, which was listened to with 
some surprise by the physician, 
and with great respect by his other 
auditors, having somewhat soothed 
his troubled spirit, in conjunction 
with the physician’s assurance, he 

ropitiated his Genius by copious 
libations of claret, pronouncing 
high panegyrics on the specimen 
before him, and interspersing quo- 
tations in praise of wine, as the 
one great panacea for the cares of 
this world. 

A week passed away, and the 
convalescent had made good pro- 
gress, Mr. Falconer had not yet 
seen his fair guest. Six of the 
sisters, one remaining with Miss 
Gryll, performed every evening, at 
the earnest request of Mr. Gryll, a 
great variety of music, but always 
ending with the hymn to their 
master’s saint. The old physician 
came once or twice, and stayed the 
night. The Reverend Doctor Opi- 
mian went home for his Sunday 
duties, but took too much interest 
in the fair Morgana not to return 
as soon as he could to the Tower. 
Arriving one morning in the first 
division of the day, and ascending 
to the library, he found his young 
friend writing. He asked him if 
he were working on the Aristopha- 
nic comedy? Mr. Falconer said, 
he got on best with that in the 
Doctor’s company. ‘But I have 
been writing, he said, ‘on some- 
thing connected with the Athenian 
drama, I have been writing a bal- 
lad on the death of Philemon, as 
told by Suidas and Apuleius.’ The 
Doctor expressed a wish to hear it, 
and Mr. Falconer read it to him. 


THE DEATH OF PHILEMON.* 


Closed was Philemon’s hundredth year : 
The theatre was thronged to hear 

His last completed play : 
In the mid scene, a sudden rain 
Dispersed the crowd—to meet again 

On the succeeding day. 


He sought his home, and slept, and dreamed. 
Nine maidens through his door, it seemed, 
Passed to the public street. 
He asked them, ‘ Why they left his home ” 
They said, ‘A guest will hither come, 
We must not stay to meet.’ 


* Surpas: sub voce @Anuwy. ApuLEtus: Florid. 16. 
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He called his boy with morning light, 
Told him the vision of the night, 
And bade his play be brought. 
His finished page again he scanned, 
Resting his head upon his hand, 
Absorbed in studious thought: 


He knew not what the dream foreshowed : 
That nought divine may hold abode 

Where death's dark shade is felt : 
And therefore were the Muses nine 
Leaving the old poetic shrine, 

Where they so long had dwelt. 


Ir, 


The theatre was thronged once more, 
More thickly than the day before, 
To hear the half-heard song. 
The day wore on. Impatience came. 
They called upon Philemon’s name, 
With murmurs loud and long. 


Some sought at length his studious cell, 
And to the stage returned, to tell 
What thousands strove to ask. 
‘The poet we have been to seek 
Sate with his hand upon his cheek, 
As pondering o’er his task. 


‘We spoke. He made us no reply. 
We reverentially drew nigh, 
And twice our errand told. 
He answered not. We drew more near : 
The awful mystery then was clear : 
We found him stiff and cold. 


‘Struck by so fair'a death, we stood 
Awhile in sad admiring mood ; 

Then hastened back, to say, 
That he, the praised and loved of all, 
Is deaf for ever to your call : 

That on this self-same day, 


* When here presented should have been 
The close of his fictitious scene, 
His life’s true scene was o’er : 
We seemed, in solemn silence awed, 
To hear the ‘‘ Farewell and applaud,” 
Which he may speak no more. 
* Of tears the rain gave prophecy : 
The nuptial dance of comedy 
Yields to the funeral train. 
Assemble where his pyre must burn : 
Honour his ashes in their urn : 
And on another day return 
To hear his songs again.’ 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 
A beautiful fiction. 
MR. FALCONER, 
If it be a fiction. The supernatural is confined to the dream. All 
the rest is probable ; and Iam willing to think it true, dream and all. 
THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


You are determined to connect the immaterial with the material 
world, as far as you can. 


UvV2 
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MR. FALCONER. 


I like the immaterial world. I like to live among thoughts and 
images of the past and the possible, and even of the impossible, now and 
then. 

THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 


Certainly, there is much in the material world to displease sensitive 
and imaginative minds ; but I do not know any one who has less cause 
to complain of it than you have. You are surrounded with all possible 
comforts, and with all the elements of beauty, and of intellectual 
enjoyment. 

MR. FALCONER. 

It is not my own world that I complain of. It is the world on which 
I look ‘ from the loop-holes of retreat.’ I cannot sit here, like one of the 
Gods of Epicurus, who, as Cicero says, was satisfied with thinking 
through all eternity, ‘how comfortable he was.’* I look with feelings 
of intense pain on the mass of poverty and crime ; of unhealthy, unavail- 
ing, unremunerated toil, blighting childhood in its blossom, and woman- 
hood in its prime ; of ‘ all the oppressions that are done under the sun,’ 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


I feel with you on all these points ; but there is much good in the 
world; more good than evil, I have always maintained. 


They would have gone off in a 
discussion on this point, but the 
French clock warned them to 
luncheon. 

In the evening the young lady 
was sufficiently recovered to join 
the little party in the drawing- 
room, which consisted, as before, of 
Mr. Falconer, Mr. Gryll, Doctor 
‘Anodyne, and the Reverend Doctor 
Opimian. Miss Gryll was intro- 
duced to Mr. Falconer. She was 


full of grateful encomium for the 
kind attention of the sisters, and 
expressed an earnest desire to hear 
their music. The wish was readily 
complied with. She heard them 
with great pleasure, and, though 
not yet equal to much exertion, she 
could not refrain from joining in 
with them in their hymn to Saint 
Catharine, 

She accompanied them when 
they retired. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 
I presume those Latin words are genuine old monastic verses: they 
have all the air of it. 
MR. FALCONER. 
They are so, and they are adapted to old music, 


DOCTOR ANODYNE, 


There is something in this hymn very solemn and impressive. In an 
age like ours, in which music and pictures are the predominant tastes, I 
do not wonder that the forms of the old Catholic worship are received 
with increasing favour. There is a sort of adhesion to the old religion, 
which results less from faith than from a certain feeling of poetry ; it 
finds its disciples ; but it is of modern growth ; and has very essential 
differences from what it outwardly resembles, 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


It is, as I have frequently had occasion to remark, and as my young 
friend here will readily admit, one of the many forms of the love of ideal 
beauty, which, without being in itself religion, exerts on vivid ima- 
ginations an influence that is often very like it. 


* Comprehende igitur animo, et propone ante oculos, deum nihil aliud in omni 


wternitate, nisi, Mihi pulchre est, et, Ego beatus sum, cogitantem.—Cicerno: De 
Naturd Deorum: 1. i. ¢. 41. 
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Ceylon. 


MR. FALCONER. 
An orthodox English Churchman was the poet who sang to the 


Virgin : 


Thy image falls to earth. Yet some, I ween, 
Not unforgiven the suppliant knee might bend, 
As to a visible Power, in which did blend 

All that was mixed and reconciled in thee, 

Of mother’s love with maiden purity, 

Of high with low, celestial with terrene.* 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


Well, my young friend, the love of ideal beauty has exercised none 


but a benignant influence on you, whatever degree of orthodoxy there 
may be in your view of it. 


The little party separated for the night. 


CEYLON+ 


We have on our table the fifth 
edition of a book published 
five months ago, descriptive of a 
country, of which till the appear- 
ance of these singularly successful 
volumes, the ignorance that pre- 
vailed was almost proverbial. In 
the course of a single season Sir 
Emerson Tennent has made the 
name of ‘Ceylon’ as familiar as that 
of Italy, by the production of a 
work,in which he has embodied, in 
a form at once encyclopedic and 
luminous, the result of years of un- 
wearied and well-directed research 
combined with minute and extended 
personal observation during the 
period that he administered the 
Government of the island. Before 
proceeding to cull from the author’s 
pages a sufficiency of facts and 
illustrations to convey a view of 
Singhalese history, of the political 
and social influences to which the 
island has been exposed, and of the 
wondrous profusion of animal and 
vegetable life which it supports, we 
would state that the very concep- 
tion of Sir Emerson Tennent’s work 
is one of its leading novelties, and 


the way in which his idea has been’ 


worked out, one of the best features 
of his book. His main object 
seems to have been to fit and 


compress into one comprehensive 
treatise the varied contents of a 
vast number, so as to furnish a 
manual of all that is known about 
Ceylon ; to describe all that can be 
seen there; and to present the re- 
sults of his own researches and ob- 
servations in reference to the island, 
its productions, and its people, in 
such a form as to be not only use- 
ful to those interested in the colony, 
but attractive also to readers of 
every class. We are bound to 
confess that we cannot at this 
moment recall an instance of any 
country which has been similarly 
cael. and described ; and now 
that an example has been so suc- 
cessfully set, we trust that it will be 
followed by others of our colonial 
officials in regard to the possessions 
of the British Crown with which 
they may be connected. Thus the 
wish of Sir Bulwer Lytton, that 
the inhabitants of Great Britain 
should be provided with reliable 
information as to the nature of the 
fields of enterprise offered by our 
various colonies, will be carried 
out in a thoroughly practical and 
useful way. 

We believe that the civil history 
of Ceylon is the most important 
portion of Sir Emerson’s work. For, 


* Worpswortu : Ecclesiastical Sonnets, i. 21. 
+ Ceylon: an Account of the Island, Physical, Historical, and Topographical : 


with Notices of its Natural History, Antiquities, and Productions. 
2 Vols. 
London: Longmans and Co. 
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the whole story of the Singhalese 
people, and of the variousinfluences, 
religious and political, to which 
they have been exposed since the 
earliest date of their authentic his- 
tory, must be studied if we wish 
to arrive at the policy most suited 
to their peculiar instincts, and 
most adapted to attach them, now, 
as loyal subjects to the — and 
crown of Great Britain. But before 
abstracting the result of the author's 
laborious investigations into this 
portion of his task—investigations 
pursued through a wide range, not 
only of classical authors, but of 
medizeval and little known writers 
of Germany, Italy, France, Spain, 
Portugal, and Holland—it may be 
well to bring before the eyes of our 
readers a glance at the wonders 
of the island itself, its gorgeous 
scenery, its singular physical forma- 
tion, and the extraordinary animals 
by which it is inhabited. 

Ceylon does not present any 
very striking geological features. 
Its main geological elements are 
gneiss, and the various new forms 
arising from its disintegration. Iron 
ore is found in very large quan- 
tities, and of singularly fine quality. 
Gems are still found in sufficient 
quantity to account for the early 
traditions of their splendour and 
profusion. The mountain zone in 
the south probably formed at first 
the largest proportion of the entire 
area of the island ; and the belt of 
low lands surrounding this on every 
side is made up of soil from the 
disintegration of the gneiss, and of 
sand formations of recent date, due 
to the action of marine currents. 
There is some resemblance between 
the geological character of the 
southern parts of India and the 
more elevated portions of Ceylon ; 
but there are also many important 
points of difference which are irre- 
concileable with the commonly re- 
ceived opinion that the island was 
torn from the mainland by some 
sudden convulsion— 

There is a marked preponderance of 
aqueous strata in the maritime portions 
cf the island, and an utter absence of 
organic remains from its mountain forma- 
tions, whilst fossils, both terrestrial and 
pelagic, are found in the Eastern ghauts, 
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and sandstone in some instances overlays 
the primary rocks which compose them, 
There are also exceptional peculiarities in 
the flora and fauna of the island, which 
suggest a distinction between it and the 
Indian continent. 


The sand formations on the coast 
are covered with vegetation even to 
tlie water’s edge; and plants of 
special botanical habit play an im- 
portant part in their agglomeration 
and fertilization. Of these the 
Spinifer squarrosus is one of the 
most peculiar. Its seeds are con- 
tained in a circular head, composed 
of a series of spine-like divisions, 
which radiate from the stalk in all 
directions. When they become 
mature the heads are detached from 
the plant, and are carried by the 
vad along the sand, dropping 
their seeds as they roll, which 
quickly strike root where they fall. 
The heads are so light that they 
float on water, and are thus carried 
across narrow estuaries, to continue 
the process of embanking on newly 
formed sand-bars, Each quarter 
of the island, and each stage in 
the process of agglomerating and 
fertilizing the arid sand forma- 
tions, are supplied with suitable 
plants for their requirements; 
and lastly, when a sufficient quan- 
tity of earth has been formed by 
the decay of successive generations, 
they are succeeded by trees of large 
magnitude, and of important uses 
in the domestic economy of the 
Singhalese. The most important 
of all is the coco-nut, which be- 
trays a marked predilection for the 
vicinity of the sea, and in fact never 
attains its full luxuriance when re- 
moved any distance from it. The 
whole seabord of Ceylon, to the 
south and west, exhibits continuous 
groves of coco-nut palms, the pro- 
duce of which forms a large element 
of native wealth, The palm-tribe 
is represented also by the talipat 
and the palmyra; and the forests 
of the interior present several 
species of wood suitable for timber. 
The banyan and the sacred Bo-tree 
of the Buddhistsare found in every 
forest; and one representative of 
the family, which flourishes in green 
old age amid the ruins of Anaraja- 
poora, is the oldest historical tree 
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in the world. The ceremonies ob- 
served at its planting, two hundred 
and eighty-eight years before the 
Christian era, form an episode in 
the chief national chronicle ; and to 
this day it receives the veneration 
of the natives of Ceylon and of all 
other Buddhist nations. In every 
quarter of the island, also, there is 
a marvellous variety and profusion 
of epiphytic plants. It is rare to 
see a single tree without its family 
of dependents, whose exquisite 
flowers add new beauty to the 
forest scenery. The ground too has 
its creepers: and in truth the 
spontaneous vegetation of the island 
is one of its most striking peculi- 
arities in the eyes of an European, 
Towards the north, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jaffna, coral formations 
are found overlying a bed of sand, 
in which wells abound, and supply 
the population with a sufficiency of 
water for the purposes of irrigation. 
This is a bountiful provision in adis- 
trict where there are no streams to 
be applied for agricultural require- 
ments. In reference to the occur- 
rence of fresh-water in such situa- 
tions, Mr. Darwin has propounded 
a theory, based on the supposition 


that it is impossible to separate salt 


from sea-water by filtration. He 
suggests that the porous coral rock, 
being permeated by salt water, the 
rain which falls on the surface must 
sink to the level of the surrounding 
sea, and ‘must accumulate there, 
displacing an equal bulk of sea- 
water; and as the portion of the 
latter in the lower part of the great 
sponge-like mass rises and falls 
with the tides, so will the fresh 
water near the surface.’ Sir Emer- 
son Tennent suggests many objec- 
tions to this theory. In the first 
place, it has been shown that water 
containing considerable quantities 
of saline matter in solution may by 
simple percolation through masses 
of porous strata be deprived of its 
salts to such an extent as probably to 
render salt water fresh, In the next 
place, rain falling on an already 
saturated surface would flow off, in 
place of sinking into it ; and there 
are several well attested instances 
of a thin layer of fresh water being 
found on the surface of the sea 
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after heavy rains in the Bay of 
Bengal. And again, rain being of 
less specific gravity than sea water, 
would fail to displace an equal bulk 
of the latter. Farther: in all coral 
islets, however small, which rest 
upon a bed of sand, fresh water is 
invariably found on sinking for it, 
in quantities so large as to be irre- 
concileable with the idea of rain- 
water caught on a small area. But 
this is not the case on islands such 
as Manaar, whose geologic charac- 
ter resembles that of the interior of 
Ceylon. Moreover, in all wells in 
coral formations, the level of the 
fresh water fluctuates with the rise 
and fall of the tide, From the con- 
sideration of these and analogous ; 
facts, Sir Emerson Tennent con- 
cludes that Mr. Darwin’s theory is 
untenable, and that the wells in the 
coral formations of Jaffna, where 
their existence is essential to the 
agricultural requirements of the 
population, are due entirely to per- 
colation of the sea-water through 
the underlying banks of sand. 

A very interesting section of Sir 
Emerson Tennent’s volumes is de- 
voted to the zoology of Ceylon. It 
is only within the last few years 
that much attention has been de- 
voted to the natural history of the 
island; but a complete summary 
of all that is yet known on the sub- 
ject is presented in the volumes 
before us. Their author has suc- 
ceeded in removing some com- 
monly received errors as to some 
of the fauna of the island, and has 
supplied many interesting facts as 
to the habits of the more important 
representatives of the various 
classes of animal life which abound 
in Ceylon. No elementary work 
on zoology with which we are ac- 
quainted has failed to perpetuate 
the error of confounding the repul- 
sive and vicious monkey of the 
Indian continent—the Silenus Veter 
of Linnzeus—with the graceful and 
gentle ‘ Wanderoo’ of Ceylon. This 
mistake has been repeated very 
recently on the labels that desig- 
nate these creatures in the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens of the Regent’s-park. 
It has been corrected for the first 
time, we believe, by Sir Emerson 
Tennent, who ascribes the credit 
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of the correction to the close 
observation of his friend, Dr. 
Templeton. In addition to four 
species of Wanderoos, the mam- 
malia are represented by the bear, 
the leopard, the buffalo, the ele- 
phant, and various others ; and the 
island is especially rich in Cheirop- 
tera. A curious peculiarity con- 
nected with the Ceylon bats (and 
found sparingly also in their 
European congeners), is their para- 
site, the Nycteribia, a creature 
which on cursory observation ap- 
pears to have neither head, eyes, 
antennz, nor mouth. 


The earlier observers of its structure 
assured themselves that the place of the 
latter was supplied by’ a cylindrical 
sucker, which being placed between the 
shoulders, the creature had no option but 
to turn upon its back to feed. This ap- 
parent anomaly was thought to have 
been compensated by another anomaly ; 
its three pairs of legs, armed with claws, 
being so arranged that they seemed to be 
equally distributed over its upper and 
under sides, the creature being thus en- 
abled to use them like hands, and to 
grasp the strong hairs above it while 
extracting its nourishment. Each foot is 
armed with two sharp hooks, with elas- 
tic pads opposed to them, so that the 
hair can not only be rapidly seized and 
firmly held, but quickly disengaged, as 
the nycteribia makes its way with amaz- 
ing celerity through the fur of the bat. 
Its apparent want of head is explained 
by the faculty which it has when at rest 
of throwing back its head and pressing it 
close between its shoulders, till the under 
side becomes uppermost, and not a ves- 
tige of head is visible. Close examination 
shows that the apparant tubercle has a 
leathery attachment like a flexible neck ; 
and the little creature is enabled by a 
sudden jerk to throw it forward into its 
normal position, when it is found to be 
furnished with a mouth, antenne, and 
four eyes, two on each side. The orga- 
nization of such an insect is a marvellous 
adaptation of physical form to special 
circumstances. As the nycteribia has to 
make its way through fur and hairs, its 
feet are furnished with prehensile hooks, 
which almost convert them into hands, 
and being obliged to conform to the sud- 
den flights of its patron, and accommo- 
date itself to inverted positions, all 
attitudes are rendered alike to it by the 
arrangement of its limbs, which enables 
it after every possible gyration to find 
itself always on its feet. 
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The prodigious number of Sin- 
ghalese birds, especially the my- 
riads of water-fowl, form one of 
the marvels of the island. Up- 
wards of three hundred and twenty 
species have been indicated, of 
which a list of thirty-eight is given 
by Sir Emerson Tennent, which, 
so far as is at present known, do 
not occur aliens As yet but 
little attention has been paid to 
the ichthyology and conchology of 
the island ; but enough has been 
done to show that the waters and 
shores of Ceylon offer rich and at- 
tractive fields for future investiga- 
tion. Of the more familiar of the 
Singhalese fish, some possess the 
strange power of secreting them- 
selves in the earth in the dry sea- 
son, and of there awaiting the 
renewal of water at the change 
of the monsoon. This habit is not 
pore to the fish of Ceylon: it 
1as been noticed in other tropical 
regions, and in some fresh water 
molluscs and aquatic coleoptera. 
The phenomenon of the reappear- 
ance of full-grown fish almost im- 
mediately after the fall of rain in 
places which had been’ encrusted 
with hard clay but a few days be- 
fore, is one which has excited much 
attention. Attempts have been 
made to explain it on the hypo- 
thesis that the spawn had lain 
imbedded in the dry earth till 
released by the rains, or else that 
the fish had fallen from the clouds 
during the deluge of the monsoon. 
Neither supposition will stand the 
test of examination. As to the 
first, moisture exists in the dry 
season of Ceylon only at depths to 
which it would be impossible for 
the parent fish to convey spawn by 
any means at present known. And 
further, even if we suppose it pos- 
sible that the spawn could be 
conveyed to the requisite depth, 
some interval of time would be 
required for vivification and 
growth after the coming of rain. 
But full-grown fish are found im- 
mediately after the cessation of the 
rains, long before the requisite 
period for growth has elapsed. And 
as to the second hypothesis, though 
well-attested cases of fish falling 
from the clouds are on record, the 
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phenomenon is not of sufficiently 
general or regular occurrence to 
account for the punctual appearance 
of full-grown fish in the Ceylon 
rice-fields at fixed periods of the 
year. The more probable supposi- 
tion is, that the Ceylon fish bury 
themselves in the mud on the ap- 
proach of the dry season, and 
become torpid until the recurrence 
of the rains, The natives are ac- 
customed to dig for fish in certain 
portions of the island, and the spe- 
cimens which they find are inva- 
riably full-grown. The effect of 
torpidity due to heat is exactly 
analogous to that of hybernation 
due to cold. In the tropics, heat 
is known to produce upon vegetable 
organizations the same results as 
cold in a more temperate climate. 
Thus the vine fails to ripen its 
fruit in Ceylon; but if the roots of 
a vine-plant be laid bare to the sun 
at the ane season of the year, it 
acquires the power which it pre- 
viously appeared to have lost. 
Again, amongst animal organiza- 
tions, bats which become dormant 
during a northern winter, when in- 
sects are rare, never become torpid 
in any part of the tropics ; and tor- 
toises which bury themselves in in- 
durated clay during the hot months 
in Venezuela, show no tendency 
to torpor in Ceylon, and yet hyber- 
nate when carried to the colder 
regions of Europe. ‘To the fish in 
the detached tanks and pools, when 
the heat by exhausting the water 
deprives them at once of motion 
and sustenance, the practical effect 
must be the same as if the frost of 
a northern winter were to encase 
them in ice. Nor is it difficult to 
believe that they can successfully 
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undergo the one crisis, when we 
know beyond question that they 
can survive the other.’ That some 
of the fish of Ceylon zestivate may 
therefore be regarded as an esta- 
blished fact. Another interesting 
fact in connexion with the general 
ichthyology of the island is, that 
fish have been found alive in the 
hot springs of Kannea, in which the 
temperaturerises occasionally above 
blood-heat. In other parts of the 
world, it has been proved that fishes 
exist in hot springs when the tem- 
perature is much higher than that 
just specified. 

Insect life in Ceylon is almost as 
multiform and ubiquitous as the 
growth of epiphytic plants to which 
we have already referred. Mos- 
quitoes and wasps are the curses of 
the country, to which plagues we 
must add the bare mention of a 
greater than either—the crafty and 
vigilant land-leech. Against its 
attacks all precautions are in vain. 
Man and beast alike suffer from its 
sanguinary instincts, and nothing 
save deprivation of moisture can 
banish it from its habitats. The 
existence of such pests, and of 
snakes and venomous myriapods, 
detracts no little from the comfort 
of residing in a country whose 
natural features are so charming, 
and whose general temperature is 
not injurious to a sound European 
constitution. 

With this necessarily curt and 
summary glance at the physical 
features and natural productions of 
the island, we now turn to the in- 
habitants of a scene so wondrously 
lovely. And here, as we lay down 
the volumes before us, we pause to 
feel how 


Strange that where Nature loved to trace 
As if for gods a dwelling-place, 

And every charm and grace hath mixed 
Within the paradise she fixed : 

There man, enamoured of distress, 
Should mar it into wilderness, 

And lust and rapine wildly reign, 

To darken o'er the fair domain ! 


The earliest inhabitants of Cey- 
lon were probably a branch of the 
same stock which first peopled the 
Dekkan. But whatever their origin, 
they were a simple race of foresters, 
who lived on the fruits of the soil, 


who were demon worshippers in 
religion, and who failed to offer 
any stubborn resistance to the 
descent of Wijayo, an Indian ad- 
venturer, and his followers, upon 
their shores, in the year 543 B.C. 
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Wijayo effected his landing, and 
planted his first settlement in the 
vicinity of the modern Putlam. 
Here he was soon reinforced by 
the arrival of emigrants from the 
continental tribes, before whom the 
aborigines gradually retired to the 
fastnesses of the Kandyan hills, and 
with whom they ultimately became 
partially incorporated. No attempt 
was made by the early conquerors 
of Ceylon to establish any kind of 
state or dominant religion. They 
contented themselves with forming 
petty kingdoms in various parts of 
the island, and with rendering 
‘Lanka habitable for men.’ Reli- 
gion was a matter of no moment to 
them: professors of whatever faith 
were welcome, provided only that 
they aided in colonizingthecountry ; 
and it was not till their tenure had 
been secured, and their numbers 
increased by more than two cen- 
turies of possession, that Buddhism 
became the recognised state reli- 
gion in Ceylon, In 307 Bo, 
Mahindo, the prophet, succeeded 
in converting the reigning king 
to the Buddhist faith, and the 
dominant race quickly followed 
their king’s example. Very soon 
after this the kings of Ceylon vied 
with each other in signalizing their 
reigns by the erection of gigantic 
reservoirs and tanks, and in the 
favour and countenance which they 
bestowed upon the priests and pro- 
fessors of Buddhism. Round the 
borders of each of the tanks villages 
were planted, and the people be- 
came united together in local orga- 
nizations to till the soil and to 
divide the produce of their labours. 
Union amongst the members of 
each village community was es- 
sential to the well-being of the 
whole number ; and so long as they 
were united and flourishing, and the 
village tanks in order, the great body 
of the people cared little whether 
the crown was in possession of the 
legitimate sovereign, or of a foreign 
Saar, and were, moreover, averse 
to the pursuit of trade in any 
shape. They were never brought 
into contact with the king, except 
when “forced labour’ was required 
for some great structure, and had 
neither hopes nor fears save those 
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connected with the culture of their 
rice crops and the due performance 
of their religious rites. 

The chronicles from which Sir 
Emerson Tennent has gathered 
his sketch of ancient Singhalese 
history, were drawn up by learned 
Buddhists in obedience to royal 
command, and are of great anti- 
quity and unquestionable authenti- 
city. But like all narratives of the 
same kind, they give but scanty de- 
tails as to the actual condition of the 
people, or the internal life of any 
of the orders of the State. Still 
they tell us enough to show that 
a comparatively high state of civi- 
lization flourished in the principal 
cities; and whilst their special 
object is to trace the progress 
of Buddhism in Ceylon, till it 
became almost imperial in its power 
and dimensions, they do not alto- 
gether omit to notice the arts 
and sciences, which were fitfully 
cultivated, and the external in- 
fluences to which the island was 
subjected. They reveal to us also 
the strange fact that commerce in 
Ceylon was entirely in the hands 
of Arab settlers, who colonized its 
coasts at a very early period, who 
became the medium of interchang- 
ing its gems and elephants for the 
produce of foreign lands, and who 
were brought into contact with the 
Singhalese kings and people with- 
out any formal recognition of them- 
selves as denizens of the State. 

The custom of employing foreign 
mercenaries for the defence of the 
kingdom is one of the earliest of 
which we have a record. It was 
soon followed by the seizure of the 
throne by Melaber usurpers. The 
first event of this kind took place 
in the year 207 B.c. But for seve- 
ral centuries similar bad effects did 
not again ensue, ‘The Malabar 
mercenaries were encouraged to 
settle in the island; the kings 
founded tanks and bestowed rich 
lands upon the priests ; the people 
brought the country into a high 
state of cultivation ; the priests and 
kings built mighty temples to the 
worship of Buddha; and Arab 
settlers on the southern coasts 
gathered wealth and influence from 
the pursuit of barter with the na- 
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tives and trade with foreign nations, 
At length, however, the restless 
Malabars, whose kinsmen had 
settled in various parts of Ceylon, 
began to make descents on the 
island from the opposite mainland. 
Thénceforward misfortune had full 
possession of Ceylon. Ruin and 
disaster everywhere followed the 
coming of the Malabar invaders: 
the village communities were soon 
disorganized; the gigantic tanks, 
whose existence had led to the 
island’s wealth and prosperity,were 
deserted and allowed to fall to de- 
cay; the waters, which had been 
used to fertilize, broke loose to 
convert lands once smiling with 
plenty into swamp and jungle: the 
villagers, who had depended upon 
their local union for their very ex- 
istence, were scattered and reduced 
to beggary ; and the civilizing effects 
of eight centuries were all but ef- 
faced by the disasters and misfor- 
tunes of the subsequent two. By 
the end of the sixth century A.D., 
the Malabars had established them- 
selves in Ceylon; and the island 
was never again free from foreign 
presence or foreign yoke. The 


Singhalese kings retired graduall 
before the aggressors, carrying with 
them their capital, their priesthood, 
and some of their civilizing in- 


stincts: but scarce one of their 
number was able to wage successful 
war against the invaders—not a 
deed of chivalry illumines a single 
reign save that of Prakrama Baku ; 
and for ten centuries Singhaletic 
history is but a record of kings who 
retained the semblance but not the 
reality of regal importance ; a tale 
of the exchange of peace and plenty 
for internecine strife and famine, 
of the transference of a country 
‘which had once been devoted to 
agriculture, and a chosen home of 
horticulture, into feeding-grqunds 
for the elephant, or jungle and 
swamp for the tiger and the croco- 
dile, relieved here and there by the 
account of an embassy received by 
the Singhalese nominal king, and 
terminating, in the last years of the 
fifteenth century, with his submis- 
sion to the Emperor of China. But 
throughout all this dreary time, the 
Moorish merchants plied their busy 
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trade on the coasts, and went on 
increasing in wealth and numbers 
and influence, to so great an extent 
that, but for the coming of a Euro- 
pean power upon the scene, they 
might have established a home for 
Islam in Ceylon. 

The Portuguese were the first 
Europeans who acquired any _per- 
manent footing in Ceylon. They 
made their appearance in the vici- 
nity of the island in the year 1505, 
but took no steps to obtain a settle- 
ment upon its coasts till twelve 
years after. Long before their 
coming, however, the fame of the 
island had reached to Europe. 
The soldiers of Alexander the 
Great, returning from their Indian 
campaign, brought back the first 
rumours of its ‘ elephants and ivory, 
its tortoises and marine mon- 
sters.’ Years after, in the reign of 
Claudius, Hippalus, 2 Roman sea- 
man, entrusted himself to the mon- 
soons, whose steady prevalence he 
was the first to chronicle, though 
not the first to observe, and was 
wafted to the coast of Malabar. An 
immediate impulse and direction 
was communicated to trade by his 
discovery, and a rapid acquaintance 
with the sea-coast of India was soon 
acquired. Pliny was able to form 
a wonderfully correct map of Ceylon 
fifty years after the discovery of 
Hippalus. About his time a Roman 
ship had been carried to Manaar, 
and not only had the officer in com- 
mand been courteously received by 
the reigning king, but an embassy 
had been sent to Rome, with some 
members of which Pliny had had 
the opportunity of conversing, and 
thus of correcting the statements 
current at an earlierdate. Ptolemy 
in a short time was able to add 
largely to Pliny’s information: 
in all probability because of his 
acquaintance with some of the ad- 
venturous Arabian and Egyptian 
seamen of his time. Sir Emerson 
Tennent has prepared a map from 
Pliny’s and Ptolemy’s data which 
— shows the amount of know- 
edge possessed at a very early 
period in regard to the island, and 
enables us to infer its importance 
7s a seat of trade from the fact that 
so much was known about its 
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coasts, and so little about its in- 
terior :— 

Subsequently, the transference of the 
seat of empire from Rome to Constanti- 
nople served to revive the overland trade 
with India; and the Persians vied with 
the Arabs and merchants of Egypt, and 
sought to divert the oriental trade from 
the Red Sea and Alexandria to the 
Euphrates and Tigris. The course of 
this trade had undergone a considerable 
change between the first and fifth cen- 
turies. So long as navigation was con- 
fined to coasting adventures, the fleets of 
the Ptolemies sailed no farther than to 
the ports of Arabia Felix, where they 
were met by Arabian vessels returning 
from the west coasts of India, bringing 
the products of China from the emporiums 
of Malabar. 


But the discovery of the mon- 
soons led to the accomplishment of 
bolder voyages ; and the great em- 
poriums of commerce were moved 
further and further south, until, in 
the fourth and fifth centuries, Cey- 
lon became the entrepdt for the 
interchange of tratlic between the 
Chinese and the Arabs and Per- 
sians who traded with the West. 
A very considerable amount of in- 
tercourse existed during many cen- 
turies between the Singhalese and 
the Chinese. Identity of religion 
explains why an intercourse, con- 
sisting at first of the interchange of 
embassies, and ultimately resulting 
in Ceylon becoming tributary to 
the Chinese, should have been car- 
ried on. But in addition to the in- 
terchange of diplomatic courtesies, 
the Chinese visited the ports of 
Ceylon for years, to trade with 
merchants of many lands, and to 
barter with the Moorish settlers, 
through whose hands all the pro- 
ducts of the interior of the island 
had to pass. Later still, when the 
Venetians rose to the rank of a 
great maritime power, their travel- 
lers penetrated to Ceylon, and 
brought back accounts of its wealth 
and beauty. These served and 
continued to excite vast interest 
in the island, until the discovery 
of the route to India round the 

tape of Good Hope gave a new 
direction to the course of trade. 
Strange to say, no writer of any 
country speaks of cinnamon as a 
product of the island, until we find 
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it mentioned by the Venetian tra- 
vellers of the fifteenth century, and 
not only mentioned as a Singhalese 
yroduction, but even praised as the 
a in the whole world. But up 
to the last of such continuous his- 
torical references, we find the ports 
of the island in possession of 
Arabian or Moorish merchants, who 
had a monopoly of all barter with 
the natives of the interior, and a 
paramount interest in all the 
foreign trade of Ceylon. 

The first appearance of the Por- 
tuguese flag in the waters of Ceylon 
was the result of an accident. The 
profitable trade previously con- 
ducted by the Moors in carrying 
the spices of Malaga and Sumatra 
to Cambay and Bassora having 
been effectually cut off by Portu- 
guese cruisers, the Moorish ships 
were compelled to take a wide 
course through the Maldives and to 
pass south of Ceylon in order to 
escape capture. The Portuguese 
Viceroy of India despatched his son 
with a fleet to intercept the Moors 
on their route, who wandering over 
unknown seas was unexpectedly 
carried by the current to the har- 
bour of Galle, where he found 
Moorish ships loading with cinna- 
mon and elephants. Their ownersat- 
tempted to deceive the Portuguese 
commander by an assertion that 
Galle was the residence of the 
Singhalese King, under whose pro- 
tection they professed to be trading. 
They asserted that they were au- 
thorized to propose a treaty of peace 
and commerce with the Portuguese, 
and even conducted one of the 
officers of the fleet to an interview 
with a native who personated the 
Singhalese monarch, and who pro- 
mised the Portuguese permission 
to erect a fort at Colombo. The’ 
Viceroy’s son, though aware of the 
deception, thought it prudent to 
dissemble, and again put to sea, 
after erecting a stone cross at Point 
de Galle to record the fact of his 
visit and reception. 

In the ae subsequent years 
the Portuguese devoted their atten- 
tion to the establishment of their 
ascendancy in India. When they 
had succeeded in planting settle- 
ments or forts at various points 
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round both the coasts of the main- 
land, a secure footing in Ceylon 
became a point of paramount im- 
portance. A Portuguese force and 
fleet was therefore. despatched to 
Colombo to take advantage of the 
concession alleged to have been 
made twelve years before. The 
Singhalese King was most averse 
toany dealings with the Portuguese, 
but his scruples were overruled by 
the promise of military aid in case 
of necessity, and by assurances of 
the riches that would accrue to 
him from the trade proposed to 
be established by the Portuguese. 
Dazzled by promises, the King gave 
a reluctant assent, and ‘the first 
European stronghold began to rise 
on the rocky beach of Colombo. 
The fortunes of the Portuguese 
during the first century of their 
resence in Ceylon were more or 
oe dependent on the temper and 
character of the various Singhalese 
kings. Some of these placed them- 
selves at the head of the Kandyan 
national party; others professed 
the Christian religion, on became 
mere auxiliaries to the conquering 
and proselytizing designs of the 
Christian intruders. The atrocities 


which marked this period are 


almost inconceivable. ‘Che more 
vigorous of the Kandyan chiefs 
waged war with intermittent suc- 
cess, and the Portuguese divided 
their attention between attempts to 
propagate the Christian religion, 
destruction of Buddhist temples 
and Singhalese villages, and re- 
risals of horrible barbarity. At 
ength, in 1586, the Singhalese King 
was obliged to fly to Manaar to 
escape the designs of the Kandyan 
national leader. The King placed 
himself under Portuguese protec- 
tion; he and his daughter were 
received as converts to the Hol 

Catholic Church ; and on his deat 

his daughter became a ward of 
Portugal. In 1597 the last legi- 
timate Emperor of Ceylon expired 
at Colombo, and bequeathed his 
ancestral dominions to Philip IL 
By this deed the Portuguese ac- 
uired their title to the island, with 
the exception of Jaffna and Kandy. 
The Singhalese recognised Philip II. 
as their lawful sovereign; and a 
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covenant was concluded by which 
they promised obedienceto the King 
of Portugal so long as he respected 
the rights and usages of the nation. 
The Portuguese acquired the right 
to the royal monopolies of cinna- 
mon, pepper, and musk, obtained 
the power of recruiting their forces 
by the feudal service of the 
peasantry, and the ‘ Captain-Gene- 
ral’ of Colombo was empowered to 
collect the revenues in the same 
way as they had been raised by 
the kings of Cotta. Moreover the 
priests and religious orders obtained 
full liberty to preach Christianity. 
and no opposition was to be offere 
to conformity to the Christian 
faith. 

The later years of the Portuguese 
tenure were more fortunate than 
the first. But the necessity of 
watching the Kandyans caused 
military expenditure quite incom- 
mensurate with the commercial 
value of the island; and the re- 
turns which Ceylon made to the 
home Government, even after the 
King of Portugal became the ac- 
knowledged sovereign, fell lament- 
ably short of the first expectations. 
Jaffna remained the capital of an 
independent State till the year 
1617, when it was invested by a 
Portuguese force; and Kandy co 
became the capital of the sole re- 
maining independent portion of 
the island; and even this was held 
by a queen who had been a ward 
of the Portuguese. The most 
stringent laws were passed by the 
Portuguese for the protection of 
their trade; and a jealous mono- 
poly was established, especially in 
the article of cinnamon, the sur- 
plus of which commodity was an- 
nually burned, in order to enhance 
the value of the island’s produce, 
Numbers of the Singhalese became 
nominal Christians, receiving at 
their baptisms the honorific title 
of Don, which is proudly borne 
by their descendants, even when 
they have become recusants from 
the Christian faith. Intermittent 
sacred wars marked the latter years 
of the Portuguese period, in which 
the excesses of the natives were ex- 
ceeded by the cruelties of the Euro- 
peans, Superadded to the drain on 
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the exchequer from the need of 
troops to guard the preaching of 
Christ, sword in hand, or to wreak 
vengeance for excesses committed 
against the converts, was the neces- 
sity of providing against the de- 
signs of the Dutch, who first made 
their appearance in Ceylon in the 
year 1602. More than fifty years 
were consumed by them in endea- 
vours to expel the Portuguese: 
alliances were formed between 
them and the King of Kandy; 
Ceylon was devastated by wars an 
forays, varied by brief intervals of 
quiet but not of repose,in which 
the two European nations had by 
turns the support of the national 

arty, but in all of which the 
Dutch showed the spirit of yield- 
ing and submission, which they 
manifested still more clearly when 
they afterwards gained possession 
of the island. At last, in 1658, 
the Dutch became virtual masters 
of the seabord— 


and applied themselves deliberately to ex- 
tract the utmost possibleamount of advan- 
tage from their victory. Their career 
throughout the period of their dominion on 
theisland exhibitsa marked contrast to that 
of the Portuguese: it was characterized by 
no lust for conquest, and unstained by acts 
of remorseless cruelty to the Singhalese. 
The fanatical zeal of the Roman Catholic 
sovereicus for the propagation of the 
faith was replaced by the earnest toil of 
the Dutch traders to extend their trading 
monopolies, and the almost chivalrous 
energy with which the soldiers of Portugal 
resented and resisted the attacksof the na- 
tive princes was exchanged forthe subdued 
gentleness with which the merchants of 
Holland endured the insults and out- 
rages perpetrated by the tyrant of Kandy 
upon their envoys and officers. The 
maintenance of peace was so essential to 
the extension of commerce that no pro- 
vocation, however gross, was sufficient 
to rouse them to retaliation, provided the 
offence was individual or local, and did 
not interrupt the routine of business at 
their factories on the coast. 


The native Singhalese Empire 
still survived, and the Moors still 
plied their busy trade on the coast. 
All the attempts of the Dutch to 
crush these busy traders—even to 
the attempt to put them down by 
the establishment of differential 
duties on imports, assessed accord- 
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ing to the religion of the importer 
—were in vain; and, even to this 
day, the descendants of the Arab 
merchants engross a large share of 
the internal trade of the island. 
But _ a nae in secur- 
ing to themselves a rigid monopol 
of all the great branches of aa 
merce, and entered into possession 
of the same sources of revenue 
which had been collected by the 
Portuguese. The monopoly of cin- 
namon was guarded even more care- 
fully: the most cruel and oppres- 
sive laws were made, both in regard 
to the protection of the growing 
tree, and to define the duties of the 
native tribe which performed the 
work of collection. In addition to 
their ordinary trading operations, 
certain monopolies were established 
by the Dutch, from which they 
menage to reap arevenue. They 
also levied taxes suited to the 
habits of the native population: 
a land-tax assessed on produce; a 
tithe on coco-nut gardens ; a licence 
for fishermen’s boats, besides a fish- 
tax on the capture, and various 
other small items, which were col- 
lected by the native headmen and 
their subordinates. But the island 
failed to pay the Dutch as it had 
er failed to reimburse the 
ortuguese: and grasping policy 
was as disappointing in its results 
as had been the more chivalrous 
conduct of the preceding European 
race. The Dutch fully deserved 
the monetary misfortunes which 
attended them. For throughout 
the whole period of their tenure of 
Ceylon, they never manifested the 
slightest disinterested concern for 
the elevation and happiness of the 
native population. Even in the 
matter of schools, which were 
freely established, they avowed 
that their object was to wean the 
young Singhalese from their alle- 
giance to the Emperor, and to im- 
press them the better with the 
power and ascendancy of Holland. 
The churches which they founded 
for the extension of the Protestant 
faith, were built to counteract the 
influence of the Portuguese Roman 
Catholics; and notwithstanding 
partial efforts which they made for 
the advancement of the people 
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when their interests were identical 
with those of the Government, 
successive governors were obliged 
to admit the fact of habitual op- 
pression by the headmen and the 
officials, and to record their con- 
viction that the condition of the 
Singhalese under the Dutch was no 
better than it had been under the 
Portuguese. 

Ceylon, with the exception of 
the portion of the island then sub- 
ject to a native king, was ceded to 
the East India Company in 1796. 
The monopolies which had been 
established, and the rights which 
the Dutch had derived from former 
possession of the regal power, 
passed into their hands; and with 
them came also the system of 
Roman Dutch law prevalent in the 
island. For a short time the Home 
Government allowed the island to 
remain under the control of the 
East India Company. But the 
total change of administration in- 
troduced, and the extortions and 
excesses permitted by their first 
representatives in order to gather 
as much plunder as possible from 
afruit of conquest not then secured 
by treaty, led to a violent out- 
break of the whole native popu- 
lation; on the quelling of which 
the Home Government determined 
to administer the colony direct 
from the Crown. In 1798 the 
Honourable Fred. North was sent 
out as the first British Gover- 
nor, and empowered to make an 
political or fiscal regulations which 
the state of the island appeared to 
him to require. His administration 
was characterized by signal success 
in the organization of civil govern- 
ment; the promotion of religion, 
education, and commerce ; the esta- 
blishment of courts of justice ; the 
reform of the revenue, and the ad- 
vancement of native agriculture and 
industry. But it was dimmed by 

ve diplomatic errors, and stained 

y scenes of bloodshed, the causes of 
which have been fully explained for 
the first time by Sir Emerson Ten- 
nent, who has examined the Go- 
vernor’s conduct by help of his pri- 
vate letters preserved in the Wel- 
lesley MSS. The independence of 
the King of Kandy was recognised 
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by the British when the seabord of 
Ceylon was ceded to them by the 
Dutch. The occupant of the throne 
was then a mere boy, who had 
been nominated by his Adigar or ° 

rime minister, on the demise of 
ie uncle. Mr. North was willing 
to acknowledge the rights of the 
representative of the ancient Sin- 
ghaletic dynasty, and was preparing 
to do honour to him by an embassy 
of unusual magnificence, when the 
Adigar opened up most confiden- 
tial communications with the 
British Governor. The Kandyan 
minister revealed his hatred of the 
reigning family, and his desire to 
found a new dynasty in his own 
person. Mr. North saw in the 
Adigar’s proposals ‘an opportunity 
for establishing a military protec- 
torate at Kandy with a subsidized 
British force, on the model of the 
mediatized provinces of India.’ In 
his zeal for the attainment of this 
object, he not only lent himself to 
intrigues dishonourable to his posi- 
tion as a British Governor and to 
his character as an English gentle- 
man, but he also forbore to de- 
nounce the treason of the minister. 
Finally, he came to an agreement 
by which the Singhalese King was 
to be reduced to a nonentity, and 
induced to take up his residence 
in the British dominions, whilst 
the Adigar was to be invested with 
the regency of the kingdom, within 
which a British force was to be 
maintained at the expense of the 
Kandyans. These projects were 
to be carried out by means of an 
embassy despatched ostensibly to 
negotiate a treaty with the King, 
an agreement having been made 
that the ambassador should be the 
general commanding in the island, 
and that the subsidiary force 
should be introduced under the 
guise of his escort. The influence 
of the Adigar was sufficient to in- 
duce the King to permit the ad- 
vance of the ambassador with his 
formidable suite. But the Kandyan 
nobles. became alarmed, and at 
length succeeded in exciting the 
fears of the King. A large portion 
of the English troops was forbidden 
to cross the frontier, and the gene- 
ral, after devious marches through 
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the Kandyan passes, arrived at 
Kandy with only a small portion 
of his intended army. Here his 
patience was worn out by repeated 
delays; the reception of a sub- 
sidized force was declined; and 
the ambassador-general was finally 
obliged to return without negoti- 
ating any treaty whatever. The 
Adigar, foiled in his treachery, next 
attempted to sow dissension be- 
tween the King and the Governor. 
Failing in this, he excited insur- 
rections at various parts of the 
island, which were soon quelled. 
At length, in 1802, armed parties 
began to disturb the frontier, and 
a rich caravan of Moors, British 
subjects, returning from Kandy to 
Putlam, were forcibly deprived of 
their property by officers of the 
King. Compensation wasdemanded 
but evaded; war ensued, an 

Kandy was seized by General 
MacDowall, who found the city de- 
serted by its inhabitants. In con- 
cert with the Adigar, the British 
raised an usurper to the Kandyan 
throne, who at once consented to 
receive a subsidized force at his 
capital, and conceded extensive 
territory to the British Crown, A 
convention was entered into by 


which the king de facto was to be’ 


relegated to Jaffna, and the Adigar 
invested with supreme authority at 
Kandy ; and on the faith of this 
treaty with an undisguised traitor, 
the British General retired to 
Colombo, leaving a garrison of 
three hundred English and seven 
hundred Malays as the subsidized 
contingent. But the Adigar was 
not yet content with the fruits of 
his treachery. He formed the de- 
sign of seizing the British Gover- 
nor, of exterminating the garrison, 
and of ee a new dynasty at 
Kandy. Accjdent prevented the 
success of the first part of his pro- 
ject; but the massacre of the 
troops was fearfully realized. War 
followed, in which the nominal 
King took an active part, and with 
war were coupled insurrections in 
all parts of the island, Mr. North 
was unprovided with a sufficient 
number of troops to exact ven- 
geance for the crimes of the Adigar, 
and was obliged to content him- 
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self by reducing the Singhalese dis- 
tricts to obedience. At length in 
1803, a sullen peace was concluded, 
which lasted till 1815, when a re- 
newal of similar aggressions by 
the Kandyan sovereign led to his 
final overthrow, and to the assump- 
tion of the government of the 
whole island by the British. The 
last years of the Kandyan King’s 
existence as an independent sove- 
reign were marked by the most 
awtul atrocities, and it was but the 
lack of men which prevented three 
successive British governors from 
deposing him years before the event 
finally took place. His deposition 
and the assumption of supreme 
power was soon followed by an- 
other rebellion, which was crushed 
in a few months. This was the 
last outbreak against British autho- 
rity in Ceylon ; and the forty years 
which have since elapsed have been 
peaceful, and devoted by the vari- 
ous successive governors to im- 
prove the condition of the island 
and the people. 

Such is a brief summary of the 
0g 00 changes to which Ceylon 

as been subjected during the last 
four-and-twenty centuries. It was 
no easy task for the early British 
governors to deal with an island 
which had suffered from so many 
vicissitudes, and in which the de- 
scendants of so many dissimilar 
races were to be ruled by the same 
laws and brought under a uniform 
fiscal system. With the Kandyans, 
whose chiefs retained feudal rights 
over their dependents, and whose 
priests, though repudiating the dis- 
tinction of caste, taught the serfs 
of the soil to yield superstitious 
homage to can rank, it was 
especially difficult to deal. But 
Sir Robert Brownrigg was equal to 
the emergency, and signalized his 
brief tenure of power by wise enact- 
ments, all tending to narrow the 
range of feudal power, and to ex- 
pand the influence and protection 
of law. Amougst his reforms were 
the practical abolishment of raja- 
kariya ; the transfer of the adminis- 
tration of justice from the native 
headmen to European civilians; 
the imposition of a tithe on culti- 
vated lands in lieu of personal ser- 
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vices, and the substitution of 
official salaries instead of local 
assessment for the remuneration of 
the chiefs. His successor, Sir Ed- 
ward Barnes, devoted his attention 
to supplying the country with 
suitable roads, and before he re- 
signed his government he had 
rendered insurrection in Kandy 
almost impossible, by piercing its 
lofty mountains with a military 
road of pre-eminent excellence, and 
had commenced the formation of a 
highway from ‘Trincomalie to 
Colombo. In the succeeding years, 
civil organization has been matured 
with success ; domestic slavery has 
been abolished ; religious disquali- 
fications removed; a legislative 
council established ; trading mono- 
polies extinguished ; and commerce 
encouraged in its utmost freedom. 
The island has long enjoyed the 
blessings of peaceful order; the 
Singhalese of the maritime pro- 
vinces, long familiarized with Euro- 
yean energy, view the results of 
ritish rule with satisfaction ; and 
though the Kandyans, brought 
into more recent contact with civi- 
lization, still exhibit uneasy sur- 
prise at the effect it is producing, 
it is not too much to expect that 
in the course of a few years the 
inhabitants of the whole island 
will rest secure in the conscious- 
ness of the value of British protec- 
tion. 

The difficulties of introducing any 
change in fiscal concerns in Ceylon 
may be illustrated by the conse- 
quences of reducing the fish-tax, 
which had been established by the 
Portuguese and perpetuated during 
the Dutch period. It was fixed 
originally at one-fourth of the quan- 
tity caught, the collection being 
undertaken by officers who, in re- 
turn for the payment, undertook to 
pe the fishermen and to regu- 

ate all the affairs of the fisher caste. 
The British, on gaining possession 
of the island, attempted to establish 
a money licence on the boats in 
lace of the old payment in kind. 

ut the experiment, though thrice 
attempted, was in each case a 
failure, and the old system was 
thrice restored) Notwithstanding 
these disappointments, the tax was 
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reduced from a fourth to a sixth in 
1834, from a sixth to a tenth in 
1837, and finally abolished in 1840. 
It 1s a singular fact that each dimi- 
nution of duty, instead of leading 
to an increase of the trade, was 
attended with directly contrary re- 
sults, For as soon as the fishermen 
lost their accustomed stimulus to 
exertion, the number of fishing- 
boats became diminished, the sup- 
ply became reduced, and the price 
of fish rose to more than double its 
former amount. This result is in 
direct antagonism to commonly re- 
ceived economic notions ; and it is 
not a little singular to find that a 
similar attempt, made in Portugal 
some years ago, to abolish all dues 
on the capture of fish, was followed 
by exactly similar results, 

Rice and cinnamon were the 
main products of Ceylon prior to 
the British tenure of the island. 
The former must always be re- 
garded as a staple product, whose 
growth it is éenential to encourage 
in every possible way. In spite of 
all the changes and disasters to 
which their country has been ex- 
posed, and arising perhaps from 
the feeling of attachment to the soil 
which was nourished by the early 
national system of village organiza- 
tion, the Singhalese people still re- 
gard the ruins of their ancient 
tanks with a feeling of veneration, 
and point to them as the proudest 
mementoes of the former wealth 
and greatness of their country. It 
would be a wise and graceful act 
on the part of the existing Execu- 
tive to. pay some deference to this 
auliseak feeling, and by restoring 
some of the more perfect of the 
ruined tanks, to render it easy for 
the Singhalese to follow their agri- 
cultural instincts, At the same 
time, it would be very desirable if 
some modification could be intro- 
duced both in the tax at present 
levied on all home-grown grain, 
and in the mode of its collection ; 
for, with singular inconsistency, the 
government of Ceylon not only im- 
poses a tax of fifty per cent, on all 
imported grain, for the purpose of 
encouraging native agriculture, but 
the tax on the latter has been so 
rigorously enforced as materially to 
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check native enterprise. Sir Emer- 
son Tennent suggests as well wor- 
thy‘of consideration the total ex- 
emption of home-grown grain from 
taxation, and points out the perfect 
practicability of restoring, at a mo- 
derate expense, some of the ruined 
tanks, round the borders of which 
villagers might be gathered as in 
the olden time, united together by 
local ties for the common interest 
of all, and aiding to raise Ceylon 
to its early state of wealth and fer- 
tility. 

The growth of cinnamon is now 
of comparatively small importance. 
The quantity of land devoted to its 
culture, and the size of the crop 
raised, have both increased under 
British tenure. But the amount of 
tax imposed on cinnamon in lieu 
of the former system of monopoly 
prevented the expansion of its cul- 
ture, until the produce of Java 
succeeded in driving all the finer 
qualities of Ceylon cinnamon out 
of the market. Had remissions of 
the duties upon the culture and ex- 
port of cinnamon been made in 
time, it is not impossible that the 
crop might have remained a staple 
in the island. The necessary en- 
couragement was given too late ; 
and now that Java sends so large 
a stock to the British market, 
it is improbable that the finer 
qualities of the plant will ever 
again become a leading product of 
the island. The importance for- 
merly attached to the culture of 
cinnamon has been transferred 
during the British period to the 
culture of coffee. The coffee-plant, 
though known to have flourished in 
Ceylon for ages, was never syste- 
matically cultivated till within the 
last thirty years. General Fraser, 
to whom, in conjunction with Major 
Skinner, the present accurate know- 
ledge of the physical features of 
Ceylon is mainly attributable, was 
virtually the first to introduce the 
culture of coffee as a commercial 
speculation. His example was 
largely followed: the clearing of 
forest: lands for the reception of 
coffee-plants was encouraged by a 
special exemption of coffee culture 
from taxation ; and the whole offi- 
cial population was affected with a 
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mania for purchasing and clearing 
estates for coffee growing. This 
mania ended in the ruin of many 
of those who had speculated in 
Government lands. For the soil of 
Ceylon, though capable of support- 
ing a wonderful amount of spon- 
taneous vegetation, is not uni- 
formly responsive to systematical 
cultivation. Little judgment had 
been displayed in the selection of 
the first coffee estates ; and failure 
of the anticipated crop, added to 
the consequent depreciation in the 
value of unsuitable lands, reduced 
many of the first speculators to ab- 
solute beggary. Time has rectified 
such early errors; experience has 
winted out the portionsof the island 
ost suited for the growth of the 
plant ; the extravagant expenditure 
of the early planters has been re- 
duced, and their extravagant anti- 
cipations entirely dissipated. The 
rapid and profitable extension of 
the cultivation of the plant in 
Ceylon is the best test of the suita- 
bility of the island for its growth; 
and with proper care there is every 
reason to expect that the future of 
the Ceylon coffee-planters will be 
sufficiently remunerative to entice 
capitalists who can reside on their 
estates into joining in coffee-plant- 
ing speculations, 

Closely connected with all that 
relates to the extension of enter- 
prise in Ceylon, is the inquiry as 
to where the seat of government 
should be placed. There are many 
grounds of objection to the re- 
tention of Colombo as the capital 
of the island. Its adoption by the 
Portuguese and its retention by the 
Dutch were due solely to the acci- 
dent of its propinquity to the only 
district of the island producing 
cinnamon. Neither nation ever 
dreamed of considering what port 
might be best adapted to commerce, 
or best calculated to encourage Sin- 
ghaletic industry. The early years 
of the British tenure were devoted to 
the preservation of the monopoly 
from which their predecessors had 
derived their chief revenues ; and it 
was indispensable for the security 
of the valuable possessions of the 
Crown to retain the residence of 
the governor in their immediate 
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vicinity. But recent years have 
seen a wonderful change in the 
circumstances of the island. Not 
only is cinnamon no longer a pam- 
pered Government monopoly, but it 
has even ceased to be productive to 
the revenue as an article of general 
export.- Local and exclusive in- 
terests have given way all over the 
island to universal and popular re- 
quirements ; and the question as to 
the position most suitable for the 
seat of government and the centre 
of trade has been already mooted 
and warmly discussed in Ceylon. 
The natural position of Trinco- 
malie marks it as a spot specially 
suitable for the establishment of 
a great emporium of trade; and 
if steps were taken to turn its 
great natural advantages to ac- 
count, an impulse would be con- 
tributed to cultivation in déserted 
districts of the country which 
would far more than counterbalance 
any evils that could arise from 
interference with vested interests 
elsewhere. The only grave diffi- 


culty in the way of making Trinco- 
malie the capital of Ceylon arises 
from the fact that rain is usually 


prevalent there at the time when 
coffee requires to be dried at the 
shipping place prior to embarka- 
tion. ‘But even if this objection 
were to be uniformly existent, 
which is far from being the case, 
its inconveniences would soon be 
obviated by improvements in the 
processes, by the construction of 
more suitable buildings, and by 
greatly increased-facilities of trans- 
port,’ 

If venerable antiquity were to 
determine the port which should 
be the future capital of Ceylon, un- 
questionable claims could be urged 
in favour of the selection of Point 
de Galle. It was for centuries 
the great emporium at which the 
Arabs and Persians and Chinese 
met to exchange the merchandize 
of the East and West, and pro- 
bably the farthest point eastward 
ever reached by the Greeks of the 
Lower Empire, by the Romans, and 
by the Egyptian mariners of Bere- 
nice under the Ptolemies, and in 
more modern times it was a mart 
of Portugal and Holland. But an 
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interest deeper than any which can 
arise from the connexion of such 
nations with Point de Galle attaches 
to the port, inasmuch as there is 
reason to believe that it is identical 
with the long-sought locality of 
Tarshish. ‘A careful examination . 
of the Scripture narrative suggests 
that there are two places at least to 
which the Phcenicians traded, each 
of which bore the name of Tarshish, 
one to the north-west whence they 
brought tin, iron, and lead, and 
another to the east which supplied 
them with ivory and gold.’ Bochart 
conjectured that the Eastern Tar- 
shish was in the vicinity of Cape 
Comorin ; but from want of topo- 
graphical knowledge he failed to 
fix its exact locality. From the 
sacred narrative it would appear 
that Tarshish was situated on an 
island governed by kings, and 
carrying on an extensive foreign 
trade. Isaiah associates Tarshish 
with Paul and Lud that draw the 
bow, a characteristic maintained by 
the Veddahs, the remnant of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Ceylon, 
to the present day. The voyage 
occupied three years; and it is 
curious that a Persian poem of the 
tenth century, which professes to 
describe an expedition from Jeru- 
salem for the conquest of Ceylon, 
states that the time occupied on 
the outward voyage was a year and 
a half. The cargoes brought home 
to Eziongeber consisted of gold 
and silver, ivory, apes, and pea- 
cocks, Gold and silver are not in- 
digenous to Ceylon, but they could 
have been brought from Ophir; and 
the sacred books of the Singhalese 
are even now inscribed on plates of 
silver. Ivory, apes, and peacocks 
are found in the island in great 
abundance ; and it is not a little 
remarkable that the names by which 
these articles are designated in the 
Hebrew Scriptures are identical 
with the Tamil appellations which 
they bear at the present day. Thus 
by geographical position, by indi- 
genous productions, and by the fact 
of its having been from time imme- 
morial the resort of merchant ships 
from Egypt, Arabia, and Persia on 
the one side, and India and China 
on the other, Galle presents a com- 
XX2 
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bination of claims to be recognised 
as the Eastern Tarshish of the 
Phoenicians which cannot be ad- 
vanced in favour of any other place 
in the world. 

But whilst Galle can urge so 
interesting claims to notice, its 
harbour is neither sufficiently com- 
modious nor secure to render it 
desirable that it should be selected 
as the seat of government. It must 
ultimately become the great civil 
arsenal of the East—a rendezvous 
for packets from India, Australia, 
and China, and a place of vast im- 
portance in its relations to our 
colonial possessions, Butitis hardly 
likely that the pre-eminent advan- 
tages of Trincomalie, which must 
ultimately be connected with Galle 
by a railway, will be passed over in 
determining the future capital of 
the island. 

Traces of the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants of Ceylon are to be found at 
the present day. They are repre- 
sented by the Veddahs and the 
Rodiyas, the latter being the rem- 
nants of a debased class whose 
former condition was singularly 
like that of the Cagots and Cagueux 
of the Pyrenees. The former ex- 
hibit many of the peculiarities re- 
corded of the aborigines in the 
Singhalese national chronicles, and 
are representatives at the present 
day of that portion of the tribes 

_conquered by Wijayo and his fol- 
lowers with such facility, which 
kept aloof from intermixture with 
the governing race. Very recently 
the state of these classes attracted 
the attention of the local govern- 
ment, and the attempts made to 
improve their condition have been 
attended with sufficient success to 
lead to the hope that they will soon 
occupy a higher and more useful 
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position in the social scale. Thus 
the beneficent results of British 
rule have already extended to all 
classes of the native poe. 
Forty years of peace is but a short 
term for national elevation after 
centuries of internecine war; yet 
even in that brief period the island 
has derived signal advantages from 
its connexion with Great Britain, 
and though much remains to be 
done before the internal condition 
of Ceylon can be regarded as satis- 
factory, we may safely congratulate 
ourselves on the progress already 
made, and on the promise of a still 
brighter future. 

We have confined ourselves toa 
sketch of the civil history of the 
island, and to a brief summary of 
some of the more striking of its 
vegetable productions and _ its 
various forms of animal life. We 
have been unable to refer to many 
interesting details, whose presence 
in Sir Emerson Tennent’s volumes 
shows the extreme care and the 
unwearied research bestowed in 
their preparation. And we have 
purposely abstained from noticing 
the section of Ceylon which is de- 
voted to an account of the Singha- 
lese elephant, not from any desire 
to ignore the value of this contri- 
bution to zoological knowledge, but 
solely because we were unwilling 
to present detached extracts of a 
portion of the work with which 
every one interested in natural his- 
tory must be already familiar. It 
is rare to find a book displaying so 
much ability and care as Sir Emer- 
son Tennent’s account of Ceylon; 
and the inhabitants of the island, 
as well as the public at large, have 
much reason to‘be grateful to the 
author for so valuable a memorial 
of his official residence at Colombo, 

T. HaRLiy. 
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THE ‘FINDING OF CHRIST IN THE TEMPLE, 


BY 

IVE years’ thought and observa- 

tion concentrated on one canvas 
by a capable man, will hardly have 
failed to produce a work very little 
adapted to rapid eyes and offhand 
criticism. Something, if possible, 
of the nobler mind, some energy 
of the higher judgment, some stress 
of thought, in fact, to grasp the 
thoughts presented, must come with 
the spectator, if such a picture as 
Mr. hese Hunt’s ‘ Christ in the 
Temple’ is—let alone to be seen 
with understanding and pleasure— 
to be seen in any true sense at all. 
And even to an audience fit to 
learn its lesson, the primary im- 
pression will probably be that of 
strangeness. Let the world ever 
so loudly announce its desire, love, 
and recognition of Genius, yet 
every original work, by the very 
fact of its originality, is sure to 
be first seen with a surprised dis- 
pleasure. ‘There is nothing wonder- 
ful insuch a result. We have been 
cast in our mould, and the new 
thing will not fit it. It shocks 
perhaps our most determined laws 
of taste, our finest prejudices, our 
best bosom associations. It wishes, 
in a word, to make us think . 
And when, added to this most pain- 
ful of all requirements, the con- 
ventionalities of much noble art 
in earlier days are boldly set aside, 
it may be feared that most spec- 
tators will rather hold Mr. Hunt’s 
work « feat of skill for a season’s 
exhibition, than the treasure for 
ever it is. But the days to come 
will best authenticate its real 
value. 

How far the artist has dared 
here in original treatment may be 
shown by a brief notice of some 
earlier pictures, The subject, ill- 
named often the ‘ Dispute’ (for the 
Discussion) in the Temple, has not 

een a favourite of art. We may 
probably assume that its real sig- 
nificance was unfelt, and that its 
want of symbolical or miraculous 
circumstance was felt to be un- 
attractive in the Middle Ages. Ido 
not think it was touched by Raphael 
or Titian ; it is absent alike from 
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the frescoes of the Vatican, and 
from Tintoret’s great cycle of scrip- 
ture illustration, now mouldering on 
the deserted walls of the Scuola di 
San Rocco. Giotto, in the little 
series of the Florentine Accademia, 
has framed or followed the type 
usually presented. A group of 
old men, who all exhibit more or 
less advanced conviction and re- 
spect, are listening to a boy en- 
throned above them within aniche ; 
an arrangement suggested perhaps 
by the disposition of the seats for 
bishop and clergy which closes the 
apse in some early churches. One 
hearer points to the child, as if 
asking the Virgin, who with quiet 
unmoved looks enters the circle, 
Is this indeed yourson? The admi- 
rable straightforwardness of Giotto 
has not failed him, and (the date 
considered) every feature of the 
work is perfect: he could put in 
nothing more; yet the whole is 
unimpressive. Why? Let us take 
two more attempts. Ghiberti’s on 
the gate of the Florentine Bap- 
tistery is arranged like Giotto’s, 
but adds little, except that in atti- 
tude and expression it is at once 
more dramatic and more conven- 
tional. Neither goes beyond the 
presentment of awakened or sub- 
missive conviction. Perhaps a little 
more truth of feeling, some sense 
of realization, was aimed at by 
Leonardo da Vinci (if the picture 
be rightly named in artist and sub- 
ject) in the well-known work at the 
National Gallery. Yet the whole 
is again unsatisfactory, and shows 
no definite advance in idea. The 
stamp of eager inquiry or awe- 
struck conscience is scarcely set on 
these clever but unimpassioned 
heads, much less is any dramatic 
character attempted; whilst the 
expression and bearing of Christ, 
though far beyond Giotto’s work, 
would better suit the preacher than 
the child, and are thus inferior to 
the earlier rendering in the essen- 
tial point of veracity. 

Now, call to mind not only the 
few simple words in which St. 
Luke tells the story, but the posi- 
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tion of this event in Our Lord’s 
life. It is the single moment be- 
tween the birth and the baptism 
noticed in sacred narrative: the 
one recorded fact which gives in- 
dividuality to the youth of Christ, 
and unités the wonderful circum- 
stances of his nativity to thecareer 
of the Son of God. In the au- 
thentic ‘Gospel of the Infancy, it 
stands, we might truly say, as the 
turning-point from prophecy to 
fulfilment; the child’s first con- 
sciousness who he is, the earliest 
call to his mission, the revelation 
of himself to himself. To seize 
this must be the essential point for 
art. Not in the premature wisdom, 
not in the attention of the rabbis, 
not in the parents’ distress, not in 
the peremney human feelings of 
the drama, lies its vital interest ;— 
in the reply, Wist ye not that I must 
be about my Father's business? Here 
is the heart of the incident: the 
words we may fancy spoken have 
really an inferior importance. 
Looking at the facts of Christ’s life 
and the spirit of his nation, it is 
impossible that any distinct ex- 
pression of his own claims or doc- 
trine could have been heard in the 


Temple except with cries of alarmed 
hostility ; far less could it have 
been heard with conscious and dis- 


cipular deference. Hence the 
failure of early art: it has not ren- 
dered the central interest of the 
scene, and missing this, has tried 
to give a false bearing and im- 
ortance to the minor point selected. 
t has antedated the Saviour’s 
career, and given to the child an 
influence not attained by the 
preacher. Nor indeed is this the 
only scripture subject of which 
the real force has been wholly 
overlooked by the greatest medizeval 
artists, 

It is, in truth, by aid of the 
deeper judgment and higher insight 
which so many diverse causes 
bave rendered possible for us to- 
wards the story of the Evangelists, 
that Mr. Hunt has been able to 
paint this subject for the first time 
in its essential verity. We think 
this the most remarkable of modern 
Scripture paintings ; but it is the 
age in which he lives that has 
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placed the artist at the point of 
view for a genuine evangelical 
treatment of scripture. Rendering 
all the other circumstances of the 
scene with an accuracy rarely 
reached in art and rarely aimed 
at, what he has mainly brought 
before us is the crisis in Our 
Saviour’s earthly career, the first 
sense of superhuman nature and 
illumination, the ecstasy (to take a 
noble phrase from Sir Thomas 
Browne) of ‘ingression into the Di- 
vine Shadow.’ And it will easily be 
felt why such treatment could not be 
attempted whilst the symbolical 
and the miraculous elements, or 
again the ecclesiastical and theo- 
logical, were the main aspects con- 
templated in the life of Christ. 
Knowing: the limitations under 
which the art lies, Mr. Hunt has 
spared no effort to give his subject 
the most realization. By choice 
and careful study of Oriental figures, 
dress, and architecture, the outward 
circumstances have been repro- 
duced, if not with absolute cer- 
tainty, yet with what is probably 
by far the nearest approach to fact 
attained in any Bible picture. It 
is well known that to secure vivid 
fidelity the painter made a long 
visit to Syria and Egypt, and we 
see that besides the acquirement of 
innumerable minor veracities in 
costume and landscape, he was for- 
tunate enough to obtain in Jerusa- 
lem some noble types of the Orien- 
tal Jewish features, which are at 
once in the whole aspect more 
ethnologically characteristic, and 
yet in complexion and other points 
more European, than the type of 
Hebrew head to which modern art 
has accustomed us. There was of 
course much risk that in this sphere 
of the work the artist would fall 
into mere antiquarianism, rest satis- 
fied with splendid surface, or be 
crushed beneath the pressure of his 
own gathered ornaments, Many a 
traveller has visited strange lands 
only to become more a stranger to 
their inward spirit ; there is a sense 
in which the Scriptural East may 
be far better comprehended in 
England than in Jerusalem. Yet 
even had Mr. Hunt, like the untra- 
velled painters of earlier date, 
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clothed and surrounded his figures 
with the scenery and the dresses of 
his own or of some ideal age, al- 
though he would thus have thrown 
away one most legitimate source of 
interest, his figures would not less 
have told their story with the 
grandest and most varied dramatic 
vitality. A few of the audience, 
indeed—the beautiful child bend- 
ing downwards, the youth gaily 
smiling behind a trellis of harp- 
strings with simple pleasure in his 
own gaiety, the boy below who 
looks on in childly wonder to see 
another child the centre of so much 
attention,—these hardly share in 
the drama, or more or less break 
its intensity by a sweet contrasting 
repose. But in the countenances 
of the synod seated around we 
trace not the feelings only which 
may have been in fact awakened, 
but those that the Preacher of new 
truths will at all times be destined 
to encounter. It is a truth they 


have been hearing (we may suppose 
in the silence of St. Luke’s narra- 
tive), as strange as it might have 
been anticipated—the fulfilment of 
ancient prophecy—unwelcome and 


new, the more almost because it 
was so old and so familiar. Thus, 
in the group nearest on the left, we 
see two men who, belonging now 
to the past alone, cannot grasp the 
novel wisdom of which they are 
reluctant listeners—one blind and 
in extreme old age holding the rolls 
of the Law which he symbolizes, 
and hearing as if in a dream what 
he scarcely knows, with the one 
thought that from such trouble and 
terror he will be soon at rest ;— 
while the second, less decrepit, but 
unable to reply to those awe-strik- 
ing words, turns and presses his 
hand to give him strength and con- 
Solation. ‘The truth will outlast 
their time : the texts written ifi the 
casket or phylactery which he grasps 
assure him that the law will out- 
last all time.” We too may have 
heard such arguments ... . Op- 
posed directly to these representa- 
tives of the former world is the 
vigorous youth who, satisfied ap- 
parently that this was He of whom 
the Prophets spoke, is yet deter- 
mined, in the noble spirit which 
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sacrifices all for truth, to try to the 
uttermost the doctrine announced, 
and with fixed eyes and closed lips 
anchors himself, as it were, on the 
countenance and the voice not 
again, perhaps, to be heard, till in 
the due season it calls him and 
finds him ready to leave all and 
follow Christ. Next are two, the 
late leaders (we may fancy) in this 
discussion, the logicians to whom 
the scene has been only a subtle 
fence of argument as in some me- 
dizval or Athenian academy, and 
who still reckon on their fingers 
the points raised, or omitted, or 
answered by the youthful dispu- 
tant. There are others: one who 
has hardly grasped the meaning of 
the discussion ; one who looks from 
behind with a keen malignity; a 
third who, alarmed simply for a 
child so beyond his years in the 
favour of God and in wisdom, 
seems to entreat him to desist be- 
fore an earnestness to the world so 
distasteful shall bring him the risk 
of the world’s reward :—my list is 
long, yet it will be seen that I omit 
several persons in this wealthy 
drama, Whilst none of the audi- 
ence can be considered as disciples, 
the accessoriesevery where, instrong 
silent contrast announce the fulfil- 
ment of the Law and the Prophets: 
—the tirst-fruit wheat-straw by the 
gateway, the cornerstone the build- 
ers areraising below, the purification 
scene with the lamb and the doves 
behind, the warning letters on the 
door :—the Lord whom they sought 
has suddenly come to his Temple. 
And one would search far and wide 
in art to find representations of 
more majesty and tenderness than 
those which the artist, rising to the 
central point of interest with equal 
force, has given of the Child and 
the Mother. The sword for the 
first time has gone through her 
heart at his mysterious absence, 
but she has found him now, on 
what business she knows not, but 
is surrendered to the one thought, 
she has found him. By the caress 
of the left hand and the gentle in- 
clination of the figure towards his 
Mother, we are made aware that 
the son answers the appeal of her 
affection: by the firm self-restraint 
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of the attitude, the glow and flush 
of the face and lucid depth of the 
eyes, that his thoughts are with 
his Father’s mission—who should 
try to Jook into that future as it may 
then have presented itself?.. . 
Through the open door we see the 
first slopes of Olivet ; we know we 
are near the earthly scene of the 
Death. I leave such considerations 
in silence, as is best: indeed Art, 
when so lofty and employed thus, 
suggests many thoughts too serious 
to be here more than suggested— 


Signor mio Gesi Cristo, Iddio verace, 
Or fu si fatta la sembianza vostra ! 


—At least, [think none of the great 
masters of inspired expression— 
Angelico or Leonardo or Michel- 
angelo—have surpassed our English 
artist in the most arduous aim 
which art can set herself. 

If the truth of thought which 
this work displays had not been 
united with correspondent excel- 
lence in the rendering, we should 
have felt the regret which so many 
modern pictures raise, that the 
painter had not chosen some other 
means than colour to set forth his 
story. It would have fallen into 
the large class of which Germany 
and France supply frequent exam- 

les, much saaliined logic and phi- 
osophy unfortunately laid on can- 
vas. but Mr. Hunt’s picture is not 
less remarkable in art than in idea. 
Space fails, or it would be curious 
to compare it as technical work 
with the earlier representations; to 
point out how far this passes Giotto 
in absolute truth to fact, Ghiberti 
in grace of line and arrangement, 
Leonardo in subtlety and force of 
human character—the mastery over 
colour raised to its highest key, and 
disposed in tropical variety and 
wealth of combination—the tremu- 
lous accuracy of drawing —the 
mysterious skill and governed 
gradation of the finish. There is 
an even balance of power which 
seems to unite in one work the 
excellences which have singly 
given glory to many great pictures. 
Or again, looking at the conception 
of the scene in its auxiliaries of 
dress, architecture, and ornament, 
what a difference is here, in the 
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amount of toil and observation laid 
on the men of our own time, com- 
pared with the narrow requirements 
under which the early painters 
worked! They were blameless in 
the simplicity of their representa- 
tion if or took what dresses they 
chose, and in place of the gorgeous 
temple gave a vague hint of Gothic 
or va ata building, for to 
conceive of the scene as it really 
stood was in those ages simply 
impossible, Like the deficiency in 
historical criticism which pervades 
medieval chroniclers, their work 

yas careless on these matters, not 
from contempt of anachronism, but 
because when they lived the bare 
idea of anachronism was not in 
being. For us who can study the 
East, and know in how unbroken a 
tradition the arts of life and man- 
ners have there persisted, to return 
to that earlier phase of feeling would 
be really anachronistic. Their 
utmost realization would not be 
such to us. What in truth we 
have is the power (at least) to make 
our pictures as much beyond the 
old ftalian in truth of detail, as 
from other causes, in depth of 
conception. That this procedure 
brings with a higher aim a higher 
difficulty, that the intensity of the 
painter's power must be propor- 
tioned to the arduousness of his 
attempt, isalso manifest. It should 
therefore be at once a pleasure and 
a noble pride to Englishmen, that 
the first conspicuous step in this 
new sacred art has been taken by - 
one of us, that an artist capable of 
the intellectual mastery required 
for a great Scripture subject should 
have been able to realize it also 
with a fidelity not less perfect than 
before unthought of. 

How great a sum of the best 
manly virtues is embodied as it 
were in such a work as this! How 
much the artist has painted beside 
his picture! What wakeful dili- 

ence, what intelligent observation 
is here! What deep religious feeling, 
and, better yet, love of truth how 
devout and admirable! It seems 
to me but a petty criticism which 
would complain that Mr. Hunt 
has given too much to one work, 
has lavished over-thought and over- 
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care on a few feet of surface. Such 
a judgment is, in fact, only that the 
jicture is too good for the critic. 
Perhay 8 it might be better for art, 
better for mankind in every sphere 
of action, if every one gave his 
whole best to all he set his hands 
to; but if an aim so high be indeed 
too severe and intense for human 
nature, it is one which any great 
soul will assuredly strive after once 
at least in his career, There must 
be some one thing, some Parthenon, 
or @dipus at Colonus, or Speech 
on the Crown, some Jerusalem 
Taken, or Paradise Lost, or 
Cenacolo, or Messiah, or Freischiitz, 
in which the man shall show 
himself in his farthest force 
and plenitude, touching it and 
retouching perhaps for many 
years, putting here his brightest, 
truest, and longest treasured 
thoughts, and stamping the work 
as his bequest for ever to his 
fellow-creatures. Many a gifted 


man has died too soon for us and 
for himself, and like Thucydides or 
Virgil or Shelley, or that one but 
the other day whose name will 
hold with these a place of ‘high 


collateral glory,’ has left his mas- 
— unwritten or uncompleted, 
and the world to wonder what 
never-conquered height of genius 
the accomplished poem or’ picture 
or history might have attained. 
One would not say of a man yet 
young, that in this picture Mr. 
Hunt has given the whole measure 
of his strength; but let us be glad 
that we have here so much thought 
and forcible characterization and 
loving fidelity and splendid paint- 
ing, that he has concentrated him- 
self through several years on a 
single effort, and by his own work 
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carried further what has. been 
hitherto the landmark of English 
art, and that into regions trodden 
how rarely !—and only by the really 
great artists of their generation. 
He has shown in truth (to point 
out once more the highest lesson 
of the work), not that religious art 
is exhausted, but rather that it has 
never yet reached its full and fair 

erfection; not that it is now 
yeyond our reach, but now for the 
first time rather by the course of 
man’s thought and knowledge ren- 
dered possible, and this with a 
force and feeling worthy of an aim 
so exalted. One such picture, like 
Van Eyck’s Adoration Altarpiece 
in Ghent, would properly make the 
city possessing it a centre of pil- 
grimage for those to whom truth 
and poetry and the high achieve- 
ments of man have any interest. 
It is true that this and every such 
typical effort of the human mind 
as I have just alluded to, even the 
highest and most perfect utterance 
of the whole man, suggests another 
lesson also—that the ‘ thus far and 
no farther,’ is stamped on what at 
first sight or to unjudging believers 
may seem beyond all bettering. 
Yet I think it will be found,— 
without pretending to balance 
man against man, the great artist 
of the last two centuries here and 
abroad, yet after weighing care- 
fully what has been done through- 
out Europe—that Europe has pro- 
duced no one work of equal 
force and compass since the great 
soul of Velasquez was fretted to 
death by the frivolities of a court 
festival, or Rubens laid in the 
chancel of 8. Jacques beneath the 
glory and the glow of his own 
masterpiece. 

¥. de ¥ 
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CONCERNING THE DIGNITY OF DULNESS. 


F any man wishes to write with 
vigour and decision upon one 
side of any debated question, it is 
highly expedient that he should 
write before he has thought much 
or long upon the debated question, 
For calmly to look at a subject in 
all its bearings, and dispassionately 
to weigh that which may be said 
pro and con, is destructive of that 
unhesitating conviction which takes 
its side and keeps it without a mis- 
giving whether it be the right side, 
and which discerns in all that can 
be said by others, and in all that is 
suggested by one’s own mind, only 
something to confirm the conclusion 
already arrived at. It must be 
often a very painful thing to have 
what may be termed a judicial 
mind—that is, a mind so entirely 
free from bias of its own, that in 
forming its opinion upon any sub- 
ject, it is decided simply by the 
merits of the case as set before it; 
for the arguments on either side 
are sometimes all but exactly ba- 
lanced. Yet it may be necessary 
to say Yes to the one side and No 
to the other; it may be impossible 


to make a compromise—i.¢., to say 
to both sides at once both Yes and 


No. And if great issues depend 
upon the conclusion come to, a 
conscientious man may undergo an 
indescribable distraction and an- 
guish before he concludes what to 
believe or todo. If aman be Lord 
Chancellor, or General commanding 
an army in action, there must often 
be keen misery in the incapacity 
to decide which of. two competing 
courses has most to say for itself. 
Oh, that every question could be 
answered rightly by either Yes or 
No! Oh, that one side in every 
quarrel, in every debate, were 
decidedly right, and the other 
decidedly wrong! Or, if that can- 
not be, the next blessing that is to 
be desired by a human being who 
wishes to be of use where God has 
put him in this world, is, the gift 
of vigorous and intelligent one- 
sidedness ; for in practice conflict- 
ing views are often so nearly 
balanced, and the loss of time and 
energy caused by indecision is so 


great, that it is better to adopt the 
wrong view resolutely, and act upon 
it unhesitatingly, than to adopt the 
right view dubiously, and take the 
right path falteringly, and often 
looking back. And one feels some- 
how as if there were something 
degrading in indecision ; something 
manly and dignified in a vigorous 
will, provided that vigorous will be 
barely clear of the charge of blind, 
uncaleulating obstinacy. For the 
spiritual is unquestionably a higher 
thing than the material, the living 
is better than the inert, the man 
thanthe machine. But the judicial 
mind approaches to the nature of 
a machine. It seems to lack the 
power of originating action; to be 
determined entirely by foreign 
forces. It is simply a very delicate 
pair of scales. In one scale you 
put all that can be said on one side, 
in the other scale you put all that 
can be said on the other side, and 
the beam passively follows the 
greater weight. Of course, the 
analogy between the physical and 
the spiritual is never perfect. The 
scales which weigh argument differ 
in various respects from the scales 
which weigh sugar or tea. The 
material weighing-machine accepts 
its weights at the value marked 
upon them, while the spiritual 
weighing-machine has the addi- 
tional anguish of deciding whether 
the argument put into it shall be 
esteemed as an ounce, a pound, or 
a ton. 

All this which has been said has 
been keenly felt by the writer in 
thinking of the subject of the pre- 
sent essay. I am sorry now that I 
did not begin to write it sooner. I 
could then have taken my side 
without a scruple, and have ex- 

yressed an opinion which would 
oe been resolute if not perfectly 
right. Various facts which came 
within my observation impresse 
upon me the fact that, in the 
judgment of very many people, 
there is a dignity about dulness. 
Various considerations suggested 
themselves as tending to prove that 
it is absurd to regard dulness asa 
dignified thing; and the business 
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of the essay was designed to be, 
first, to state and illustrate the 
common view, and next, to show 
that the common view is absurd. 
But who is there that does not 
know how in most instances, if it 
strikes you on a first glance tha 
the majority of mankind hold and 
act upon a belief that is absurd, 
longer thought shakes your con- 
fident opinion, and ultimately you 
land in the conviction that the 
majority of mankind are quite right? 
The length of time requisite to 
reach those second thoughts which 
are proverbially best, varies much. 
It seems to require a lifetime (at 
least for men of warm heart and 
quick brain) to arrive at calm, en- 
during sense in the complications 
of political and social science. In 
the mellow autumn of his days, the 
man who started as a republican, 
communist, and atheist, has settled 
(never again to be moved) into 
liberal conservatism and unpre- 
tending Christianity. It requires 
two or three years (reckoning from 
the first inoculation with the poison) 
to return to common sense in meta- 
physics. For myself, it cost a week 
of constant thought to reach my 
resent wit-stand, which may be 
riefly expressed as follows. Al- 
though many men carry their belief 
in the dignity of dulness to an un- 
justifiable excess, yet there is no 
small amount of sense in the doc- 
trne of the dignity of dulness. 
Thus, in the lengthening light of 
various April evenings, did the 
writer muse; thus, while looking 
at many crocuses, yellow in the 
sun of several April mornings. 
Why is it, thought L that dulness 
is dignified? Why is it, that to 
write a book which no mortal can 
read, because it is so heavy and 
uninteresting, is a more dignified 
thing than to write a book so 
leasing and attractive that it shall 
be read (not as work, but as play) 
by thousands? Why is it that any 
article, essay, or treatise, which 
handles a grave subject and pro- 
pounds grave truth, only in an in- 
teresting and readable style, is at 
once marked with the black cross 
of contempt, by being referred to 
the class of light literature, and 


spoken of as flimsy, flashy, slight, 
and the like ; while a treatise on 
the self-same subject, setting out 
the self-same views, only in a pon- 
derous, wearisome, unreadable, and 
(in brief) dull fashion, is regarded 
as a composition solid, substantial, 
and eminently respectable? Is it 
not hard, that by many stupid 
people a sermon is esteemed as 
deep, massive, theological, solid, 
simply because it is such that they 
find they cannot for their lives 
attend to it ; and another sermon is 
held as flimsy, superficial, flashy, 
light, simply because it attracts or 
compels their attention? And Isaw 
that the doctrine of the dignity of 
dulness, as held by commonplace 
people, is at the first glance mis- 
chievous and absurd, and appa- 
rently invented by stupid men for 
their encouragement in their stu- 
pidity. But gradually the thought 
developed itself, that rapidity of 
movement is inconsistent with dig- 
nity. Dignity is essentially a slow 
thing. Agility of mind, no less 
than of body, befits it not. Rapid 
processes of thought, quick turns 
of feeling—a host of the little arts 
and characteristics which give in- 
terest to composition—have too 
much of the nimble and mercurial 
about them. A harlequin in cease- 
less motion is undignified ; a Chief 
Justice, sitting very still on the 
bench and scarcely moving, save 
his hands and head, is tolerably 
dignified ; the King of Siam at a 
state pageant, sitting in a gallery 
in a sumptuous dress, and so im- 
movable, even to his eyes, that 
foreign ambassadors have doubted 
whether he were not a wax figure, 
is very dignified; but the most 
dignified of all in the belief of 
millions of people of extraordinary 
stupidity was the Hindoo deity 
Brahm, who through innumerable 
ages remained in absolute quies- 
cence, never stirring, and never 
doing anything whatever. So 
here, I thought, is the key of the 
mystery. There is a general pre- 
possession that slowness has more 
dignity than agility; and a par- 
ticular application. of this general 
prepossession leads to a common 
belief, sometimes grossly absurd, 
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sometimes not without reason, that 
dulness is a dignified thing. 

Would you know, my youthful 
reader, how to earn the high esti- 
mation of the great majority of 
steady-going old gentlemen! I 
will tell you how. You have, in 
the morning, attended a public 
meeting for some religious or bene- 
volent purposes. Many speeches 
were made there. In the evening 
you meet at dinner a grave and 
cautious man, advanced in years, 
whom you beheld in a seat of 
eminence on the platform, and you 
begin to discourse of the speeches 
with him. Call to your remem- 
brance the speech you liked best— 
the interesting, stirring, thrilling 
one that wakened you up when the 
others had well nigh sent you to 
sleep—the speech that you held 
your breath to listen to, and that 
made your nerves tingle and your 
heart beat faster, and say to the old 
gentleman, ‘Do you remember Mr. 
A.’s speech? Mere flash! Very 
superficial, Flimsy. All figures 
and flowers. Flights of fancy. 
Nothing solid. Very well for 
superficial people, but nothing there 
for people who think.’ Then fix 
on the very dullest and heaviest of 
all the speeches made. Fix on the 
speech that you could not force 
yourself to listen to, though, when 
you did by a great effort follow 
two or three sentences, you saw it 
was very good sense, but insuffer- 
ably dull; and say to the old 
gentleman, ‘Very different with 
the speech of Mr. B. Ah, there 
was mind there/ Something that 
you could grasp! Good sound 
sense. No flash. None of your 
extravagant flights of imagination. 
Admirable matter. Who cares for 
oratory? Give me_ substance!’ 
Say all this, my youthful reader, to 
the solid old gentleman, and you 
will certainly be regarded by him 
as a young man of sound sense, 
and with taste and judgment mature 
beyond your years. And if you 
wish to deepen the favourable im- 
pression you have made, you may 
go on to complain of the triviality 
of modern literature. Say that you 
think the writings of Mr. Thackeray 
wearisome and unimproving; for 
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your part, you .would rather read 
the sermons of Doctor Log. Say 
that Fraser's Magazine is flippant : 
you prefer the Journal of the Statis- 
tical Society, You cannot go wrong, 
You have an unerring rule. You 
have merely to consider what things, 
books, speeches, articles, sermons, 
you find most dull and stupid: then 
declare in their favour. Acknow- 
ledge the grand principle of the 
dignity of dulness. So shall the 
old gentleman tell his fellows that 
you have ‘got a head,’ There is 
‘something in you.’ You are an 
‘uncommon fine young man,’ The 
truth meanwhile will be, either 
that you are an impostor, sham- 
ming what you do not think, ora 
man of most extraordinary and 
anomalous tastes, or an incorrigible 
blockhead. 

But whatever you may be your- 
self, do not fall into error in your 
judgment of the old gentleman and 
his compeers. Do not think of 
him uncharitably. If he made a 
speech at the meeting, you may be 
ready to conclude that the reason 
why he preferred the dull speech 
to the brilliant one is, that his own 
speech was very, very dull. And 
no doubt, in some cases, it is envy 
and jealousy that prompt the com- 
monplace man to underrate the 
brilliant appearances of the brilliant 
man. It must be a most soothing 
thought to the ambitious man of 
inferior ability that the speech, 
sermon, or volume which greatly 
surpasses his own shall be regarded 
by many as not so good as his own, 
just because it is so incomparably 

etter. It would be a pleasing 
arrangement for all race-horses 
which are lame and broken-winded, 
that because Eclipse distances the 
field so far, Eclipse shall therefore 
be adjudged to have lost the race. 
And precisely. analogous is the 
floating belief in many common- 
place minds, that if a discourse or 
composition be brilliant, it cannot 
be solid; that if it be interesting, 
this proves it to be flimsy. No 
doubt brilliancy is sometimes at- 
tained at the expense of solidity ; 
nodoubt some writings and speeches 
are interesting whose body of 
thought is very slight ; which, as 
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Scotch people say, have very little 
inthem. But the vulgar belief on 
this matter*really amounts to this: 
that if a speech, sermon, or book 
be very good, this proves it to be 
very bad, And as most people 
who produce such things produce 
very bad ones, you may easily sce 
how willingly this belief is accepted 
by most people, Still, this does not 
entirely explain the opinion ex- 
pressed by the old gentleman al- 
ready mentioned. It does not 
necessarily follow that he declares 
the speech of Mr. A to be bad 
simply because he knows it was 
provokingly good, nor that he de- 
clares the speech of Mr. B to be 
good simply because he knows it 
was soothingly bad. The old gentle- 
man may have been almost or even 
entirely sincere in the opinion he 
expressed. By long habit, and by 
pushing into an extreme a belief 
which has a substratum of truth, he 
may have come to regard with 
suspicion the speech which interests 
him, and to take for granted, with 
little examination of the fact of the 
case, that it must be flimsy and 
slight, else he could not take it in 
so pleasantly and easily. And all 
this founds not merely on the grand 

rinciple of the dignity of dulness, 
Pt likewise on the impassable 
nature of the gulf which parts 
instruction from amusement, work 
from play. Work, it is assumed 
as an axlom, is of the nature of 
pain. To get solid instruction costs 
exertion : it is work: it isa painful 
thing. And the consequence is, 
that when a man of great skill and 
brilliant talent is able to present 
solid instruction in a guise so 
attractive that it becomes pleasant 
instead of painful to receive it, you 
are startled. Your suspicions are 
aroused, You begin to think that 
he must have sacrificed the solid 
and the useful. This cannot be 
work, you think: it must be play, 
for it 1s pleasant. This cannot be 
instruction, you think: it must be 
amusement, for it is easy and agree- 
able to follow it, This cannot be 
a right sermon, you think, for it 
does not put me asleep: it must be 
a flimsy and flashy declamation : or 
some such disparaging expression 
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isused. This cannot be the normal 
essay, you think, for you read it 
through without yawning; you 
don’t know what is wrong, but you 
are safe in saying that its order of 
thought must be very light; the 
fact that you could read it without 
yawning proves that itis so. You 
forget the alternative, that solid 
and weighty thought, both in essay 
and sermon, ay have been made 
easy to follow, by the interesting 
fashion in which they were put 
before you. But stupid people for- 
get this alternative: they never 
think of it, or they reject it at the 
first mention of it. 1t1s too absurd. 
It ignores the vital difference be- 
tween work and play. ‘Try a paral- 
lel case with an unsophisticated 
understanding, and you will see 
how ingrained in our nature is 
this prejudice. Your little boy 
is ill. He must have some medi- 
cine. You give him some of 
a most nauseous taste. He takes 
it, and feels certain that it 
will make him well, It must be 
medicine, he knows; and good 
medicine ; because it is so abomin- 
ably disagreeable. But give the 
little man some healing balm (if 
you can find it) whose taste is 
pleasant. He is surprised. His 
faith in the medicine is shaken, It 
wont make him well; it cannot be 
right medicine ; because to take it 
is not painful or disagreeable. A 
poor girl in the parish was dying 
of consumption. Her parents had 
heard of cod-liver oil. They got 
the livers of certain cod-fish and 
manufactured oil for themselves. 
It was hideous to see, to smell, and 
to taste. I procured a bottle of 
the proper oil, and took it up to 
my poor parishioner. But it was 
plain that neither she nor her 
parents had much faith in it. It 
ras not disgusting. It had little 
taste or odour. It was easy to take, 
And it was plain, though the girl 
used it to please me, that the be- 
lief in the cottage was, that by 
eliminating the disgusting element, 
you eliminated the virtue of the 
oil; in brief, that when medicine 
ceases to be disagreeable, it ceases 
to be useful, There is in human 
nature an inveterate tendency to 
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judge so. And it was this invete- 
rate tendency, much more than 
any spirit of envy or jealousy, that 
was at the foundation of the old 
man’s opinion, that the dull speech 
or sermon was the best; that the 
interesting speech or sermon was 
flimsy. All the virtue of the 
cod-liver oil was there, though the 
nauseous accompaniments were 
gone ; and solid thought and sound 
reasoning may have been present 
in quantity as abundant and quality 
as admirable in the interesting 
speech as in the dull one ; but it is 
to be confessed the @ priort pre- 
sumption was the other way. There 
must be something—you don’t 
know what—wrong about the work 
which isas pleasant as play. There 
must be something—you cannot 
say what—amiss about the sermon 
which is as interesting as a novel. 
Tt cannot be sound instruction, 
which is as agreeable as amuse- 
ment; any more than black can be 
white, or pain can be pleasure. 
That is the unspoken, undefined 
uneradicable belief of the dull 
majority of human kind. And it 
appears, day by day, in the de- 
preciatory terms in which stupid, 
and even commonplace people 
talk of compositions which are 
brilliant, interesting, and attrac- 
tive, as though the fact of their 
possessing these characteristics 
were proof sufficient that they lack 
solidity and sound sense. 

Now, the root of the prevalent 
error (so far as it is an error) ap- 
pears to me to lie in this; that 
sound instruction and solid thought 
are regarded as analogous to medi- 
cine ; whereas they ought to be 
regarded as analogous to food. It 
may possibly be assumed, that 
medicine is a thing such in its 
essential nature, that to be useful, 
it must be disagreeable. But I be- 
lieve that it is now universally ad- 
mitted, that the food which is 
most pleasant to take, is the most 
wholesome and nutritious. The 
time is past in which philosophic 
and strong-minded persons thought 
it a fine thing to cry up a Spartan 
repulsiveness in the matter of diet. 
Raw steaks, cut from a horse which 
died a natural death ; and the sour 
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milk of mares ; are no longer con- 
sidered the provender upon which 
to raise men who shall be of neces- 
sity either thoughtful or heroic, 
Unhappily,in the matter of the diete- 
ties of the mind, the old notion stil] 
prevails with very many. And 
there is something to be said for 
it ; but only what might also be 
said for it in regard to the food of 
the body. For though, as a general 
rule, the most agreeable food is the 
most wholesome, yet there is an 
extensive kingdom into which this 
law does not extend; I mean the 
domain of sugar-plums, of pastry, 
of crystallized fruits, and the like, 
These are pleasant ; but you can- 
not live upon them ; and you ought 
not to take much ata time. And 
if you give a child the unlimited 
run of such materials for eating, 
the child will assuredly be the 
worse for it. Well, in mental food 
the analogy holds. Here, too, isa 
realm of sweets, of devilled bones, 
of curacgoa. Feverish poetry ; ultra- 
sentimental romance ; eccentric wit 
and humour ; are the parallel things, 
Rabelais; Sterne; Zhe Doctor of 
Southey; the poetryof Mrs, Hemans; 
the plays of Otway, Marlowe, Ford, 
and Dekker ; may all, in limited 
quantity, be partaken of with relish 
and advantage by the healthy ap- 
petite; but let there not be too 
much of them; and do not think 
to nourish your intellectual nature 
on such food alone. No child, 
shiny with excessive pastry, or 
tooth-aching and sulky through 
superabundant sugar-plums, is in a 
plight more morbid and disagree- 
able than is the clever boy or girl 
of eighteen, who from the dawn of 
the taste for reading, has been 
turned into a large library to 
choose books at will, and who has 
crammed an inexperienced head 
and undisciplined heart with ex- 
travagant fancies and unreal feel- 
ings from an exclusive diet of 
novels and plays. But, settin 

aside the department of sweets, 

maintain,that given wholesome food, 
the more agreeably it is cooked and 
served up, the better ; and given 
sound thought, the more interest- 
ing and attractive the guise m 
which it is presented, the better, 
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And all this may be, without the 
least sacrifice of the sound and 
substantial qualities. No matter 
what you are writing,—sermon, 
article, book—let Sydney Smith’s 
principle be remembered, that every 
style 1s good, except the tiresome. 
And who does not know, that there 
have been men who, without the 
least sacrifice of solidity, have in- 
vested all they had to say with an 
enchaining interest ; and led the 
reader through the most abstruse 
metaphysics, the closest reasoning, 
the most intricate mazes of history, 
the gravest doctrines of theology, 
in such fashion that the reader was 
profited while he thought he was 
only being delighted, and charmed 
while he was informed? The thing 
has been done ; of course it is very 
difficult to do it ;-and to do it de- 
mands remarkable gifts of nature 
and training. The extraordinary 
thing is that where a man has, by 
much pains, or by extraordinary 
felicity, added interest to utility,— 
given you solid thought in an at- 
tractive form,—many people will, 
and that not entirely of envy, but 
through bond fide stupidity, at once 
say that the interesting sermon, the 
picturesque history, the lively argu- 
ment, is flimsy and flashy, super- 
ficial, wanting in depth, and so 
forth. Yet if you think it unpar- 
donable in the cook, who has ex- 
cellent food given to* prepare, to 
send it up spoiled and barely eat- 
able, is it not quite as bad in the 
man who has given to him impor- 
tant facts, solemn doctrines, weighty 
reasons, yet who presents them to 
his readers or hearers in a tough, 
dry, stupid shape? Does the turbot, 
the saddle of mutton, cease to be 
nutritious because it is well cooked? 
And wherefore, then, should the 
doctrine or argument become flimsy 
because it is put skilfully and inte- 
restingly? I do believe there are 
people who think that in the world 
of mind, if a good beef-steak be 
well cooked, it turns in the process 
into a stick of barley-sugar. 

To this class belongs the great 
majority of stupid people, and also 
of quiet steady-going people, of fair 
average ability. Among the latter 
there is not only a dislike of clever 
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men, arising from envy: but a real, 
honest fear of what they may do, 
arising from a belief that a very 
clever man cannot be a safe or 
judicious man, and that a striking 
view cannot be a sound view. 
Once upon a time, in a certain 
church, I heard a sermon preached 
by a certain great preacher. The 
congregation listened with breath- 
less attention. The sermon was 
indeed a very remarkable one; and 
I remember well how I thought 
that never before had 1 understood 
the magic spell which is exerted by 
fervid eloquence. And walking 
away from church, I was looking 
back upon the track of thought 
over which the preacher had borne 
the congregation, and thinking how 
skilfully and admirably he had 
carried his hearers, easily and in- 
terestedly, through very difficult 
ground, and over a very long jour- 
ney. Thus musing, I encountered 
a very stupid clergyman who had 
been in church too. ‘ Did you hear 
Mr. M——,,’ said he. ‘It was mere 
flash; very flimsy; all flowers. 
Nothing solid.’ With wonder [J 
regarded my stupid friend. I said 
to him: Strip off from the sermon 
all the fancy and all the feeling; 
look at the bare skeleton of 
thought: and then I stated it to 
the man. Is not that, said I, a 
marvel of metaphysical acuteness, 
of rigorous logic, of exact symme- 
try? Cut off the flash, as you call 
it ; here is the solid residuum; is 
that slight or flashy? Is there not 
three times the thought of ordinary 
hum-drum sermons even in quan- 
tity, not to name the incalculable 
difference in the matter of quality? 
On this latter point, indeed, I did 
not insist; for with some folk 
quantity is the only measure of 
thought ; and in the world of ideas 
a turnip is with such equal to a 
pine-apple, provided they be of the 
same size. ‘ Don’t you see, said I, 
with growing wrath, to my stupid 
friend, who regarded me meanwhile 
with a stolid stare, ‘that it only 
shows what an admirable preacher 
Mr. M is, if he was able to 
carry a whole congregation in rapt 
attention along a line of thought 
in traversing which you and I 
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would have put all our hearers 
asleep? Youand [ might possibly 
have given the thought like the 
diamond as it comes from the mine, 
a dull pebble; and because that 
eminent man gave it polished and 
glancing, is it therefore not a dia- 
mond still? Of course it was vain 
to talk. The stolid preacher kept 
by his one idea, The sermon could 
not be solid, because it was bril- 
liant. Because there was gleam 
and glitter, there could not be any- 
thing besides. What more could 
be said? I knew that my stupid 
friend had on his side the majority 
of the race. 

It is irritating, when you have 
written an essay with care, after a 
great deal of thought, to find peo- 

le talk slightingly of it as very 
fight, ‘The essays of Mr. Q—— 
are sensible and well written, but 
the order of thought is of the 
lightest.’ I found these words in 
a review of certain essays, written 
by a man who had evidently read 
the essays. Ask people what they 
mean by such vague phrases of 
disparagement ; and if you can get 
them to analyse their feeling, you 
will find that in five cases out of 
six, they mean simply that they 
can read the compositions with in- 
terest? Is that anything against 
them? Zhat does not touch the 
question whether they are weighty 
and sound. They may be sound 
and weighty for all that. Of course 
that which is called severe thought 
cannot, however skilfully put and 
illustrated, be so easily followed by 
undisciplined minds. But in most 
cases the people who talk of a 
man’s writings being light, know 
nothing at all about severe think- 
ing. They mean that they are sure 
that an essay is solid, if they find 
it uninteresting. It must be good 
if it be a weary task to get through 
it. The lack of interest is the 
great test that the composition is 
of a high order. It must be digni- 
fied, because it is so dull. You 
read it with pleasure ; therefore it 
must be flimsy. You read it with 
weariness; therefore it must be 
solid. Or, to put the principle in 
its simplest form—the essay must 
be bad, because it is so good. The 
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essay must be good, because it is so 
bad. Here we have the founda- 
tion principle of the grand doctrine 
of the dignity of dulness. 

And, by hosts of people, the 
principle is unsparingly applied, 
An interesting book is flimsy, be- 
cause it is interesting. An inte- 
resting sermon is flimsy, because it 
is interesting. They are referred 
to the class of light literature, 
And it is undignified to be light, 
It is grand, it is clerical, it is wor- 
thy of a cabinet minister, it is even 
archiepiscopal, to write a bovk 
which no one would voluntarily 
read, But some stupid people think 
it unclerical to write a book which 
sensible folk will read with plea- 
sure. It would amuse Mr. Kings- 
ley, and I am sure it would do no 
more than amuse him, to hear what 
I have heard steady-going indivi- 
duals say about his writings. The 
question whether the doctrines he 
enforces be true or not, they cared 
not for at all. Neither did they 
inquire whether or not he enforces, 
vith singular fervour and earnest- 
ness, certain doctrines of far-reach- 
ing practical moment. Z'hat mat- 
ters not. He enforces them in 
books which it is interesting and 
even enchaining to read ; and this 
suffices (in their judgment) to 
condemn these books. I have heard 
stupid people say that it was not 
worthy of Archbishop Whately to 
write those admirable Annotations 
on Bacon's Essays. No doubt, that 
marvellously acute intellect does 
in those Annotations apply itself 
to a great variety of themes and 
purposes, greater and lesser, like a 
steam-hammer which can weld 4 
huge mass of red-hot iron, and with 
equal facility drive a nail into a 
plank by successive gentle taps. No 
doubt the volume sometimes dis- 
cusses grave matters in a grave 
manner, and sometimes matters less 
grave (but still with a serious beai- 
ing on life and its affairs) in 4 
playful manner. But on the whole, 
if you wished to convey to a stran- 
ger to the Archbishop’s writings 
(supposing that among educated 
people you could find one) some 
notion of the extent and versatility 
of his powers, it is probable that, of 
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all his books, this is the one you 
would advise the stranger to read. 
‘Not so, said my friend Dr, Log. 
‘The Archbishop should not have 
published such a work. Who ever 
eard of an Archbishop who wrote 
a book which young men and 
women would read because they 
enjoyed it? The book could not 
be dignified, because it was not 
dull. Why did the steady old 
gentlemen among the fellows of a 
certain college in the University of 
Cambridge, a good many years ago, 
turn out and vote against a certain 
clergyman’s becoming their Head, 
who was infinitely the most distin- 
guished of their number, and upon 
whose becoming their Head every 
one had counted with certainty ? 
He was a very distinguished scho- 
lar, a very successful tutor: a man 
of dignified manners and irre- 
proachable character. Had he been 
no more, he had been the head of 
his college, and he had been a 
bishop now. But there was an 
objection which, in the minds of 
these frail but steady old gentlemen, 
could not be got over. His sermons 
were interesting! His warmest 
friends could not say that they 
were dull. When he came to do 
his duty as Select Preacher before 
the University, the church wherein 
he preached was crowded to excess. 
Not merely was the unbecoming 
spectacle witnessed of all the pews 
being filled; but it could not be 
concealed that the passages were 
crowded with human beings who 
were content to stand throughout 
the service. The old gentlemen 
could not bear this, ‘The Head 
of a college must be dignified ; 
and how could a man be dig- 
nified who was not dull, even 
in the pulpit? The younger fel- 
lows were unanimous in the great 
preacher’s favour; but the old 
gentkemen formed the . majority, 
and they were unanimous against 
him. Some people suggested that 
they were envious of his greater 
eminence: that they wished to put 
down the man who, at a compara- 
tively early age, had so vastly sur- 
passed themselves. The theory 
was uncharitable: it was more—it 
was false. Jealousy had little part 
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in the minds of these frail but safe 
old men. They honestly believed 
that the great preacher could not 
be solid or dignified, because he was 
brilliant and attractive. They 
never heard his sermons; but they 
were sure that something must be 
wrong about the sermons, because 
multitudes wished to hear them. 
Is not the normal feeling after lis- 
tening to a sermon to its close, one 
of gentle, unexpressed relief? The 
great preacher was rejected, and 
an excellent man was elected in his 
stead, who could not fail to be dig- 
nified, for never mortal was more 
dull. Cardinal Wiseman tells us 
very frankly that the great prin- 
ciple of the dignity of dulness is 
always recognised and acted on by 
the gentlemen who elect the Pope. 
Gravity, approaching to stolidity ; 
slowness of motion, approaching to 
entire standing-still ; are (as a gene- 
ral rule) requisite in the human 
beings who succeed to the chair of 
St. Peter. It has been insinuated 
that in the Church of England 
similar characteristjes are (or at 
least were) held essential in those 
who are made bishops, and, above 
all, archbishops. You can never 
be sure that a man will not do 
wrong who is likely to do anything 
at all. But if it be perfectly as- 
certained that a man will do no- 
thing, you may be satisfied that he 
will do nothing wrong. This is one 
consideration ; but the further one 
is the pure and simple dignity of 
dulness. A clergyman may look 
forward to a bishopric if he write 
books which are unreadable, but 
not if he write books which are 
readable. The chance of Dr. Log 
is infinitely better than that of Mr. 
Kingsley. And nothing can be 
more certain than that the principle 
of the dignity of dulness kept the 
mitre from the head of Sydney 
Smith. Ido not mean to say that 
he was a suitable man to be a 
bishop. I think he was not. But 
it was not because of anything 
really unclerical about the genia 
man that he was excluded. The 
veople who excluded him did not 
iesitate to appoint men obnoxious 
to more serious charges than Sydney 
Smith. But then, whatever these 
YY 
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men were or were not, they were 
all dull. They wrote much, some 
of them; but nobody ever read 
what they wrote. ut Sydney 
Smith was interesting. You could 
read his writings with pleasure. 
He was unquestionably the reverse 
of dull, and therefore certainly the 
reverse of dignified. Through 
much of his later life the same 
suspicion has, with millions of safe- 
going folk, thrown a shadow on 
Lord Brougham. He was teo 
lively. What he wrote was too 
interesting. Solid old gentlemen 
feared for his good sense. They 
thought they never could be sure 
what he would do next. Even 
Lord St. Leonards lost standing 
with many when he published his 
Handy Book on Property Law. 

Lord Chancellor writing a book sold 
at railway stations, and read (with 
interest too) in railway carriages ! 
What was the world coming to? 
But it was quite becoming in the 
great man to produce that elaborate 
and authoritative work on Vendors 
and Purchasers, of which I have 
often beheld the outside, but never 
the inside. And wherefore did the 
book beseem a Chancellor? Where- 


fore but because to the ordinary 
reader it was heavy as lead. Have 
not you, my reader, often heard 
like criticism of Lord Campbell’s 
interesting volumes of the bio- 
graphy of his predecessors? ‘ Very 


interesting ; very well written; 
much curious information; but not 
quite the thing for the first man 
on the judicial bench of Britain 
to write.’ Now, upon what is this 
criticism founded, but upon the 
grand principle that liveliness and 
interest do not become the com- 
positions of a man in important 
office: in brief, that that is not 
dignified, which is not dull. 


But let us not be extreme. Let 
it be admitted that the principle 
has some measure of truth. There 
are facts which appear to give it 
countenance, which really do give it 
countenance. Punch is more inte- 
resting than a sermon, that is ad- 
mitted as a fact. The tacit infer- 
ence is that an interesting sermon 
must have become interesting by 
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unduly approximating to Punch. 
There is literature which may pro- 
perly be termed light. There is 
thought which is superficial, flimsy, 
slight, and soon. ‘There are com- 
positions which are brilliant with- 
out being solid, in which there are 
many flowers and little fruit. And 
no doubt, by the nature of things, 
this light and flashy thought is 
more interesting, and more easily 
followed, than more solid material. 
You can read Vanity Fair when 
youcould not read Butler’s Analogy. 
You can read Punch when you 
could not read Vanity Fair. And 
the & priort presumption may be, 
when you find a composition of a 
grave class which is as interesting 
as one of a lighter class, that this 
interest has been attained by some 
sacrifice of the qualities which be- 
seem a composition of a grave 
class, Let our rule be as follows: 
If the treatise under consideration 
be interesting because it treats of 
light subjects, which in themselves 
are more interesting than grave 
ones (as play always must be more 
pleasing than work), let the treatise 
be classed as light. But if in the 
treatise you find grave and serious 
thoughts set out in such a fashion 
as to be interesting, then all honour 
to the author of that treatise! He 
is not a slight, superficial writer, 
though stupid peo c may be ready 
to call him so. e is, in truth, a 
grave and serious writer, though he 
has succeeded in charming while 
he instructs. He is truly dignified, 
though he be not dull. He is 
doing a noble work, enforcing a 
noble principle : the noble principle, 
to wit (which most people silently 
assume is false), that what is right 
need not of necessity be so very 
much less attractive than what is 
wrong. The general belief is, that 
right is prosy, humdrum, common- 
place, dull ; and that the poetry of 
existence, the gleam, the music, 
the thrill, the romance, are with 
delightful wrong. And taking 
work as the first meridian, marking 
what is right, many people really 
hold that any approximation to 
play (and all that interests and 
pleases is in so far an approxima- 
tion to play), is a deflection in the 
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direction of wrong, inasmuch as it 
is beyond question a marked depar- 
ture from the line of ascertained 
right. Let us get rid of the notion! 
In morals, the opposite of right 
need not be wrong. Many things 
are right, and their opposites right 
too. Work is right. Play is the 
opposite of work, yet play is right 
too. Gravity is right: interest is 
right too; and though practicall 

these two things seem opposed, 
they need not be so. And as we 
should bless the man who would 
teach us how to idealize our work 
into play, so should we bless the 
man who is able to blend gravity 
and interest together. Such aman 
as Macaulay was virtually spreading 
the flag of defiance in the face of 
stupid people holding a stupid 
belief, and declaring by every page 
he wrote, that what is right need 
not be unpleasant ; that what is 
interesting need not be flimsy; 
os what is dignified need not be 


I am well aware that it is hope- 
less to argue with a prejudice so 
rooted as that in favour of the 
dignity of ;dulness ; and especially 
hopeless when I am obliged to 
admit that I cannot entirely oppose 
that principle, that I feel a certain 
justice in it. Slowness of motion, 

have said, is essentially more 
dignified than rapidity of motion. 
There is something dignified about 
an elephant walking along, with 
massive tramp; there is nothing 
dignified about a frisking grey- 
hound, light, airy, graceful. And 
it is to be admitted that some men 
frisk through a subject like a grey- 
hound ; others tramp through it 
like an elephant. And though the 
playful greyhound-fashion of writ- 
ing, that dallies and toys with a 
subject, may be the more graceful 
and pleasing, the dignity doubtless 
abides with the stern, slow, 
straightforward, elephantine tramp. 
The Lssays of Elia Nelight you, but 


you stand in no awe of their 
author; the contrary is the case 
with a charge of Lord Chief-Justice 
Ellenborough. And so thoroughly 
elephantine are the mental move- 
ments of some men, that even their 
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rare friskiness is elephantine. 
Every one must know this who is 
at all acquainted with the ponde- 
rous and cow-like curvetings of the 
Rambler. Physical agility is incon- 
sistent with physical dignity ; men- 
tal agility with mental dignity. 
You could not for your life very 
greatly esteem the solemn advices 
given you from the pulpit on 
Sunday, bya clergyman whom you 
had seen whirling about in a polka 
on Friday evening. The momentum 
of that rotary movement would 
cling to him (in your feeling) still. 
I remember when I was a little 
boy what a shock it was to my 
impressions of judicial dignity to 
see a departed Chief Justice canter- 
ing down Constitution-hill on a tall 
thoroughbred chestnut. The swift 
movement befitted not my recol- 
lections of the judgment-seat, the 
ermine, the great full-bottomed wig. 
I felt aggrieved and mortified even 
by the tallness and slenderness of 
the chestnut horse. Had the judge 
been mounted onadrayhorse of enor- 
mous girth and vast breadth (even 
if not very high), I should have been 
comparatively content. Breadth 
was the thing desiderated by the 
youthful heart ; breadth, and the 
solidity which goes with breadth, 
and the slowness of motion which 
goes with solid extension, and the 
dignity which goes with slowness 
of motion. I speak of impression 
made on the undisciplined human 
soul, doubtless ; but then the nor- 
mal impression made by anything 
is the impression it makes on the 
undisciplined human soul. In'the 
world of mind, you may educate 
human nature into a condition in 
which all tendencies shall be re- 
versed ; in which fire shall wet you, 
and water dry you. Who does 
not know that the estimation in 
which the humbler folk of a rural 
parish regard their clergyman, de- 
pends in a great degree upon his 
oe eee size? A man six feet 

igh will command greater reve- 
rence than one of five feet six ; but 
if the man of five feet six in height 
be six feet in circumference, then 
he will command greater reve- 
rence than the man of six feet in 
height, provided the latter be thin. 
YY2 
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And after great reflection, Iam led 
to the conclusion, that the true 
cause of this bucolic dignity does 
not abide in mere size. Dignity, 
even in the country, is not in direct 
roportion to extension, as such, 
No; it is in direct proportion to 
that slowness of movement which 
comes of solid extension, A man 
who walks very fast is less digni- 
fiedthan aman who walks very slow; 
and that which conduces to the 
slow, ponderous, measured step, is 
a valuable accessory to personal 
dignity. But the connexion is not 
so essential as the unthinking 
might conclude between personal 
dignity and personal bulk. Now, 
the composition, whether written 
or spoken, of some men, is (so to 
speak) a display of mental agility. 
It is the result of rapid mental 
movements, you can see. Not with 
massive heaves and sinkings, like 
the engines of an ocean steam-ship, 
did the mental machinery play 
that turned off such a book, such a 
speech, such an essay ; but rather 
with rapid jerkings of little cranks, 
and invisible whirlings of little 
wheels. And the thing manu- 
factured is pretty, not grand. It is 
very nice. You conclude that as 
the big steam-engine cannot play 
very fast, so the big mind too, ‘The 
mind that can go at a tremendous 
pace, you conclude to be a little 
mind, The mind that can skip 
about, you conclude cannot be a 
massive mind, There are truth and 
falschood in your conclusion. 
Very great minds, guided by ver 

comprehensive views, have with 
lightning-like promptitude rushed 
to grand decisions and generaliza- 
tions. But it cannot be denied 
that ponderous machinery, physi- 
cal and mental, generally moves 
slowly. And in the mental world, 
many folk readily suppose that the 
machinery which moves slowly is 
certainly ponderous. A man who 
gets up to speak in a deliberative 
assembly, and with a deep voice 
from an extensive chest, and in- 
scrutable meaning depicted on 
massive features, slowly states his 
views, with long pauses between 
the members of his sentences, and 
very long pauses between his sen- 
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tences, will by many people be 
regarded as making a speech which 
is very heavy metal indeed. Pos- 
sibly it may be; possibly it may 
not. I ought to say, that the 
most telling deliberative speaker | 
ever heard, speaks in that slow 
fashion. But when he speaks on an 
important subject which interests 
him, every deliberate word goes 
home like acannon-ball. He speaks 
in eighty-four pounders. But I 
have heard men as slow, who spoke 
in large soap-bubbles, And of all 
lightness of thought, deliver us 
from ponderous lightness! No- 
things are often excusable, and 
sometimes pleasing; but pompous 
nothings are always execrable. I 
have known men who, morally 
speaking, gave away tickets for 
very inferior parish soup with the 
air of one freely dispensing invita- 
tions to the most sumptuous ban- 
quet that ever was provided by 
mortal, Oh! to stick in a skewer, 
and see the great wind-bag collapse! 

You do not respect the jack- 
pees who amuses you, though 
1e may amuse you remarkably 
well. ‘The more you laugh at him, 
the less you respect him. And, to 
the vulgar apprehension, any man 
who amuses you, or who approaches 
towards amusing you, or who pro- 
duces anything which interests you 
(which isan approximation towards 
amusing you), will be regarded as, 
quoad hoc, approaching undigni- 
fiedly in the direction of the jack- 
pudding. The only way in which 
to make sure that not even the 
vulgarest mind shall discern this 
approximation, is to instruct while 
you carefully avoid interesting, and 
still more amusing, even in the 
faintest degree. Even wise men 
cannot wholly divest themselves of 
the prejudice, You cannot but feel 
an inconsistency between the ideas 
of Mr. Disraeli writing Henrvtta 
Temple, and Mr. Disraeli leading 
the House of Commons. You feel 
that somehow it costs an effort to 
feel that there is nothing unbe- 
fitting when the author of he 
Caxtons becomes a Secretary of 
State. You fancy, at the first 
thought, that you would have had 
greater confidence in some sound, 
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steady, solid old gentleman, who 
never amused or interested you in 
any way. The office to be filled is 
a dignified one; and how can a 
man befit a dignified office who has 
interested and amused you so 
much 4 

But the consideration which 
above all others leads the sober 
majority of mankind to respect and 
value decent and well-conducted 
dulness, is the consideration of the 
outrageous practical folly, and the 
insufferable wickedness, which 
many men of genius appear to have 
regarded it their prerogative to in- 
dulge in. You can quite under- 
stand how plain sensible people 
may abhor an eccentric genius, and 
wish rather for sound principle and 
sound sense. And probably most 
men whose opinion is of much 
value, would be thankful to have 
decent dulness in their nearest re- 
lations, rather than the brilliant 
aberrations of such men as Shelley, 
Byron, and Coleridge. Give us the 
plain man who will do his work 
creditably in life; who will sup- 


port his children and pay his debts ; 
rather than the very clever man 


who fancies that his cleverness sets 
him free from all the laws which 
bind commonplace mortals; who 
does not think himself called upon 
to work for his bread, but spunges 
upon industrious men, or howls 
out because the nation will not 
support him in idleness ; who won- 
ders at the sordid tradesman who 
asks him to pay for the clothes he 
wears, and leaves his children to 
be educated by any one who takes 
a fancy for doing so ; who violates 
all the dictates of common morality 
and common prudence, and blas- 
pope because he gets into trouble 
y doing so ; who will not dress, or 
eat, or sleep like other men; who 
wears round jackets to annoy his 
wife, and scribbles Atheist after his 
name in travellers’ books; and in 
brief, who is distinguished by no 
characteristic so marked as the en- 
tire absence of common sense. I 
think, reader, that if you were 
sickened by a visit of a month's 
duration from one of these geniuses, 
you would resolve that for the re- 
mainder of your life only dull, 
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commonplace, respectable mortals 
should ever come under your roof. 
Let us be thankful that the days in 
which high talent was generally 
associated with such eccentricities 
are happily passing away. Clever 
men are now content to dress, look, 
and talk like beings of this world ; 
and above all, they appear to un- 
derstand that however clever a man 
may be, that is no reason why he 
should not pay his butcher's bill. 
How fine a character was that of 
Sir Walter Scott, combining homely 
sense with great genius! And how 
different from the hectic, morbid, 
unprincipled, and indeed black- 
guard mental organization of vari- 
ous brilliant men of the last age, 
was Shakspeare’s calm and well- 
balanced mind! It is only the 
second-rate genius who is eccentric, 
and only the tenth-rate who is un- 
intelligible. 

But if one is driven to a warm 
sympathy with the humdrum and 
decently dull, by contemplating the 
absurdities and vagaries of men of 
real genius, even more decidedly is 
that result produced by contem- 
plating the ridiculous little curvet- 
ings and prancings of affectedly 
eccentric men of no genius. You 
know, my reader, the provincial 
celebrity of daily life; you know 
what a nuisance he is. You know 
how almost every little country 
town in Britain has its eminent 
man—its man of letters. He has 
written a book, or it is whispered 
that he writes in certain periodicals, 
and simple human beings,who know 
nothing of proof-sheets, look upon 
him with a certain awe. He varies 
in age and appearance. If young, 
he wears a moustache and long 
dishevelled hair; if old, a military 
cloak, which he disposes in a 
brigand form. He walks the street 
with an abstracted air, as though 
his thoughts were wandering be- 
yond the reach of the throng. He 
is fond of solitude, and he gratifies 
his taste by going to the most fre- 
quented places within reach, and 
a assuming a look of rapt 
isolation. Sometimes he may be 
seen to gesticulate wildly, and to 
dig his umbrella into the pavement 
as though it were a foeman’s breast, 
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Occasionally moody laughter may 
be heard to proceed from him, as 
from one haunted by fearful 
thoughts. His fat and rosy coun- 
tenance somewhat belies the an- 
guish which is preying upon his 
vitals. He goes much to tea-parties, 
where he tells the girls that the 
bloom of life has gone for him,and 
drops dark hints of the mental 
agony he endures in reviewing his 
earlier life. He bids them not to 
ask what is the grief that consumes 
him, but to be thankful that they 
do not, cannot know. He drops 
hints how the spectres of the past 
haunt him at the midnight hour ; 
how conscience smites him with 
chilly hand for his youthful sins. 
The truth is that he was always a 
very quiet lad, and never did any 
harm to anybody. Occasionally, 
when engaged in conversation with 
some one on whom he wishes to 
make an impression, he exclaims, 
suddenly, ‘Hold! let me register 
that thought.’ He pauses for a 
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minute, gazing. intently on the 
heavens; then exclaims, ‘"Tis done!’ 
and takes up the conversation 
where it was interrupted. He 
fancies that his companion thinks 
him a great genius. His com- 
panion, in fact, thinks him a poor 
silly fool. 


And now, my friend, turning 
away from these matters, let us sit 
down on this large stone, warm in 
the April sunshine, by the river 
side. Swiftly the river glides away. 
The sky is bright blue, the water 
is crystal clear, and a soft wind 
comes through those budding 
branches. Inthe field on the other 
side I see a terrier and a cow. 
The terrier frisks about ; solemnly 
stands the cow. Let us think 
here for awhile; we need not 
talk. And for an accompaniment 
to the old remembrances which 
such a day as this brings back, 
let us have the sound of that 


flowing river, 
A. K. H. B. 


ON CERTAIN ASPECTS OF TOLERATION. 


‘JT is all very well for you, Mr. 


Shirley, the distinguished 
Member for Rottinburgh remarked 
to me the other day, ‘to pretend 
that you belong to us. As the re- 
presentative of an Irish consti- 
tuency you are of course obliged 
to go in for the ballot, and the 
Pope, and the right of private 
judgment, and that sort of thing ; 
but I believe that you are at heart 
a rank Tory.’ 

‘A Tory is at least as good as an 
Independent Liberal,’ 1 retorted. 
‘ H——+r used to say that you were 
“kittle cattle” to guide, and he was 
quite right. My own political 
creed is perfectly simple. I am a 
reformer, but I belong to that sec- 
tion of the party which believes 
that reform, like charity, should 
begin at home.’ 

1 have the honour to know two 
reformers. The one is a parish 
priest, who, besides giving his 
parishioners a great deal of very 
sound advice about their souls on 
the Sunday, has time on the week- 


days to look after their bodies. 
He edits a monthly magazine for 
their children and another for 
themselves ; he meets them on the 
Wednesday evenings, when he reads 
to them passages from the works 
of the great moralists and poets, 
from the lives of the famous 
captains and intrepid travellers 
of their nation ; he has established 
‘a penny savings’ bank,’ which he 
leaves them to manage, and which 
is in a very prosperous condition ; 
he astonished the county magnates 
the other day by his prospectus of 
a ‘labourers’ club ;’ he encourages 
all kinds of manly and athletic 
sports, and organizes country 
rambles for the Saturday half- 
holiday acne he has prevailed on 
the employers to grant), in which 
the rough-handed sons of toil 
manifest a perception as fine, and 
an enjoyment as true, as any lover 
of nature, any Wordsworth, could 
wish to witness. The other re- 
former does his work after a diffe- 
rent fashion, He believes that an 
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extension of the suffrage will 
satisfy the social needs of the 
ae ; that electoral districts will 
heal their sores; that the ballot 
will save their souls. He wanders 
about from village to village, from 
county to county, telling them of 
the grievances which they suffer, 
of the injustice with which the 
are treated, and stirring up, with 
an eloquence that is seiaiibasiee 
clear and vivid, the elements of 
discontent, the embers of revolu- 
tion. The politician is a famous 
man, and his speeches are read 
with eagerness wherever the 
English language is spoken; you 
have probably never heard the 
vicars name in your life, and 
would not recognise it if you 
did; and yet I fancy sometimes 
that, of the two, the village Hamp- 
den is the greater and worthier 
reformer, 

Yes ; I suspect that the vicar has 
about hit the mark. There are 
social reformers; there are poli- 
tical reformers ; there are adminis- 
trative reformers : 1 am a domestic 
reformer. Let us make our houses 
a little less like pigsties in the 
first place, and we may then 
perhaps begin to see how the stable 
of the State can be purified. What 
I want‘to have reformed are—our 
filth, our ignorance, our cupidity, 
our fraud, our intolerance ; whereas 
most of the political quackeries for 
‘putting everything and everybody 
to rights, which our Mr. Brights 
and our Mr. Disraelis advertise, 
don’t seem to me at all adapted to 
mitigate these evils; seem to me, 
on the contrary, rather calculated 
to intensify some of them. Will 
society be more tolerant when Mr. 
Bright is dictator? Will it cease 
to sand its sugar when Mr. Disraeli 
holds the helm and weathers the 
storm ? 

It did not need the publication 
of Mr. Mill's admirable and most 
logical argument on Liberty—an 
argument in which every word is 
as mathematically exact as a pro- 
position by Euclid—a fragment, 
yet, like the torso of the Hercules, 
@ fragment symmetrical and un- 
rivalled —to convince some of 
us that there is less true liberty 
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among us than is commonly sup- 
posed, 


Ay ! freedom is a nobil thing, 


is the heartfelt aspiration of the 
old Scottish poet ; and, after truth, 
freedom is perhaps the only thing 
very much worth fighting for in this 
world. ‘What I hold to be the 
truth, that I will assert to be the 
truth in the teeth of the devil and 
all his angels.’ Until a man feels 
and acts up to that conviction—in- 
stinctively resenting and repelling 
every restraint, by whomsoever 
imposed, that does not commend 
itself to his reason and his con- 
science—he is not a free man, and 
even the ballot and universal suf- 
frage will not make him one. 
Though he wear the trappings of 
liberty, he is at heart a slave, and 
he wil comport himself as a slave 
—will fawn and cringe when he is 
down, will grow fierce, and savage, 
and cruelly unjust when he gets 
the upper hand. Only it is not the 
devil and his bad angels that we 
have to contend against at pre- 
sent. The nineteenth century has 
abolished the devil in the mean- 
time. Nor have we to fight against 
a Tudor or Stuart monarch, re- 
garding with resentment, and as 
an invasion of his prerogative, the 
spirit of English liberty ; we have 
to fight against that very liberty 
grown despotic, against the coer- 
cion of the crowd, the tyranny 
of opinion. 

All intolerance—from that of the 
anointed assassin who butchers his 
Protestant or Catholic subjects 
like sheep, down to that which is 
transacted in the village alehouse 
or the village church—ought to be 
hateful tous. Intolerance is almost 
the only crime between man and 
man for which there should be no 
toleration. But when we look to 
the sections into which our public 
men are divided, do we see any 
genuine solicitude for freedom? 
I am willing to become a party-man 
—Tory, Whig, Radical—if there be 
any party whose creed contains 
this article, ‘Every man must. be 
allowed to believe what he con- 
siders true, and to practise it—so 
long as he does not hurt his neigh- 
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bour—without molestation. Who- 
ever, therefore, molests him—who- 
ever, be it old woman, parson, or 
clerk, essays to make society shun 
or suspect him, to threaten him 
with its ban, to coerce him into 
affirming that what he does not be- 
lieve he does believe, such being 
the belief of the said clerk, parson, 
or old woman—whoever is guilty 
of this crime against the common- 
wealth, shall be,—what? I am 
afraid we cannot affix any penalty 
which the magistrate could enforce. 
We must work, and wait, and not 
be discouraged. If we are not dis- 
couraged, a time may come when 
those who call themselves ‘freemen’ 
will understand in what freedom 
consists, when the efforts of those 
who are styled ‘liberals’ will not 
be directed to hurt whatever is 
most living in English liberty. 

But among our public men, our 
olitical leaders, who cares ‘a 
nodle,” as Edie Ochiltree would 
say, for this authentic freedom, to 

which, after all, Catholic Emanci- 
pation Acts, and Jewish Emancipa- 
tion Acts, are only the approaches ? 
The Whig,—why, the Whig is the 
incarnation of sectarianism! There 
is as little of that large-hearted 
and generous sympathy—in which 
the spirit of toleration is cradled— 
in the Whig ‘houses’ as in the 
Tory. It would be an abuse of 
history to affirm that the Whigs 
having enacted the penal laws, and 
the Tories—Pitt, Canning, Peel, 
Stanley—having repealed them, 
the former are the consistent ad- 
vocates, and the latter the con- 
sistent opponents, of civil and reli- 
gious intolerance. But the reverse 
of the argument (which makes the 
Whig fonder of liberty than of 
place) would be quite as untrue and 
unhistoric, The ‘Venetian Aris- 
tocracy’ has been, and is, and 
could not help being, sectarian ; 
and sectarianism and intolerance 
are to each other as cause and effect. 
Depend upon it, the Whig of the day 
did not think much of Shakspeare. 
‘Shakspeare? He don’t belong to 
our set, Never saw him at Holland 
House. Lucy had him up once for 
»oaching at Charlescote, I think.’ 

hat is the way in which the model 
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Whig reasons upon all matters, 
divine and human, and has reasoned 
since the beginning of time. Or 
as respects the Radical—consider 
any of Mr. Bright’s speeches on the 
proper way to make English insti- 
tutions more liberal, and tell me 
how much of the spirit of liberty 
you can extract out of them. They 
display the arrogance, the dog- 
matism, the tyrannical presumption 
of the illiterate dictator—all the 
qualities which are most repulsive 
to the man who loves a wise and 
righteous tolerance with his whole 
heart. Of our practical legislators, 
Lord Stanley is the man who seems 
best to understand the real bear- 
ings of the issue. The temperanee, 
the habitual restraint, the respect 
for authority combined with free- 
dom of inquiry, and what Dr. 
Arnold would have called ‘the 
moral thoughtfulness’ of his cha- 
racter, offer a confident guarantee 
that the future Prime Minister will 
be neither a social nor a political 
bigot. It must be owned thatatthe 
worst, and after all our grumblings, 
a nation which has a John Stuart 
Mill to teach tuleration, and a Lord 
Stanley to practise it, is not so very 
badly off. 

But it is only—you say in a tone 
of indifference—petty manifesta- 
tions of intolerance, the minute 
malignities of parties, or cliques, or 
sects, that hurt us now. We can 
afford to let these little grievances 
alone; they will die out in time; 
society is getting wiser and 
better daily. But I am not sure 
that it is quite safe to let them 
alone; they are evil things, and 
evil things in this bad world have 
a natural tendency to multiply 
rather than to diminish ; the dis- 
comforts they inflict are petty 
enough, perhaps, when compared 
with the hangings, and burnings, 
and drownings, and Bartholomew 
massacres, and Spanish Furies of 
past times ; yet, like the toothache, 
‘though not- mortal, they are very 
troublesome.’ It may be as you 
say; it may be that this age 1s at 
heart gentler and more tolerant 
than any of its predecessors, that 
the old taint of fierce and ruthless 
bigotry no longer infects our hearts. 
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It may be so; yet I fancy some- 
times that the savage only feigns 
that he is dead. He is asleep, per- 
haps ; our pleasant nursery rhymes 
about free Britons, and free Pro- 
testants, and a free Bible, have 
lulled him to rest; and he only 
mutters sometimes in his dreams. 
But beware of him; he may wake 
again, and your house of painted 
cards will go down in the mélée. 
Are you sure that you have cast 
out the devils that tormented. you ? 
Are there no disturbing forces in 
your society which, if let loose, may 
imperil the symmetry of the edifice 
you have reared? Why, no one can 
contemplate, for instance, our ‘ re- 
ligious revivals,’ as they are called, 
without feeling, with a sort of 
terror, that the embers of persecu- 
tion smoulder among us. The 
people who work and who suffer 
these things are the people who 
passed the Catholic Emancipation 
Act. How much real understand- 
ing of the doctrines of religious 
liberty can that Act, then, be said 
to represent? And if our legisla- 


tive tolerance rests upon no intelli- 
gent regard for liberty, can we 


vouch for its permanence? Is it 
not a house built on the sand, 
which the first high tide may wash 
away? No one seems exactly to 
know what the Reformed Parlia- 
ment will turn its hand to. It is 
not by any means impossible that 
its first achievement may be the 
Repeal of the Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Act. 

Tread in the Banffshire Journal 
the other day an account of the 
‘revivals’ among the fishermen on 
the Morayshire coast. The narra- 
tive was—I can use no other word 
—revolting. I find no fault with 
the journalist : it is quite right that 
these insane and indecent exhibi- 
tions should be chronicled; the 
chronicle may serve to warn and to 
instruct, This is a sketch of the 
scenes that are occurring upon our 
northern seaboard, and which are 
daily reproduced throughout a 
dozen counties in Scotland and 
Treland :— 

Mr. Turner addressed a meeting in the 
Free Church on Monday, the 12th. 
Crowds came, including the people of 
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Buckie of all denominations, and not a 
few from Portessie, Portgordon, and the 
districts around. Mr. Shanks (Free 
Church minister) took the pulpit himself, 
and commenced the services. During the 
address of Mr. Turner, a man got up in 
the church and made some indistinct ex- 
clamation, uttering, as it was heard by 
some, what appeared to be a cry for 
mercy. Nothing very much out of the 
way occurred, however, until the bene- 
diction. 

The great majority then went to*the 
U.P. congregation's hallabout ten o’clock, 
and there commenced a regular revival 
meeting, which continued till about three 
o’clock next morning. Similar meetings 
were held on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday evenings, each 
continuing till late the following morning. 
Many were struck down, or gave way to 
physical excitement. There were several 
confessions in public, of special sins of 
the most extraordinary kind, both by 
men and women—confessions so awful 
that it would be an unpardonable breach 
of the rules of morality and common de- 
cency to repeat them, and far more so to 
print them. It is but right to mention, 
however, that some who know the poor 
excited people very intimately, believe 
they made statements as to their sins for 
which there was no foundation. In two 
or three cases, the parties are yet un- 
settled in their minds. 

7 * ~ * % x 

When the service commenced there 
were fourteen men present, fifty-five 
women, mostly grown up, and about the 
same number of boys and girls. This 
quite filled the school, but the influx did 
not by any means cease. The place was 
very soon crowded. The proportion of 
men rather increased, but still the great 
bulk of the meeting was made up of 
women and children, The school got 
heated almost to suffocation, by the 
people’s breath, and in this state of at- 
mosphere the meeting was kept up for 
nine and a half hours, many of the people 
remaining there the whole time without 
meat or drink. Among others were 
several wives, with their babes at their 
breast. 

Mr. Turner, after prayer, gave out a 
hymn, ‘What's the news? and led the 
music himself. After several verses had 
been sung, when he was saying over the 
lines of one verse before singing them, 
some expression occurred which led him 
to give a short address. He was saying 
very excitedly that ‘ religion is not worth 
a straw unless sin is blotted out; every- 
thing else will go for nothing,’ when, 
within a few yards of where he was 
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standing, a girl gave a deep and audible 
sigh, and fell with a sort of shriek into 
the arms of another, who was standing 
near her. She was laid down on the knee 
of an elderly woman near by, and a shawl 
thrown over her. There she lay, and the 
address, and afterwards the singing and 
praying, went on as if nothing had hap- 
pened. ‘ 

After the hymn was concluded, and the 
last verse and the chorus repeated seve- 
ral times, till the audience was quite in 
an excited state, boys and girls holding 
one another by the hands and rocking 
and rolling with their bodies, and even 
beating with their feet on the floor to the 
time of the music, Mr. Turner said a few 
more words in the strain of the conclud- 
ing verse of the hymn, ‘ Now we have 
joined the conquering band, &c.,’ and 
then he said, ‘I trust you people of God 
who have got the blessing will pour out 
your souls to God. Now two or three 
will pray.’ 

A iittle boy near Mr. Turner then 
prayed, and after some expressions which 
they nearly all used, such as these—‘ I 
have been a heavy sinner. I have never 
prayed before, but I can pray now. 
Thank God, I have found peace,’ &.— 
this little fellow went on to say—‘ Pour 
down the Holy Spirit upon my mother. 
She is sitting in the house. She has been 
here to-day, and she hoped she would be 
here to-night, but she is not here. I was 
walking in the broad road too long. 
What if I had slipped my foot and 
tumbled into that pit, I would have been 
damned for ever.’ This young lad’s 
prayer was very short, as was also the 
next one, offered up by a lad of the name 
of George Reid, ‘Bo.’ He prayed :—‘ If 
there are any scoffers in this house, strike 
an arrow into their heart, that they may 
feel as I feel. Pour down thy soul into 
this hell-deserving village, for it is a hell- 
deserving village,’ and soon. It should 
be stated that the whole house always 
joined in ‘ Anien.’ 

* * * om + * 

The girl who fainted still lay in an un- 
conscious state, but as yet there had 
been no other cases of actual striking 
down, though there was great agitation 
in some parts of the meeting. Mothers, 
sisters, brothers, and others, when named 
or referred to in the prayers of others, 
generally shrieked out, especially females, 
and commenced crying aloud, and throw- 
ing themselves into the arms of some of 
their neighbours, Mr. Turner at this 
stage intimated that he was to leave for 
half an hour, but asked them to go on as 
before, which they did, until his return. 

* * * * * * 
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About midnight, a very serious case 
occurred. A young man, a son of the 
farmer at Clochan, fell down, and was 
carried out, apparently all but lifeless, 
He was a very weakly lad, having had a 
brain fever about two years ago, since 
which time he has almost been deprived 
of the faculty of speech, being able only 
to whisper, while his general health has 
been anything but good. He was taken 
into another house, and everything done 
for him which kindness could suggest; 
but the singing in this case was for the 
most part dispensed with. His father 
and mother were sent for, arrived in a 
short time, and sat with him, along with 
several other people, till five o’clock in 
the morning, when he revived a little, 
and was taken home in a cart. These 
were two cases of five hours’ prostration 
each. To all appearance, however, 
neither of the parties were strong, either 
in body or mind. 

The excitement in the meeting attained 
its greatest height, perhaps, about mid- 
night. The leader stood on a desk in the 
middle of the apartment, generally with 
his hands folded over his breast, with 
closed eyes and recumbent head ; people 
of both sexes, and of all ages, indiscrimi- 
nately engaged in prayer all round; the 
practice of praying for hardened fathers 
and mothers, sisters and brothers, uncles 
and aunts, cousins and comrades, and 
naining them, was carried to greuter 
heights than ever; and when any was 
named with particular earnestness and 
solicitude, there was a general shock of 
excitement, Some new man would start 
up to lead the devotion, and then those 
at a distance would keep asking one an- 
other, ‘Who's that? If the name given 
was that of any ‘rash-living man,’ as 
those of bad habits are usually charac- 
terized there, there was an outbreak of 
feeling to this effect—‘ Oh ! I am right 
glad o’ that,’ ‘ Whata mercy,’ &c. There 
were several other cases of complete pro- 
stration, chiefly of females. As many as 
three or four could sometimes be seen 
lying in the meeting at once, all alike in 
a state of apparent unconsciousness. 
People seemed to have no particular 
anxiety to take them out, and some of 
them were almost entirely without friend 
or acquaintance to look after them. In- 
stances were numerous of females faint- 
ing and falling quite helpless into the 
arms of those near them. Women, when 
named in the prayers of their friends, 
shrieked more and more vehemently, as 
the meeting advanced, but whenever the 
excitement was getting noisy Mr. Turner 
started a hymn—‘I can, I do, I will be- 
lieve,’ ‘ What's the news ? or something 
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of that description; and, strange to say, 
by the time it was sung, comparative 
quiet was unfailingly restored. To take 
one another in their arms and fondle each 
other, was a common manifestation, alike 
for the expression of joy and administer- 
ing of consolation, more particularly 
among the women and girls, but also in 
several instances between male and 
female, even in the midst of the meeting. 


It may become a question whe- 
ther such shameful scenes, such 
wretched appeals to the hysterical 
excitement which drives men to 
the gallows and women to the 
streets, ‘such a crimmal employ- 
ment of the weaknesses and dis- 
eases of our physical constitution, 
ought to be tolerated. The man 
who trades upon epilepsy, and who 
thereby perils the sanity, and even 
the lite of a fellow creature, is 
surely as guilty, and as amenable 
to punishment, as the man who 
administers landanum or cantha- 
rides. However that may be, does 
not the fact that such scenes are 
occurring all over the country sug- 
gest certain not altogether pleasant 
reflections? What potent elements 
of fanaticism still leaven the cha- 
How the 
material, if once 


How 


racter of the people! 
inflammable 
lighted again, will blaze! 
the pent-up torrent, if it once 
break through the flimsy barrier, 


will tear along! Fanaticism is the 
parent of intolerance ; bigotry, of 
persecution. If that fanatical ele- 
ment in our nature which we 
fancied we had rooted out, again 
asserts itself, as appears from 
many symptoms not cagtion im- 
probable, the history of our 
times may be read by the -next 
generation after a fashion that we 
little expect. The martyr may 
again bow down his head in the 
flames. A civil war between Round- 
head and Cavalier, between the 
bigot and the unbeliever, renewed 
with even more than the antique 
bitterness, may again invoke the 
healing but iron hand of a Crom- 
well, 

_ That these possibilities will be 
immensely increased by the opera- 
tion of the Reform Bill, which, ina 
spirit of impatience and irritation, 
we are now engaged in passing, 
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few men can doubt. If Mr. Bright 
were not a member of the Liberal 
party in the British House of Com- 
mons, he would probably be an 
active functionary of the Spanish 
Inquisition ; and his characteristic 
intolerance is characteristic also of 
the class on whom we propose to 
confer the franchise. The middle 
classes of this country, notwith- 
standing their occasional meanness, 
vulgarity, and selfishness, are un- 
doubtedly the safest custodiers of 
our political and religious freedom. 
These shrewd, cautious, vulgar 
men, who never go to war for an 
idea, who have not indeed many 
ideas to go to war about, who are 
never touched by fine passion, nor 
roused to imaginative fervour, are 
much more likely to make tolerant 
governors, than men whose feelings 
are stronger, more acute, and it 
may be more generous. Do not 
suppose, pray, that I harbour any 
of the old Tory dislike to ‘ popular 
institutions.’ I don’t care a six- 
pence, in fact, whether an institu- 
tion be ‘popular’ or the reverse. 
The sole test of its goodness, as far 
as Ican see, must be that it secures 
in practice my right (so long as I 
do not tramp on my neighbour’s 
toes) to speak, and think, and act 
as 1 choose. And it is because I 
am convinced that our present poli- 
tical arrangements preserve about 
as much of this liberty to me as I 
can reasonably expect to obtain 
under any arrangement, that I 
view with dislike and suspicion a 
measure which, without offering 
any adequate compensation, may 
imperil the moderation of English 
government, and hurt the substance 
of English freedom. 

It is curious to observe in what 
queer shapes, in what unexpected 
places, the great debate between 
tolerance and intolerance is re- 
newed. A remarkable case is at 
present going on in Scotland, which 
illustrates strikingly the modifica- 
tions which the principle may as- 
sume, and the strange pretensions 
that may be put forward under the 
shelter of its ample shield. The 
Free Church minister of Cardross 
was suspended from the exercise 
of his ministerial functions for cer- 
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tain alleged irregularities by the 
General Assembly of that body, and 
on his applying for redress to the 
Civil Courts, was summarily de- 
posed from the ministry. Two 
actions were brought by him in 
the Court of Session against the 
Free Church. The Church replied 
that by the terms of the contract 
which bound its members together, 
its office-bearers undertook under 
no circumstances to appeal from a 
decision of its judicatories to the 
Courts of Law. The Court natu- 
rally asked to see the contract. 
The Free Church at first refused to 
produce it, basing its refusal on 
the plea that, as it exercised an in- 
dependent and co-ordinate juris- 
diction, it was incompetent for a 
civil tribunal to review its decisions. 
When the court repelled the objec- 
tion, much indignation was excited 
and expressed. The original posi- 
tion, indeed, was felt to be unte- 
nable; it was on the terms of a 
contract entered into between the 
parties that the plea was rested, 
and it was certainly necessary that 
the contract should be produced be- 
fore it could be determined that the 
plea was valid; but, it was said, 
‘No Civil Court is entitled to review 
the proceedings of a Church Court 
in a case of spiritual jurisdiction. 
That principle is involved in the 
very idea of a Christian church, 
and if the State does not recognise 
it as one of those elementary prin- 
ciples which the common and sta- 
tute law alike assume, the State 
does not practise toleration. It is 
practically refusing to tolerate cer- 
tain bodies of Christians who are 
known to exist in this country, 
and who are knit together by this 
very bond. For ourselves,’ they 
conclude,‘we acknowledge the juris- 
diction of no temporal court. The 
sole head of our nook is the Lord 
Jesus Christ.’ 

It is obvious that such a claim 
involves very important considera- 
tions, and may be carried to very 
dangerous extremities. Thespeakers 
at the recent meeting of the Free 
Church evidently consider it a ques- 
tion of first-rate magnitude. Mr. 
Dunlop, M.P. for Greenock, holds 
that unless it be sustained, ‘the 
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law of toleration’ has not been 
given effect to in this country, and 
that ‘liberty of conscience’ is de- 
nied. Dr. Buchanan, of Glasgow, 
appears to suppose that the judges 
of the Court of Session are inclined 
to revive the domineering policy of 


the Stuarts; while Dr. Begs, of 
Edinburgh, does not hesitate to 
draw what, if this supposition be 
correct, is undoubtedly the logical 
conclusion. ‘I believe,’ he says, 
‘had there been no extrication 
from the great struggle of: 1843, 
such as the disruption presented, 
we might have anticipated speedily a 
civil war ; and let the judges un- 
derstand that in this instance they 
are driving us to the wall if they 
prosecute their views. Jf they do 
so we have no alternative but to re- 
sist ; we cannot obey them.’ And so 
the gauntlet is cast down; and 
the judges of the land are told that, 
should their interpretation of the 
law fail to satisfy one of the parties 
to the action, ‘a civil war’ must 
be the consequence. This is very 
violent language for a Scottish 
doctor of divinity to hold ; but the 
simple fact that it is used, and that 
it is endorsed by some of the most 
influential men in Scotland, shows 
how necessary it is to consider 
seriously and anxiously the ques- 
tion in allits bearings. It is, how- 
ever, in so far only as it affects the 
paors of toleration, that we 
1ave now to do with it. 

The issue between the parties is 
comparatively simple. Mr. Mac 
Millan, the Free Church minister 
of Cardross, says,—‘ You have sus- 
pended and deposed me, thereby 
depriving me of my livelihood, and 
this you have done in defiance of 
your own rules, and in violation 
of your constitution.’ ‘No mat- 
ter, is the reply, ‘when you be- 
came a member of our body, you 
became bound in no case to seek 
redress from the Civil Courts. You 
undertook not to appeal from any 
judgment that we, as a Chureb 
court, pronounced.’ Mr. Mac Mil- 
lan responds, and the Court of Ses- 
sion agrees with him. ‘Prove that 
I have entered into such a contract 
with you. Produce your Constitu- 
tion.” And then comes the pro 
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position which raises the whole 
controversy. ‘We believe that 
such a clause will be found in the 
contract, as you call it; but, whe- 
ther it be there or not, is a matter 
of no consequence. The law pre- 
sumes that in the case of every 
tolerated Christian church the 
jurisdiction which its courts exer- 
cise over its members cannot be 
reviewed by any secular tribunal.’ 
Let us examine this proposition 
making in the outset two general 
remarks which must occur to: any 
one who looks at the claim simply 
as one involving the interests of 
toleration. 

He would observe, in the first 
place, that such a claim is a limita- 
tion upon the liberty of the subject. 
The restriction is self-imposed, no 
doubt; but, however arising, it 
limits individual freedom, and is 
therefore a condition adverse to 
toleration. The law of liberty will 
view such an obligation with sus- 

icion, and will require, to say the 
east, very clear evidence that it 
has been undertaken. ‘Toleration 
of individuals,’ Mr. Thomson, of 
Banchory, observes, ‘is good and 
right; but unless we have the full 
toleration of churches also, it 
must in practice be worthless.’ 
It is rather difficult to follow the 
speaker’s meaning ; for if we tole- 
rate the opinions of individuals, we 
at the same time, and as a neces- 
sary consequence, tolerate the insti- 
tution in which these opinions are 
embodied. To give freedom to the 
individual involves freedom to the 
church; but if it do not, it can 
only be because the church asserts 
pretensions which are subversive 
of individual freedom, If ‘full 
toleration to churches’ requires us 
to abridge the full liberty of indi- 
viduals, we can only say that such 
toleration—like the democratic 
principle which Louis Napoleon 
represents—comes to us in very 
questionable guise. 

He would observe, in the second 
lace, that the law presumes as 
ittle as possible. It admits as few 
assumptions as it can. It prefers 
to have everything in black and 
white, and it does so specially in 
the interests of tolerance. The 


rigorous rules of law are the best 
security for, the real shield of, 
freedom. All ill-defined rights 
and obligations are productive of 
tyranny. Where any vagueness or 
mistiness prevails, there is always 
room to introduce claims which 
may end in the destruction of 
liberty. In the present case, as the 
presumption itself is one unfavour- 
able to toleration, it is to be viewed 
with peculiar distrust. 

Let us see now if, apart from an 
express contract between the par- 
ties, we can anywhere lay our hands 
on the presumption on whose broad 
back such a burden is laid. ‘The 
law of toleration,’ ‘freedom of con- 
science, the common law, and the 
standards of the church, are invoked 
in turn. Very well: if this be so, 
there can be little difficulty in 
pointing out chapter and verse. 

‘The law of toleration,’ Mr. Dun- 
lop says, ‘protects us in a proper 
case of discipline. But does the 
law of toleration contain any such 


‘provision? What, as —— to 


churches, is the law of toleration ? 
Only this, that whatever be the 
doctrine which the church teaches, 
the civil power will not suppress it, 
nor persecute its members. That 
is the law of toleration : that tolera- 
tion the Free Church, in common 
with every other church, enjoys. 
No Free Churchman that we know 
of has been hanged or imprisoned 
for not belonging to the Establish- 
ment. But at that point tolera- 
tion, as such, ceases. Toleration 
confers no privilege which was not 
previously enjoyed, which is not 
presently enjoyed by every other 
citizen. A tolerating State does . 
not sanction or homologate any of 
the characteristic doctrines of the 
religious sects whose members it 
declares that it will not persecute. 
If any of these characterietic doc- 
trines are recognised by the State, 
it is because they already form part 
and parcel of the law of the land, 
not because certain penalties which 
were formerly attached to their 
profession have been removed, 
‘Toleration,’ Mr. Dunlop puts it 
again, ‘is freedom of conscience, 
and freedom of conscience implies 
that the State wont interfere with 
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our discipline.’ Freedom of con- 
science implies nothing of the kind 
—it implies only the absence of 
legislative constraint. When the 
State affirms that you are not 
to be subjected to civil penalties, 
although you hold that the moon 
is made of green cheese, the State 
does not thereby commit itself to 
that aspect of the astronomical 
question. Every subject of the 
Crown is, prima facie, entitled to 
invoke the protection of the law; 
and from the isolated fact that 
freedom of conscience is given to 
you, it cannot be inferred that a 
function of liberty—one of his civil 
rights—is taken from him. Lay 
down what rules you please, and if 
he chooses to subscribe them, let 
him take the consequences; but 
do not suppose that when the 
Government refrains from burning 
or hanging you, it affirms anything, 
either good, bad, or indifferent, 
about your doctrines. 

Mr. Dunlop specially complains 
of the definition of toleration which 
the Court endorses. ‘One of the 
judges (Lord Deas) said, and so far 
truly, that toleration is just free- 
dom ; but he left out half the defi- 
nition—toleration is freedom of 
conscience.’ Is not the addition a 
limitation? Are those opinions 
alone entitled to toleration which 
spring from the conscience? Are 
you entitled to persecute a man for 
intellectual, zsthetical, or mathe- 
matical heresies? On the other 
hand, does any privilege not ac- 
corded to these opinions attach to 
those said to belong to the dominion 
of conscience? Lord Deas, there- 
fore, is perfectly right: ‘toleration 
is just freedom, the freedom of the 
whole conscience, and intellect, and 
will ; and any unnecessary limita- 
tions upon a man’s moral, intellec- 
tual, or spiritual being constitute 
intolerance. But by Mr. Dunlop’s 
definition the Inquisition was not 
guilty of intolerance when it pu- 
nished Galileo, 

Thus far there is nothing to sup- 
port the plea; but the champions 
of the Church, we willingly admit, 
do not hesitate to put their argu- 
ment on more debateable ground. 
‘The doctrine of the complete inde- 
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pendence of Church courts, and the 
perfect inability of the State to 
review their decisions, is,’ they 
affirm, ‘incorporated with the law 
of theland.’ Where? ‘ Aye, there's 
the rub.’ In the absence of any 
specific provision to this effect, the 
speakers are forced to fall back 
upon the maxim of a great judge, 
who was also a great rhetorician, 
‘The eternal principles of natural 
religion are part of the common 
law; the essential principles of 
revealed religion are part of the 
common law.’ That is to say, that 
to the Bible and to the book of 
nature, as well as to the institu. 
tional writers, any litigant in our 
courts can appeal! The doctrine, 
to put it on the lowest ground, is 
plainly unworkable. It is those 
principles of revelation alone which 
the common law has appropriated 
(and the common law is now as 
precise and defined a system as the 
statute), that the courts of law 
undertake to administer, and they 
are perfectly right. Has Dr. Bu- 
chanan—who rejoices over Lord 
Mansfield’s dictum—considered, be- 
sides, to what conclusion it must 
in practice and in logic lead? For 
if the Scripture be part of the 
common law, and if the judges be, 
as they are, the constitutional in- 
terpreters of the common law, does 
it not follow that they are entitled 
to determine what the doctrines of 
Scripture are, and what opinions 
are or are not in conformity with 
its provisions? This is surely a 
somewhat singular position for a 
Doctor of the Free Church to 
arrive at, and is in truth no acci- 
dental incongruity, but the logical 
fruit of pretensions which are at 
heart inconsistent with religious as 
well as with civil liberty. Wher- 
ever a judge has attempted to shake 
himself free from the trammels of 
strict law, or to take refuge in what 
he calls the dictates of reason an 

revelation, it has invariably been 
to cloak some utterly indefensible 
act of despotic intolerance. The 
incorporation of religious opinion, 
as by the Covenanters and the 
Romish Church, with the law of 
the land, is the very corner-stone of 
spiritual tyranny; and religious 
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toleration is, in brief, neither more 
nor less than the divorce of this ill- 
omened union. So long as a State 
afirms that certain dogmas are 
true and certain dogmas false, that 
certain spiritual things are clean 
and certain others not clean; and 
so long as it continues, as it logi- 
cally ought, to punish those who 
do not agree with it, and to reward 
those who do, that State is guilty 
of intolerance, and remains ame- 
nable to the charge until it with- 
draws entirely from the arena of 
polemical debate, and confines the 
expression of its opinions to the 
Church. 

But if the common law will not 
serve, perhaps the standards of the 
Church may. The Confession of Faith 
of the Westminster divines was 
ratified by Scottish Assemblies and 
Parliaments, and is therefore un- 
doubtedly in some sense a part of 
the law of the land. If anywhere, 
on the Confession of Faith the Free 
Church must take its stand. A 
critical discussion of the historical 
position of the Westminster Con- 
fession would be curious and in- 
structive. One or two cursory 
observations will serve our present 
purpose ; and the first that occurs 
1s, that the Confession is a 
singular witness to call in behalf 
of toleration. Toleration, in our 
sense of the word, is a doctrine 
that has no place in that document. 
On the contrary, the leading prin- 
ciple of toleration—the complete 
freedom of the conscience from 
civil restraint—is expressly denied. 
‘The civil magistrate,’ the twenty- 
third chapter affirms, ‘hath au- 
thority, and it is his duty, to take 
care that the truth of God be kept 
pure and entire, and that all blas- 
oo and heresies be suppressed.’ 
That was the idea of religious 
liberty which the framers of the 
Confession entertained. The Scottish 
State was a Civitas Dei, the National 
Church was the expression of the 
truth of God, and the civil magis- 
trate was a servant of that church, 
and bound to punish those who did 
not recognise that truth. Themen 
who made the Confession had no 
conception of dissent, except as an 
antagonistic element that had to be 
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rooted out. So far from extending 
toleration to sectaries, they held 
that it was an imperative duty to 
destroy ‘the synagogues of Satan,’ 
and, like Samuel, ‘to hew Agag in 
pieces before the Lord.’ Instead of 
allowing Dissenters to exercise any 
‘independent’ jurisdiction or disci- 
pline, they hanged and burned and 
imprisoned them. It is clear, 
therefore, if we consider it in its 
historical connexion, that the Con- 
Session of Faith was intended as a 
formulary only for the Kirk es- 
tablished by law, that as such it 
was ratified by theParliaments, and 
that the only religious body which 
is entitled by law to found on its 

rovisions is the National Church. 

issenters may indeed make it 
their text-book if they please ; but 
it acquires authority as a dissenting 
manual, not by force of law, but by 
force of consent. This consent or 
agreement may be formal or tacit, 
for there may be common law as 
well as statute law in a church; 
but however constituted, it requires 
to be proved. Except over the 
members of the Established Church, 
the Confession has no inherent 
authority whatever, and no other 
body of Christians is in any way 
bound by it. 

But granting, for the sake of ar- 
gument, that the ee is part 
of the law of the land and binding 
upon every citizen, would that even 
enable the Free Church to maintain 
its argument? We think not. For 
though it is stated in the Confession 
that ‘the Lord Jesus as King and 
Head of his Church hath therein 
appointed a government in the 
hand of church officers distinct 
from the civil magistrate, yet this 
provision must be taken in con- 
nexion with those others which 
confer an apparently unlimited au- 
thority over church courts or the 
magistrate. If a litigant found 
upon a document, he must either 
take it in its integrity or not at all. 
He is not entitled to break it into 
pieces, and select those only which 
serve his purpose. And the Con- 
Session, while giving the magistrate 
the power to call together and to 
be present at church courts, ex- 
pressly declares that it is his duty 
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‘to provide that whatsoever is 
transacted in them be according to 
the mind of God.’ The magistrate 
therefore is the judge of what is 
true or false in religious doctrine, 
and his power of review is absolute. 
It is somewhat dangerous surely 
for a doctor of a church which 
affirms the absolute independence 
in all spiritual matters of church 
courts to found upon a document 
which contains such remarkable 
provisions. Two conclusions, there- 
fore, seem incontrovertible—first, 
that the definition of ‘ jurisdic- 
tion’ in the Confession has refer- 
ence exclusively to the courts of 
the Established Church ; second, 
that (if this be not so) it is difficult 
to see how any dissenting body can 
adopt a document which gives the 
magistrate authority to provide that 
nothing is transacted in their courts 
inconsistent with the mind of God. 

Nowhere, therefore, do we find 
any ledge of law on which the Free 
Church can rest its claim. Neither 
expressly nor tacitly does the law 
recognise the distinction which is 
insisted on. Is the law, then, in- 
tolerant? By no means. All that 


the law requires is,that the obligation 


be introduced into the contract, Let 
the Free Church show that there is 
such a clause in its Act of Consti- 
tution, or let it now introduce one, 
and the law will forthwith give 
effect to it in any question that 
may arise between the parties, 
There are, no doubt, certain as- 
sumed maxims at the basis of all 
copartneries which do not require 
to be expressly set forth in the 
bond. One partner, for instance, 
is not entitled to commit a fraud 
upon another, though there be no 
mention of fraud in the contract of 
copartnery. Fraud is struck at 
by the common law. But the prin- 
ciple for which the Free Church 
contends has not been cast into any 
provision or maxim of our law, and 
the courts will not in any case 
assume that there is such a maxim. 
In so doing—in requiring an ex- 
press stipulation—the State is act- 
ing truly in the interests of tolera- 
tion. It will not give effect to any 
obligation unless it be convinced 
that both the parties are fully ac- 
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quainted with its terms, and it will 
require the obligation which de- 
prives a citizen of one of the rights 
of citizenship to be set forth with 
special distinctness. 

One question even then remains, 
Whether such a contract be not 
pactum ilicittum—an agreement so 
repugnant to sound my and 
morals that the law will not allow 
it to be entered upon? On this 
point it is only necessary to say 
that the court will probably hold— 
if it be driven to decide the ques- 
tion—that such a contract is not 
contra bonos mores; or should the 
law hesitate to sanction it, the 
legislature will not. It is one of 
the maxims on which toleration 
rests that it is better to allow all 
doctrines, however preposterous, 
that are not directly subversive of 
the public tranquillity, the most 
unfettered expression. The per- 
suasive authority of common sense 
redresses the balance in the long 
run, while the speedier and sharper 
remedy that persecution offers is 
not lasting—nay, in general adds 
virulence to the malady. Some of 
the more violent Free Churchmen 
indeed, including the pugnacious 
Dr. Begg, repudiate the notion of a 
contract altogether. TheChristian 
Church is not an insurance office, 
and cannot be compared with any 
secular copartnery. We have seen, 
however, that a dissenting church 
in this country stands precisely in 
the same position as- any other 
voluntary association. This being 
the case, it is to be hoped that 
moderate counsels may prevail, and 
that an important and zealous com- 
munion of Christians will not make 
of- themselves martyrs by mistake. 
They may rest assured that the 
Legislature, while taking anxious 
precautions that they suffer no 
tangible grievance, will not tolerate 
vague and arbitrary ecclesiastical 
pretensions, which have always 
proved, when admitted, most hurt- 
ful to liberty. 

Another curious and difficult 
case, involving a different aspect of 
the question, occurred at the last 
Durham Assize. A Roman Catho- 
lic priest received from a member 
of his communion certain stolen 
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articles, and on the trial of the 
supposed thief was called as a wit- 
ness. Here is what took place, as 
reported in the Z'imes :— 


The crier of the court was about to 
administer the oath to the Rev. John 
Kelly, the next witness in the case, when 
the reverend gentleman said, ‘ My Lord, 
I have a conscientious motive. I object 
to the form of the oath.’—Mr. Justice 
Hall: What is the objection ?—Mr. 
Kelly: That I shall tell the truth, and 
nothing but the truth. I must, as a 
minister of the Catholie Church, object to 
the part that states that I shall tell the 
whole truth.—His Lordship : The mean- 
ing of the oath is this: it is the whole 
truth touching the trial which you are 
asked—which you legitimately, according 
to law, can be asked. If anything is 
asked of you in the witness-box which 
the law says ought not to be asked—for 
instance, if you are asked a question the 
answer to which might criminate yourself 
—you would be entitled to say, ‘1 object 
to answer that question, because the 
answer might criminate myself,’ and the 
law would sustain the objection. You 
can therefore have no objection, as a loyal 
subject, and in duty to the laws of the 
country, to answer the whole truth touch- 
ing the case which may be lawfully asked. 
Mr. Kelly, after some objection, took the 
oath in the usual form, and gave the evi- 
dence :—I have been twelve years Catho- 
lic priest at the Felling. On Christmas- 
day I received the watch produced. Mr. 
Headlam: From whom did you receive 
that watch? Witness: I received it in 
connexion with the confessional.—His 
Lordship: You are not asked at present 
to disclose anything stated to you in the 
confessional ; you are asked a simple fact 
—From whom did you receive that watch 
which you gave to the policeman ?— 
Witness: The reply to that question 
would implicate the person who gave me 
the watch, therefore I cannot answer it. 
If I answered it, my suspension for life 
would be a necessary consequence. I 
should be violating the laws of the church 
as well as the natural laws.—His Lord- 
ship: I have already told you plainly I 
cannot enter into this question. All I 
can say is you are bound to answer, 
‘From whom did you receive that watch ? 
On the ground I have stated to you, you 
are not asked to disclose anything that a 
penitent may have said to you in the con- 
fessional. That you are not asked to 
disclose, but you are asked to disclose 
from whom you received stolen property 
on the 25th of December last. Do you 
answer it, or do you not ?—Witness: I 
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really cannot, my Lord.—His Lordship : 
Then I adjudge you to be guilty of con- 
tempt of Court, and order you to be com- 
mitted to jail.—{To the officer of the 
court]: Take him into custody.—The 
witness was accordingly removed in cus- 
tody of a policeman. 


It cannot be doubted that the 
general provision of the common 
law, which requires any one in pos- 
session of information tending to 
convict an accused person, to tender 
that information on oath at the 
trial, is one consistent with sound 
policy ; is one indispensable, in- 
deed, to the righteous administra- 
tion of justice. It is no less clear 
that the obligation of secresy which 
the canons of the Roman Catholic 
Church impose upon the priest 
who receives information under the 
seal of the confessional, is an obli- 
gation which goes directly in the 
teeth of this provision. The ques- 
tion then arises, Which is to yield, 
the law of the church or the law of 
the land? Are certain persons to 
be allowed to withhold evidence, 
or are we to fine and imprison 
them for withholding it? The 
issue is a nice one, and the argu- 
ment is pretty evenly balanced. 
On the one hand it may be argued 
that the policy of the common law 
provision is obvious, and that 
‘toleration’ does not require us to 
recognise an obligation which con- 
flicts with sound policy; on the 
other hand, that as the members of 
a Church tolerated by law are un- 
doubtedly bound to undertake this 
obligation, and are liable to ecclesi- 
astical punishment if they do not 
observe it, it is harsh and impolitic 
to compel them to break it, or to 
visit its observance with penalties.’ 
Is the common law provision so 
necessary to the preservation of 
public order that it must at all 
costs be enforced ? Those who think 
that it is, do not violate the pre- 
cepts of toleration when they insist 
on retaining it; for an enactment 
required by the necessities of the 
State cannot be relaxed, whatever 
amount of individual suffering it 
may occasion. But, so far as I can 
see, it is barely possible to answer 
the question in this way. It can 
hardly be seriously affirmed that, 
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should the law respect the obliga- 
tion undertaken by a few Popish 
ecclesiastics, the tranquillity of the 
country would be endangered. The 
confessional is a characteristic and 
notorious feature of Romanism ; 
and it may be plausibly urged that 
when we repealed the penal laws 
affecting Romanists, we implicitly 
affirmed that they were at liberty 
to put in motion the whole ecclesi- 
astical machinery of their church. 
Are we to allow the Roman Catho- 
lic to resort to the confessional, or 
are we not? If we are (and there 
seems no sufficient reason why we 
should not), then we must not insist 
on imposing conditions which are 
inconsistent with its exercise. It 
is to be recollected, besides, that 
the information which the priest 
receives would not be obtained by 
him if the confessional did not 
exist. Abolish the confessional, 
and the priest, having nothing to 
communicate, would not be avail- 
able as a witness. The secresy, 
therefore, which the church law 
requires, does not diminish the area 
From which evidence may be derived. 
The evidence in question is of an 
exceptional kind, created, so to 
speak, by the machinery of the 
Church itself, and ceasing to exist 
when that machinery is abolished. 
The law, therefore, cannot be said 
to suffer any imjury—as it would 
do were it, for instance, an article 
of Romanism that no Romanist 
could, under any circumstances, 
tender evidence in a court of jus- 
tice. Such a provision would ac- 
tually exclude evidence that would 
otherwise be attainable, and that 
would exist although the entire 
Church organization were dis- 
solved. 

Admitting the difficulty of the 
question, it is at least pretty clear 
that the distinction which Mr. 
Justice Hall attempted to draw is 
not tenable. If we construe his 
observations aright, he appears to 
have intimated that the law would 
not require a priest to disclose 
statements made to him by a peni- 
tent in the confessional. Had the 
penitent only confessed that he was 
guilty of theft, the law would have 
protected the communication ; when 
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he not merely confesses his guilt 
but delivers up the stolen property 
for restitution, the law takes away 
the privilege. It is needless to 
argue against legal subtleties ; but 
Mr. Kelly's objection, that to de- 
clare from whom he received the 
stolen articles would be as truly a 
breach of the confidence of the 
confessional, would supply as 
strong a link of evidence against 
the accused, as though he were to 
repeat the exact words of the peni- 
tent’s communication, undoubtedly 
commends itself to common sense 
and common fairness. If the se- 
cresy of the confessional be pro- 
tected by law, then it is a mere 
quibble to argue that the protection 
is limited in the way Mr. Justice 
Hall attempts to define. Moreover, 
the dictates of obvious policy are 
against the limitation. A man ac- 
knowledges during confession that 
he has been guilty of theft: the 
priest makes it a condition of ab- 
solution that the property should 
be forthwith restored to its owner ; 
but when the thief places it in his 
hands that it may be returned, he 
is obliged to decline, on the ground 
that the law will force him to 
disclose from whom he received 
it, or punish him if he does 
not. 

In all such cases as we have been 
now discussing, there is, after all, 
only one simple rule. Absolute 
liberty is best and safest. There are 
not many opinions which are really 
dangerous to the public safety. 
The experiment of holding that all 
opinions which are heretical or un- 
sound, or absurd, are fraught with 
peril to the commonwealth, has 
been tried and has failed. At one 
time a man needed to be anaccom- 
plished moralist and a_ first-rate 
theologian to escape the penalties 
which the State attached to any 
unsoundness ‘in wind or limb,’ in 
doctrine or profession. It has been 
discovered that all this was a mis- 
take. A more careful scrutiny has 
demonstrated that there are very 
few opinions which absolutely re- 
quire to be forbidden, It is pos- 
sible that it may be found here- 
after that the category of opinions 
which the State cannot tolerate, 1s 
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evenmore limited than we now sup- 
pose. At all events very strong 
and conclusive evidence must be 
ywroduced before we determine to 
increase the list. The English 
monarchy isachild of alusty growth. 
Tt will take a great deal to hurt its 
health, or impair its constitution. 
So when men come to us, and say. 
‘We have promised never to appeal 
from the spiritual to the civil tri- 
bunals ; ‘We confess every Mon- 
day to the priest, who is bound not 
todisclose what we tell him; do not 
let us too hastily assume that these 
or similar conditions are contra 
bonos mores, conditions which the 
law should prohibit. Prohibited 
doctrines have a wonderful ten- 
dency to gather strength and seri- 
ousness. Any restraint evokes the 

ywerful elements of resistance 
implanted in our nature, and en- 
lists them in the service of the ob- 
noxious opinion; which, had it 
been left to fatten on its inherent 
absurdity alone, would very quickly 
have died a natural death. Sound 
opinion is the surest bulwark of a 
commonwealth ; and sound opi- 
nion is only possible when that 
obliquity of vision which intole- 
rance produces, alike among those 
whom it protects, and those whom 
it punishes, has been removed. 

* * * + 


Here let us close the debate. I 
had meant to have added a word 
or two on that aspect of toleration 
to which, in our foreign affairs, we 
give the name of ‘non-interven- 
tion’—not meaning thereby that 
intelligent national restraint for 
which Mr, Mill has so ably argued 
in the pages of Fraser—but the 
doctrine gloried in by Mr. Bright, 
and which asserts that whatever 
amount of devil’s work be trans- 
acted on this earth, it is our duty 
to fold our hands, and go about 
our own business. But my own 
views on that subject are so exactly 
expressed in an epistle I have re- 
ceived to-day from a clerical friend, 
that I cannot do better than let 
him speak in his own words. He 
18 an intrepid trooper in the ranks 
of the church militant ; and would 
have been a fighting Bishop, would 
have worn the mitre over his hel- 
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met, had he lived a few centuries 
earlier. 


* * * 


‘Again these Easter bells are 
ringing through the land. “Christ 
is risen.” The Prince of Peace has 
come—and yet the reign of wrong- 
doing and violence endures, and 
armed men gather over Europe 
like a thunder-cloud. How beaute- 
Jul upon the mountains are the feet 
of Him that bringeth good tidings, 
that publisheth peace,—but ah! how 
wearily they delay. Do not these 
bells mock us ? Has not the tes- 
timony of eighteen hundred years 
demonstrated that what they tell 
us is not true? No wonder that 
feeble hearts should grow faint ; 
that the tired eyes, weary with 
watching, should close in doubt 
and despair; that weak minds 
should try with impatient eager- 
ness, through peace societies and 
other empirical inventions, to 
wrench the wronged world to rights, 
Who of us can blame them, how- 
ever convinced we may feel that 
their extemporized experiments 
will not work? The processes of 
nature are slow; the august 
machinery of life moves noiselessly 
along. The veiled forms who un- 
roll the scroll of the years are not 
moved by our uneasy twitchings 
and grimaces, by our most pas- 
sionate prayers. Let us rather do 
our work quietly and in soberness ; 
as nature does hers. That violent 
and wicked men should still be 
permitted to work their will, that 
the good faith of nations should be 
discredited, that the honour of 
Europe should be sullied, are 
evils, grievous and inscrutable, over 
which it becomes us to mourn. 
But our own faith, at least, need 
not be broken; our own honour 
we can keep untarnished. We all 
feel, disguise it as we may, that a 
grave peril menaces society ; that 
before these Easter bells are again 
heard, the arms of Christendom 
may be clashing on the battle-field. 
A feeling of intense insecurity has 
come upon us. We used to fancy 
that the notorious commonplaces 
of morals were at last recognised ; 
that the nations had become ordi- 
narily honest and decent, that 
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kings did not defraud or embezzle, 
in public at least. It is because 
this moral sentiment has been out- 
raged, and outraged with seeming 
impunity, that our belief in the 
solidity of the foundations of exist- 
ing societies has been shaken, and 
that we are now trembling for the 
fabric of liberty which has been 
raised among ourselves at such a 
cost of tears and blood. Whatever 
others may do, do not let us mix 
ourselves up with these dirty trans- 
actions ; let us at all hazards keep 
our own hands clean; let one 
nation remain to vindicate the 
character of Christendom ; let one 
nation be honest and _ resolute. 
Honest—to denounce the fraud 
and violence we detest ; resolute— 
if it come to the worst, to back 
our opinions with our bayonets. 
One thing at any rate is clear. 
This sickening uncertainty cannot 
be much longer endured. “Lovely 
Peace” is not now “ crowned with 
plenty ;” the yellow sheaf, the pur- 
ple clusters, the olive branch, are 
no longer associated with her reign. 
We have removed the old-fashioned 
divinity and reared in her place a 
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grim and mailed form bearing a 
very ominous likeness to the 
God of War. An “ Armed Peace,” 
crowned with the income-tax, sup- 
ported by an Armstrong gun, and 
pointing a Minié rifle, is sitting 
upon the back of the British rate- 
payer, as the old man of the sea 
sat upon Sinbad’s. The nation 
begins to ask that some end, short, 
sharp, and decisive, be made of 
this ; begins to see that falsehood, 
and treachery, and deceit, are not 
the cheap and harmless things it 
had fancied them, but need to be 
trampled down to make even a 
truce between nations practicable. 
The ordeal of battle is a grim and 
terrible one ; but, if war be neces- 
sary to restore a healthful circula- 
tion, an honest moral tone to 
Europe and to ourselves, do not let 
the picture of the battle-field fright 
us from doing what is right. The 
responsibility for the carnage rests 
not with us, but with im whose 
ambition and perfidy have shaken 
that confidence in common honour 
and honesty which is essential to 
the well-being even of a commercial 
society. 


These poor heaps of corpses, 
Twisted, gashed, and scafred, 
Are the tyrant’s counters 
Staked on thy award. 
Terrible the process, 

But our cause is good ; 
Knowing all, Thou knowest 
Whose the guilt of blood. 
And for him who sent them 
To be slain and slay, 

Judge, O God, between us 
Justly on that day.’ 


SHIRLEY. 
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THE LATEST TRANSLATOR OF HORACE* 


A CERTAIN eccentric physician 
<1 in the last century, Douglas by 
name, collected no inconsiderable 
library, of which the most remark- 
able, or more properly the one, 
feature was, its consisting entirely 
of the works of Horace, or of books 
relating to them. No edition of 
his favourite was too splendid or 
too mean for this voracious but 
single-minded bibliomaniac: no 
commentator too dull, no translator 
too prosaic. His Horatian phalanx 
ranged from the editio princeps in 
quarto, without editorial name or 
date, to the sheepskin twelvemo 
in usum studiose juventutis, The 
sacred name of Flaccus on a title- 
page was passport sufficient to the 
Bibliotheca Douglasiensis. If the 
Doctor read the books he bought 
he must have been no ordinary 
linguist, for his idol had been 
translated into nearly every Euro- 
pean tongue; and if he studied 
commentators as well as text, his 
memory must have been stored 
with as miscellaneous matter— 
bona, mala, mediocria—as ever was 
exposed for sale by a dealer in 
marine stores. Whether the Doctor 
carried his private tastes into his 
professional practice we are not 
able to say. But Horace, like his 
patrons, Augustus and Meecenas, 
was a valetudinarian, and has left 
more than one pithy precept on 
the virtues of air, water, and exer- 
cise ; and, flattered as he must have 
been by the Doctor’s exclusive pre- 
ference for his writings, would have 
rescribed for him a dose of helle- 
ore in return for it. 

Yet, had Dr. Douglas lived to 
the present day, he would have 
been compelled to order many feet 
more of shelves for his bookcase, 
since editions and translations of 
Horace have issued liberally from 
the press since his library was dis- 
persed abroad by the auctioneer’s 
hammer, Of most and of the best 
German contributions to Horatian 
literature the collector was neces- 
sarily ignorant: he had himself 


been collected into the churchyard 
before Lessing, Wieland, or Jacobs 
published their various notes and 
dissertations. Even within the last 
few years Horace has been fre- 
quently rendered into English ; and 
the versions of him by Mr. H. G. 
Robinson, Mr. Whyte Melville, Mr. 
F. W. Newman, and Lord Ravens- 
worth, show that the freedman’s 
son does not lose his worshippers 
with lapse of years. And now a 
still more recent translation of his 
lyrical poems is before us, which 
will well repay both the scholar’s 
and the general reader’s attention. 

Before, however, we examine the 

articular merits of Mr. Theodore 
Martin’s new version of the Roman 
lyrist, a few words must be said 
on the causes of the universal 
popularity of the original. For 
that Horace has been a favourite 
with every generation of readers, 
from the hour when he entered the 
saloons of Mzecenas to the present 
moment, is a fact as indisputable 
as the Q. E. D. of Euclid himself. 
Him ‘ mitred abbots, purple as their 
vines, read, if they chanced to be 
scholarly, in hours supposed to be 
given to Chrysostom or the Master 
of Sentences. Him popes and car- 
dinals cited without stint or rebuke, 
and canonized him in their hearts, 
though not in their calendars of 
saints. Him statesmen, bowed with 
cares, fled to as a relief from the 
fatigue of the desk and despatch- 
box; and even soldiers, whose 
Latin survived the attrition of 
camps, carried his writings in their 
knapsacks. Gentlemen, guiltless 
of other lore, cited his maxims 
as the precepts of a philosophy not 
inconsistent with moderate self- 
indulgence; and scholars, glorify- 
ing him much and themselves more, 
have waged internecine wars with 
one another over his text. 

Yet neither in his own day, nor 
subsequently, has Horace been in 
the more usual or legitimate sense 
of the term a popular author. He 
neither wrote for a people nor was 
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he likely to be understood by them. 
The kind of popularity, therefore 
which he has so long possessed 
requires more exact definition, and 
indeed involves problems affecting 
poetry itself. 

The following remarks of Mr. 
Theodore Martin are pertirient and 
excellently expressed :— 


Horace was not and could not have 
been a national poet. He wrote only for 
cultivated men, and under the shadow of 
a court. Beyond a very narrow circie 
his works could not have been read. The 
very language in which he wrote must 
have been unintelligible to the people, 
and he had none of those popular sym- 
pathies which inspire the lyrics of Burns 
and Béranger. The Roman populace of 
his time was perhaps as little likely to 
command his respect as any which the 
world has ever seen ; and there was no 
people, in the sense in which we under- 
stand the word, to appeal to. And yet 
Horace has many points in common with 
Burns. ‘A man’sa man for a’ that,’ in 
the whole vein of its sentiment is 
thoroughly Horatian. In their large and 
genial views of life they are closely akin ; 
but the fiery glow of the peasant poet is 
subdued to a temperate heat in the gentler 
and physically less energetic nature of 
Horace, 


In this passage lies the root of 
the matter. Horace has been popu- 
lar with a cultivated minority, 
‘caviare to the general.’ But his 
acceptance with the minority is 
due to qualities of universal, and 
not particular worth. Had his 
diction been even more felicitous 
than it is—had his observations on 
life and manners been even more 
shrewd and instructive than they 
are—had his essay on poetry em- 
braced the whole round and com- 
pass of criticism, instead of touch- 
ing only a portion, and that a 
small one, of the circle—had he 
been able to soar on Pindar’s wings, 
or to rival in Roman lyrics the 
choral songs of the Greeks, these 
virtues would not have availed him 
in any degree proportionate to a 
virtue that he possessed in addition 
tothem, That virtue, common to 
him with Burns and Béranger, is 
the salt of his name. He touched 
certain universal chords of the 
human heart ; and it is their vibra- 
tion, more than his diction, his 
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satire, his pictures of life and 
manners, or even the occasional 
force of his lyrical effusions, which 
have rendered Horace a universal 
favourite with those for whom he 
sang. That his audience was ‘fit 
though few,’ leads to another ques- 
tion connected with the ars poetica, 
and very important as regards 
Horace himself, 

Setting aside the drama and its 
adventitious attractions—for 


Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus— 


epic and erotic poetry have always 
been attractive both to hearers 
and readers of verse. An ode by 
Pindar or Corinna was a patent of 
nobility to the person whom it 
celebrated. The eyes of Greece, 
Asiatic or European, were turned. 
to Sappho and Alczeus ; and Ana- 
creon, whithersoever he went, 
would have been gladly furnished 
with board, lodging and washing, 
at the public charge. But of all 
the Greek poets none vied with 
Homer in universal acceptation. 
The people in the market-place ; 
the philosopher in his lecture- 
room ; the tragic and comic poets 
of the theatre, were alike saturated 
with Homeric lore. To the Greeks, 
and to their pupils in literature, 
the Romans, the /liad and Odyssey 
were, it may be said without pro- 
fanation, what the Old Testament 
is to Jews, and the New Testament 
to Christians. Their verses inter- 
penetrate all subsequent composi- 
tions in prose or verse, from the 
time when they were chanted to 
the harp at festivals, to the time 
when ignorance descended like 
night on the Byzantine empire. 
Much more limited than that of 
Homer has been the popularity of 
Tasso and Cervantes, of John Bun- 
yan and Defoe. Yet the boatmen 
of Venice sang, as they plied on 
the canals of the ‘ Adriatic Queen,’ 
stanzas from the Gierusalemme ; 
the Manchegan peasant, who could 
not read even his breviary, could 
often recite ab ovoad malatheadven- 
tures of the valorous and ingenious 
Don Quixote; and the cottage 
walls of the English ploughman or 
weaver are often hung with rude 
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prints of Christian vanquishing 
Apollyon, or of Crusoe in his soli- 
tary cave. But of this sort the 
popularity of Horace has never 
een, and never can be. In his 
life-time probably not twenty of the 
dwellers in the cellars and garrets 
of the Velabrum or Subura had 
ever heard of him ; and even in the 
former, he was perhaps pointed out 
as a favourite client of Mecenas, 
and not as ‘the Burns or Béranger’ 
of Rome. His Satires lashed not 
the follies or vices of the herd ; his 
Epistles would have conveyed to 
the many as much pleasure as the 
wit of Addison to the butchers of 
Whitechapel; his Odes have 
seemed as flat and unprofitable to 
them as ‘ Drink to me only with 
thine eyes,’ would appear to a crew 
of ‘jovial beggars, accustomed to 
the minstrelsy at the ‘Pig and 
Whistle.” Horace sang for the 
educated —and the educated or 
literary circle of Rome, was 


then and always a very narrow 
one, 

Not many years ago, a certain 
class of critics attempted to exclude 
Pope and Dryden from the poetic 


guild, Poetry, it was alleged by 
them, must be ‘imaginative, crea- 
tive, impassioned,’ or in Milton’s 
pregnant phrase, ‘solemn, sensuous, 
and severe.’ Accept such limita- 
tions, and the axe is laid to the 
root of two-thirds of the verses 
which have charmed and will con- 
tinue to charm, mankind. Vz 
Gallis! Boileau’s doom is sealed, 
and even Racine will shake in his 
shoes. Tasso, Ariosto, Gray, Gold- 
smith, and Cowper, will be ‘punched 
full of deadly holes,” and their 
verses undergo a stricter purgation 
than that with which the priest 
and the barber visited Don 
Quixote’s library. But such limi- 
tations are ungenerous and untrue. 
Different eras of society demand 
different species of poetry, and 
Horace, equally with Dryden and 
Pope, supplied the demand of his 
age. More catholic is the spirit of 
verse than the spirit of criticism. 
Greece and Asia, lento collisa duello, 
imspired the greatest of ballad 
writers; Marathon and Salamis 
evoked their chronicler Aschylus. 
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For the repose and artificial man- 
ners of an Augustan age a different 
order of bards is required. 


May there not (says the Dean of St. 
Paul’s in his excellent Life of Horace) 
be a poetry of the most civilized and 
highly cultivated state of human society, 
something equable, tranquil, serene : 
affording delight by its wisdom and truth, 
by its grace and elegance? Human 
nature in all its forms is the domain of 
poetry... . . There is room enough on 
the broad heights of Helicon, at least on 
its many peaks, for Homer and Menander, 
for Virgil and Horace, for Shakspeare, 
and Pope, and Cowper. 


On Horace’s relation to Catullus 
and erotic poets generally, Mr. 
Theodore Martin most truly ob- 
serves :-— 

Horace writes much about love; but 
he is never thoroughly in love. None of 
his erotic poems are vivified by those 
gushes of emotion- which animate the 
love poetry of the poets we have named, 
and of other modern song-writers. Never, 
indeed, was love less ideal or intense in a 
poet of unquestionable power. Horace is 
not insensible to feminine attractiveness. 
He had too much taste for that. Indeed 
no writer hits off with greater neatness 
the portrait of a beauty, or conjures up 
more skilfully before his reader an image 
of seductive grace. But his tone is more 
that of a pleased spectator than of one 
who has loved deeply. Even in what 
may be assumed to be his earliest poems, 
the fire of genuine passion is wanting. 
Horace’s ardour seems never to have 
risen above the transient flush of desire. 
At no period of his life, so far as can be 
inferred from his writings, was he a man 
to suffer from 

the cruel madness of love, 
The honey of poison flowers, and all the 
measureless ill. 


He was as much a stranger to the 
headlong passion of the sensualist, as to 
the trembling reverence of the devotee. 
. . . He seems to have known by expe- 
rience just enough of the tender passion 
to write pretty verses about it, and to 
rally, not unsympathetically, such of his 
friends as had not escaped so lightly 
from its flame. 


For the species of poetry, then, 
which requires, in place of strong 
emotions, good sense, keen obser- 
vation, terse expression, and har- 
mony of numbers, no writer was 
ever better accomplished than 
Horace, and by reason of his ac- 
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complishments no one is more dif- 
ficult to translate. He who under- 
takes the task must be not only 
master of the original, but an 
adept also in the popular metres 
of his own language. To the 
English reader it adds an inex- 
pressible charm, amounting almost 
to an agreeable surprise, to dis- 
cover that Horace, with whom 
perchance he associates the me- 
mory of half-holidays spoilt, or yet 
direr sufferings endured, can be 
made to speak like a man of this 
world, even to the tune of his 
favourites, Moore, Béranger, or 
Tennyson. The metres of Horace 
in his lyrical writings are so skil- 
ful and precise, his diction is so 
pertinent to his themes, and so 
felicitous that to transplant them 
into another tongue, without sacri- 
ficing every native grace, is a feat 
that, performed well, entitles the 
doer of it to a place in the honour- 
able company of poets. In finding 
compensations for the original mea- 
sures, Mr. Martin has been un- 
usually successful: his versions 
often read like poems of recent 
date: he assumes with ease and 
grace the garb of the best modern 


lyrists, and yet preserves his fidelity 


to Horace. In the following pas- 
sage he thus expresses his own 
conviction of the difficulty of his 
task, as well as the reason why 
the present will not be the 
last translation of the Odes and 
Episodes :— 


The difficulties of such a task are end- 
less. ‘It is impossible,’ says Shelley, 
himself one of the most successful of 
translators, ‘to represent in another lan- 
guage the melody of the versification ; 
even the volatile strength and delicacy of 
the ideas escape in the crucible of trans- 
lation, and the reader is surprised to find 
acaput mortuum,’ This is true in the 
case even of languages which bear an 
affinity to our own, but especially true 
when Greek or Latin poetry are concerned. 
No competent translator will satisfy him- 
self ; still less can he expect to satisfy 
others. It will always be easy for the 
critic to demonstrate that Horace is un- 
translatable. In a strict sense this is the 
case with all poetry, especially lyric 
poetry; and no one is likely to be so 
thoroughly convinced of this, as he who 
has persevered to the end in an attempt 
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to translate the Odes of Horace. Still, 
what has been will be. The attempt, 
often made, will be as often renewed. 
Dulce periculum est. The very difficulty 
of the task makes it attractive. 


Our limits prohibit us from of- 
fering to our readers anything like 
an average sample of Mr. Martin’s 
translation. Jnopes nos copia reddit, 
We will attempt, however, to ex- 
hibit such portions of it as most 
happily display the vein of the 
original and the skill of the trans- 
lator. 

Horace, like most gentlemen of 
his time, had been a traveller, 
though for a Roman he had jour- 
neyed less extensively than many 
of his contemporaries. But al- 
though, like Catullus, he had seen 
with delight the fairest cities of 
Greece and Asia ; and, like Ovid, 
reverted with delight to the com- 
panion of his tour, yet Horace pre- 
ferred his daily haunts and old ac- 
customed neighbourhood to all 
he had beheld abroad. And these 
sentiments he embodies in the ode 
beginning ‘ Laudabunt alii clarum 
Rhodon aut Mitylenen.’ Thus ex- 
cellently rendered by Mr. Martin: 


Some will laud fair Mitylene, 
Rhodes, where many wonders be,— 

Some great Ephesus or Corinth 
Watered by its double sea ; 

Thebes renowned for Bacchus, Delphi 
Famous for Apollo’s shrine, 

Others praise Thessalian Tempe, 
And its thousand charms divine ; 

Some the towers of spotless Pallas 
Chaunt, nor ask another theme, 

Thence to pluck an olive garland, 
All their pride and all their dream. 

Many a bard, in Juno’s honour, 
Makes the burden of his lyre 

Rich Mycene, grassy Argos, 
Famous for its steeds of fire. 


Me nor patient Lacedemon, 
Nor Larissa’s fertile plain, 
Like Albunea’s echoing fountain 
All my inmost heart hath ta’en. 
Give me Anio’s headlong torrent, 
And Tiburnus’ grove and hills, 
And its orchards sparkling dewy 
With a thousand wimpling rills. 


The solemn adjuration to Sestius 
to make the most of the present 
hour is admirably interpreted, 
though we could wish that the 
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double rhyme had been preserved first line of the fifth stanza would 
throughout, and submit that the read better thus— 


Thee full soon shall night enshroud in the Manes’ phantom crowd. 


We can afford room for only two of the translated stanzas :— 


Now biting Winter fled, sweet Spring is come instead, 
And barks long stranded high and dry put out again from shore : 
Now the ox forsakes his byre, and the husbandman his fire, 
And the daisy-dappled meadows bloom where winter frosts lay hoar. 
* * ” * * * 


Death comes alike to all—to the monarch’s lordly hall, 
Or the hovel of the beggar, and his summons none shall stay. 
Oh Sestius, happy Sestius ! use the moments as they pass; 
Far-reaching hopes are not for us, the creatures of a day. 


The bantering verses to Lydia—‘ Parcius junctas quatiunt fenestras— 
are thus spiritedly turned into an English song :— 


Swains in numbers Lorn and faded, 
Break your slumbers, You, as they did, 

Saucy Lydia, now but seldom; Woo, and in your turn are slighted ; 
Ay, though at your casement nightly, Worn and torn by passion’s fret, 
Tapping loudly, tapping lightly, You, the pitiless coquette, 

By the dozen once ye held them. Waste by fires yourself have lighted. 


Serenaders, Late relenting, 
Sweet invaders, Left lamenting— 
Scanter grow and daily scanter, ‘ Withered leaves strew wintry brooks! 
Singing, ‘ Lydia, art thou sleeping ? Ivy garlands greenly darkling, 
Lonely watch thy love is keeping ! Myrtles brown with dewdrops sparkling, 
Wake, oh wake, thou dear enchanter ? Best beseem youth’s glowing looks !’ 


Equally good are the last three stanzas of the triumphal ode— Nunc 
est bibendum ’— 


But hers no spirit was to perish meanly ; 
A woman, yet not womanishly weak, 
She ran her galley to no sheltering creek, 
Nor quailed before the sword, but met it queenly. 


So to her lonely palace-halls she came, 
With eye serene their desolation view’d, 
And with firm hand the angry aspics woo'd 
To dart their deadliest venom through her frame. 


Then with a prideful smile she sank; for she 
Had robbed Rome’s galleys of their royal prize, 
Queen to the last, and ne’er in humbled guise 

To swell a triumph’s haughty pageantry. 


The sound wisdom of the lines beginning with ‘Crescentem sequitur 
cura pecuniam,’ loses little of its pith or profit in Mr. Martin’s version :— 


But as wealth into our coffers flows in still increasing store, 
So, too, still our care increases, and the hunger still for more; 
Therefore, oh Maecenas, glory of the knights, with righteous dread, 
Have I ever shrunk from lifting too conspicuously my head. 
Yes, the more a man, believe me, shall unto himself deny, 
So to him shall the Immortals bounteously the more supply. 

* * * * * * 


In my crystal stream, my woodland, though its acres are but few, 
And the trust that I shall gather home my crops in season due, 
Lies a joy, which he may never grasp, who rules in gorgeous state 
Fertile Africa’s dominions. Happier, happier far my fate ! 
Though for me no bees Calabrian store their honey, nor doth wine 
Sickening in the Laestrygonian amphora for me refine ; 
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Though for me no flocks unnumbered, browsing Gallia’s pastures fair 
Pant beneath their swelling fleeces, I at least am free from care. 


* * * 


* * * 


Much will evermore be wanting unto those who much demand ; 
Blest, whom Jove with what sufficeth dowers, but dowers with sparing hand. 


The various phases of Horace’s 
poetry correspond to the various 
circumstances of his life. He is at 
different times the lover, the friend, 
the courtier, the philosopher, the 
politician, the gentleman in the 
country, the gentleman about town, 
the satirist, ‘the courteous host 
and all approving guest,’ even in 


his lyric poems. If less in earnest 
as an amatory poet than earlier and 
later bards of that order, he is also 
much less tedious: ‘age cannot 
wither him, nor custom stale his 
infinite variety.’ The commenda- 
tion which Persius pronounced on 
his satirical writings, 


Omne vafer vitium ridenti Flaccus amico, 
Tangit et admissus circum precordia ludit, 


is no less applicable to his lyrical 
compositions: they are ‘omnium 
ztatum et locorum.’ It requires 
some love and a great deal of 
patience in the system not to weary 
of the monotony of Petrarch—a vice 
which, with other dulcia vitia, per- 
vades also the lays of his provenzal 
models, Any one acquainted with 
the verses of the Herricks, Habing- 
tons, Sucklings, and Lovelaces of 
the seventeenth century, or with the 
Italian and Spanish erotic writers 
of that or an earlier period, can es- 
timate the relief experienced by 
readers in escaping from the per- 
petual society of Lydia, Lalage, 
Chloris, and Phidyle, and be grate- 
ful to Horace for deviating from 
the praises of a mistress to those of 
a friend, of country life, or even 
such dignified personages as Czesar 
and his prime minister. But this 
variety of theme makes the trans- 
lator’s task the more arduous, since 
it imposes on him the duty of fol- 
lowing his original through every 
change of his many-coloured life. 
His vein must correspond with the 
vein of his author. He must be 
able to wield the satiric scourge as 
well as the lighter weapons of fancy, 
irony, and humour. He must have 
in his composition some grains of 
Burns and some of Pindar and 
Alceus. How well Mr. Theodore 
Martin has answered to these con- 
ditions of a translator of Horace 
will be most apparent to those who 
are most familiar with the poet 
himself. But even to readers un- 
versed in Latin we can promise 
much profit and pleasure from his 


book. It represents accurately and 
genially the varying moods of 
Rome’s most various lyrist : retain- 
ing what is proper to him with 
fidelity, and conveying what is 
universal in him with a life and 
spirit that will render many of the 
poems in their English dress little 
less agreeable than if they had been 
composed in and for the nineteenth 
century. 

Mr. Martin has prefixed to his 
translation a ‘ Life of Horace,’ and 
appended to it a few notes which 
convey most agreeably some very 
useful knowledge of the immediate 
subject, and some illustrations of 
the character and contents of the 
lyric compositions of the ancients 
in general. From the samples he 
has afforded of his skill in the 
difficult art of compensation, we 
are led to desire that he would try 
his hand—no ‘’prentice hand’—on 
the more passionate as well as the 
lighter Roman bards. Virgil ex- 
cepted, we have scarcely any tole- 
rable versions of writers who, 
however inferior to their Greek 
models, have yet a substantial 
worth of their own. Hammond 
makes Tibullus cut but a poor 
figure; Catullus and Propertius 
have as yet no tolerable interpreter 
in English, and Lucretius would 
afford many excellent opportunities 
for such a proficient in strong, 
stirring, and resonant metres as 
Mr. Martin. Scholars are rarely 
poets : poets are not often accurate 
scholars ; the qualities of both ap- 
year to us combined in ‘ The latest 

ranslator of Horace.’ 
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WHEAT AND TARES. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
VERY SUCCESSFUL. 


* DOUR moi,’ says Montaigne, ‘de 
ce que je n’en croirois pas un, 
je n’en croirois pas cent uns; and 
no doubt it might be plausibly 
contended that since everybody is 
rather prone toerror,the more people 
hold to an opinion the likelier is it 
to be ridiculous, The folly of the 
age seems a sort of grand national 
pic-nic, to which each guest con- 
tributes his share, and a very nice 
repast it comes in time to be. 

The good people of Oldchurch 
were no wiser than the rest of their 
species, and came collectively to a 
very absurd decision as to the rela- 
tive merits of the Dean and our 
friend Mr. Atherton. The latter 
incontestably succeeded with them 
the best ; his eloquence was more 
to their taste ; his arguments re- 
commended themselves more to 
their judgment; his proceedings 
were more intelligible; he gave 
them a greater idea of the pro- 
fundity of his acquirements; in 
fact he made the running all 
through the race, and won in a 
canter, The truth was, the Dean 
was too good for the sort of work: 
his taste revolted from the means 
which Atherton adopted without a 
scruple to ingratiate himself with 
the multitude, to obtain their re- 
-, and influence their opinions. 

is keen sagacity saw through the 
gross follies and indecorums which 
did not distress the other in the 
least ; he tried very hard, but he 
could not stand Miss Twoshoes’ 
clerical muffin parties; he could 
not bring himself up to the scratch 
in the Maccabees inspiration con- 
troversy; he shuddered when 
he thought how the Oldchurch 
young ladies bought his -photo- 
graph, and were getting up a sub- 
scription to present him with a 
memorial. ‘It was too disgusting. 
Those atrocious, abandoned young 
women that crowded to the cathe- 
dral to hear his sermons! Ather- 
ton, on the contrary, was all affa- 
bility, and when the fairer portion 


of his flock presented him with a 
cambric surplice, performed his 
part in the ceremony with such 
infinite grace and feeling, and read 
prayers in it so exquisitely the next 
Sunday, that not a spinster among 
them but felt like Eloisa, that de- 
votion’s self must steal a thought 
from heaven, and treasured his 
dear image, ambrosial curls and all, 
deep in the snowy recesses of 
her chaste imagination. Atherton 
worked with a coarser instrument, 
but it did the business far more 
effectually. He was the favourite, 
and all the devotion of Oldchurch 
rallied round him, Both he and 
the Dean delivered a lecture before 
the Oldchurch Institute, and Ather- 
ton’s superiority became more con- 
spicuous than ever. The Dean 
gave an account of some famous 
galleries and studios which he had 
visited in Italy. Whether the sub- 
ject was uncongenial, or his hearers 
hopelessly unimpressible, the per- 
formance was a tame one, and 
came languidly to its close amid a 
great deal of compliment, but very 
little sincere admiration. The lec- 
turer felt he might just as well 
have been holding forth about the 
full-length portrait of the late Mayor 
of Oldchurch which smirked from 
the wall above him, coarsely be- 
daubed by some vulgar hand with 
all the tawdry honours of alder- 
manic finery. Atherton, on the 
contrary, achieved a real triumph, 
and was interrupted throughout by 
constant bursts of applause; his 
theme was ‘Jerusalem,’ and his 
account of the expiring Crusader 
taking his first and last look at the 
sacred city, was universally ac- 
knowledged to be one of the most 
deliciously harrowing things of its 
kind ever heard. } 

‘Oh, Mr. Atherton,’ Miss Goody 
said, with a little sob, ‘it was too, 
too beautiful: that poor Crusader ! 
How I wish you would publish 
your whole journal, with all the 
scenery of the interesting places, 
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and that beautiful description of 
how you felt twenty centuries look- 
ing down upon you from the pyra- 
inids,’ 

Atherton smiled humbly, and 
said, 

‘Some day perhaps, dear Miss 
Twoshoes, 1 shall venture into 
print.’ 

And before the end of the sum- 
mer he was as good as his word. 

3ut Fortune’s smiles never come 
singly; and successes, like sorrows, 
march in battalions. Yet another 
triumph awaited the prosperous 
arson, and this time the Dean 
himself was victimized to en- 
hance his rival’s triumph. There 
was a pitch battle, and Atherton 
came out of it with flying colours, 
and was thenceforth the acknow- 
ledged champion of the field. The 
Oldchurch Entomological Museum 
was one of the very best in the king- 
dom: its collection of butterflies 
was famous far and wide, and was 
the legitimate pride of every patri- 
otic inhabitant. It was managed 
by a committee, and the committee 
contained all the local dignities, 
and a great many enterprising 
ladies, 


Mr. Ripley, the curator, 
appreciated the dignity of his post, 
and devoted himself to the insect 
world with all the impetuosity of 


an enthusiast. Everything had 
gone well, till one fine Sunday, by 
the merest chance in the world, a 
discovery was made which set all 
the gossips to work, aroused the 
curiosity of the inquisitive and the 
venom of the malicious, and led at 
last to the unfortunate curator’s 
ignominious dismissal. Poor Miss 
Goody, who, though excessively 
benevolent, had the most provoking 
knack of doing and saying, and 
hearing and seeing precisely the 
wrong thing, was the immediate 
cause of all the trouble. She had 
caught a bad cold in her head in 
some of her philanthropical expe- 
ditions in the course of the week, 
and had now relapsed into a conge- 
nial diet of jujubes and water-gruel. 
As she could not go to church, she 
had invested herself for the time 
being with sacerdotal authority,and 
with her little maid for a congre- 
gation, was duly performing the 
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morning prayers, and intended to 
wind up with one of Atherton’s 
most cherished discourses. They 
were just in the middle of the second 
lesson, when Miss Goody’s eye hap- 
pening to wander to the window 
and out upon the pleasant meadows 
that lay behind her cottage, descried 
the sacrilegious curator,with a wide- 
awake hat on his head and a green 
net in his hand, in hot chase after 
some unlucky specimen which was 
fluttering and hovering along a 
neighbouring hedgerow. The little 
maid thought that her mistress was 
certainly going to have a fit, so 
hurriedly did she draw her breath, 
and so wild a look of horror and 
astonishment did her whole counte- 
nance assume. She made the most 
extraordinary blunders all through 
the rest of the service, and when 
they reached the fourth command- 
ment, read it out with decisive 
vehemence that bespoke the tumult 
to which Mr. Ripley’s unconven- 
tionality had given rise. In the 
course of the afternoon two of Miss 
Goody’s particular friends came in 
to inquire after the invalid, and to 
comfort her with a little cheery 
conversation. She naturally enough 
disburthened herself of the awful 
secret, and the news soon spread 
like wildfire. Everybody suspected 
Mr. Ripley of being ‘ peculiar; no 
one knew where he went to church, 
and the popular conviction, with its 
usual dislike of uncertainties, was 
not very long in determining the 
precise form of heterodoxy into 
which the erring entomologist had 
lapsed. Rumour pronounced that 
he was a Swedenborgian, and a 
Swedenborgian, as Atherton and 
Atherton’s clique opined, was not at 
all a fit man to be entrusted with the 
Oldchurch curiosities. Some were 
for dismissing him forthwith, others 
insisted on a public recantation, and 
a third party gratified their taste 
for economy and persecution at once, 
by proposing an immediate reduc- 
tion of salary. Betty Raftish, with 
whom Mr. Ripley was an especial 
favourite, was furious at the sug- 
gestion, and found a warm ally in 
the Dean. Littlé Miss Goody was 
vehement on the opposite side; 
and Atherton led off at the com- 
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mittee with one of his very best 
speeches. ‘What,’ he said, ‘is 
science, if it be not the handmaid 
of theology? What are the beau- 
ties of creation, the painted wing, 
the symmetrical form, the delicate 
structure, unless we look through 
nature up to something higher— 
how dead, how uninteresting, must 
all appear to the cavilling sceptic, 
the unprincipled latitudinarian, the 
unreasoning enthusiast? What 
could a Swedenborgian know of 
Nature’s real teaching? must not 
a primrose by a river’s brim, a 
yellow primrose be to him, and no- 
thing more? in short, would it not 
be well to cut down the heretic’s 
income to a point which would 
insure aneandieh. and might faci- 
litate conversion ; or if not, would 
result in the butterflies being 
handed into fitter keeping.’ 

There are limits to alee endu- 
rance,and when the orator came 
to the part about the primrose, the 
Dean could stand it no longer, and 
burst out into a scornful laugh. 
Then he got up, threw prudence 
to the winds, and poured out the 
cup of wrath that had been so 
long preparing. ‘Provided that 
Mr. Ripley stuck the pins straight 
into the moths’ backs, and kept 
camphor in the trays properly, and 
80 forth, what possible business had 
they to interfere with his religion? 
What, he would be glad to know, 
had theology and entomology to do 
with one another, except that they 
both ended in “ology?” Had Mr. 
Atherton the slightest notion what 
Swedenborgianism meant? Was 
he sure that he was not confusing 
it with Cesar Borgia? Did it 
involve any false views as to 
grubs and caterpillars? If they 
resolved to persecute, let them 
at any rate persecute honestly. 
How could anybody with a spark 
of honour condescend to such an 
expedient as this wretched, con- 
temptible one of the salary? Was it 
not pitiable, at the present day, for 
bigotry to sanction such shifts as 
this, and for the nineteenth cen- 
tury to succeed in copying every 
feature of the dark ages, except the 
courageousness which made them 
respectable ?” 
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‘You good brave Dean, said Betty, 
after the committee, ‘you are the 
only clergyman I could ever endure, 
and you are charming. You and I 
are the only two men of the whole 
party, are we not ? 

‘Brave? said the Dean, bitterly. 
‘My dear Miss Raffish, you never 
said anything bitterer in your life. 
Have you not found out yet that 
Iam one of the most arrant cowards 
in existence? Such scenes as to- 
day’s, however, are enough to make 
one turn hero and heretic for very 
shame.’ 

‘They really are,’ said Betty, al- 
ways delighted to find a decent 
excuse for doing anything objection- 
able. 

‘They make me blush for the 
name of clergyman’—— 

‘And me for that of old woman. 
However, we wont be uncharitable. 
I want you to come to-night to 
tea with me: I have got Dr. Flash, 
the electrician, and poor little 


Cesar Borgia, and we will have a 
quiet rubber, and revenge ourselves 
by unrestricted sarcasm till twelve 
o clock.’ 

Atherton, however, before long, 


took vengeance on himself. In the 
course of a few weeks there ap- 
pees a very neat little volume, 
blue and gilt, in nice type, and with 
a pretty frontispiece, and dedicated 
to the parishioners of St. Cross- 
sticks by their affectionate friend 
and minister, Horatio Atherton. 
It was entitled A Lingerer in the 
Far East, and a very loquacious 
lingerer he proved to be. There 
were sunsets and wmoonlights, 
mosques and bazaars, journeys in 
the desert, ascents of mountains, 
explorations of tombs, and a good 
deal of theology, philosophy, his- 
tory, criticism, and autobiography, 
crammed in by the way; in fact, 
quite a delicious intellectual far- 
rago, and the Oldchurch people 
snapped and gobbled it up with a 
ravenousness that would have been 
indecorous had it not been so in- 
teresting. Its fame spread speedily, 
A great review put it along with 
fifteen other books at the head of 
an article on Eastern Travel, in- 
serted as a kind of buffer between 
the ‘Grenville Administration’ and 
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‘Mousetraps among the Greeks ;’ 
the Publican and Sinner wafted its 
praises aloft on a cloud of fumose 
panegyric; the Watchdog pro- 
nounced it free from any latitudi- 
narian or Popish tendencies, and 
affectionately recommended it to 
worldly young men about to travel. 
The Oldchurch Patriot was of course 
in raptures, and gave a supplement 
gratis, with all the nice passages 
quoted, and an eulogium on the 
author, that must, from its vehe- 
mence, have been written by one of 
his young-lady enthusiasts. There 
were some readers, however, who 
did not quite take the same view 
of it. Atherton was no favourite 
at the Rectory: the young men 
showed him scanty respect: Rachel 
was silent and haughty: Grace 
shot him mock deferential glances 
out of her impertinent eyes. The 
Archdeacon generally had the most 
pressing engagements at the other 
end of Westborough on the morn- 
ings when he came to luncheon, 
and was as near disliking him as 
his gentle nature allowed. Even 
Mrs. Ashe, who always stood up 
for him, and ordered two copies of 
the Lingerer, was known at the 
bottom to be much less fervent in 
her admiration than she wished to 
be considered, and sometimes burst 
out laughing when a funny thing 
was said at hisexpense. Of one of 
these copies the young people fell 
foul: they read out the absurd 
passages (which were rather plenti- 
ful) for public edification; they 
ransacked it for mistakes; Rachel 
suggested one sharp thing, Regi- 
nald another ; Wynne put them all 
together, along with some bottled 
thunder of his own, and the follow- 
ing week a very vigorous article 
was forwarded from the Rectory to 
the Chanticleer Office, Grub-street, 
and in due course of time appeared 
in that periodical. It was in the 
Chanticleer’s most cheerful style ; 
and the Dean had no sooner read it 
than he slipped the paper into his 
pocket, and went rejoicing across 
the close to Betty Raffish’s on pur- 

ose to read it to her. It began 

y saying how very nice and right 
it was that bad books should be 
written—not merely stupid books, 
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or ignorant or ridiculous, but tho- 
roughly and emphatically bad, like 
this, for instance, of Mr. Atherton’s, 
Some hasty people were apt, it said, 
to be impatient with bad books, 
but the Chanticleer showed how 
many causes for thankfulness there 
were in connexion with them. It 
was so very pleasant to get a bad 
book, and cut a page here and there, 
just to appreciate its badness ; and 
then to shut it up and reflect how 
incurably bad it was, and how 
many good and useful purposes 
it served in being so. In the 
first place, there were large and 
meritorious sections of the com- 
munity—such as the bishops and 
clergy, the middle classes, and 
young women generally—who were 
far too foolish to like anything but 
bad books; and no doubt reading 
bad books was far more civilizing 
for them than quarrelling, or being 
fussy, or letting their minds remain 
a complete blank, as would neces- 
sarily be the case if they were not 
so employed. Then the Chanticleer 
thought that Mr. Atherton was 
probably less repulsively illogical 
and confused in his sermons than 
he would have been without the 
intellectual effort it must have 
required to keep a journal on his 
travels, and to write it out after- 
wards with the i’s dotted, and the 
stops marked, and the nominative 
cases agreeing properly with the 
verbs, in regular conventional Eng- 
lish. Next, one ought to think 
what a comfort it was that his 
energy had taken this innocent 
direction, instead of starting a 
heresy, or writing a volume of ser- 
mons, or getting up another St. 
George’s-in-the-East, and so bei 

really troublesome and wicke 

Then a very bad book aroused one’s 
curiosity so pleasantly: why, for 
instance, did Mr. Atherton invari- 
ably misquote, and why give trans- 
lations which would have involved 
a sound flogging at school! How 
curious that a man who had been 
to college should be hoaxed in such 
a palpable way by the dragoman 
about the cedar pencils which he 
bought on Mount Lebanon. What 
amiability it showed not to know 
that the legend he had heard at 
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Kadesh-Barnea about the Good 
Samaritan, had been more than 
fifty years ago ascertained to be an 
invention of some fast officers in 
Richard Cveur de Lion’s body- 
guard. Again, Mr. Atherton pro- 
bably imagined that the Maid of 
Orleans laid aside her sex with her 
petticoats, since he spoke of her as 
the principal datum for his theory 
about religious enthusiasm ; or was 
it that Virgil’s expression, varium 
et mutabile semper feemina—had led 
him to the conclusion that in Latin 
‘woman’ was a neuter noun? The 
Chanticleer rather inclined to the 
latter hypothesis, and thought that 
it showed an ingenuous simplicity 
that was remarkably pleasing. 

The picturesque passages were not 
quite so much to the Chanticleer’s 
taste. Of course if Mr. Atherton 
chose to put himself to the very un- 
necessary fatigue of climbing about 
the supposed site of Nineveh, and 
copying cuneiform inscriptions, he 
had a perfect right to do so; but 
that he should seize the opportunity 
of throwing himself into a paroxysm 
of maudlin morality, = quoting 
Mr. Keble about ‘ Empires on their 
way to ruin,’ was a little too much 
for human endurance. The fact 
that when houses are not wanted 
they are not used, and that when 
they are not used they fall into 
decay and in sandy countries get 
covered with sand, was surely not 
either a very sublime or very 
affecting one; the same pheno- 
menon might be witnessed at 
Broadstairs. Again, the author 
might think it very fine writing to 
talk about ‘the rich flood of an 
eastern sunset lighting up the im- 
pressive monotony of the sandy 
solitude, while the night breeze 
with a sullen roar rang the dirge of 
departed greatness amidst the 
crumbling memorials of the deso- 
lated Palmyra ? but the Chanticleer 
could find no politer term for the 
whole passage than ‘bosh.’ It was 
not by heaping up the hackneyed 
stage accessories of desert scenery 
with this sort,of clumsy profusion, 
that any real impression was to be 
conveyed to the reader’s mind: to 
begin with, the thing was phy- 
sically impossible ; the glare of the 
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sand would make it extremely dif- 
ficult to see the ruins; the wind 
would have blown the sand into 
the traveller's eyes, and he would 
have been much too busily occupied 
in wiping it out, to indulge in any 
such high-flown sentimentalism. 
The probability was that in such a 
case the traveller would be swear- 
ing at the bits of rock he stumbled 
over, drawing disagreeable com- 
parisons between sour camel’s-milk 
in a tent and a comfortable dinner 
at his club, anathematising the 
Arabs, whom he fancied taking 
shots at him from behind the 
bushes, arid, in short, in about as 
thorough a bad humour as ever 
hunger, fright, and fatigue, con- 
spired to inflict upon an unfor- 
tunate pedestrian. 

Even here, however, the Chanti- 
cleer could find some bright spots. 
It remarked that the binding of 
the Lingerer was remarkably pretty, 
that the book lay pleasantly open 
on the table, that it contained a 
well arranged account of the hours 
and days on which the Red Sea 
Navigation Company’s steamers 
sailed, and that travellers might 
find it useful to know that there 
was very fair bottled beer to be 
had at the principal hotel at Jeru- 
salem by tipping the head waiter. 

The Dean met the victim the 
very same afternoon, and did his 
best to console him. 

‘It is as thoroughly unkind a 
piece of writing, he said, ‘as I ever 
came across. That part, now, 
about the cedar pencils, you must 
have found particularly galling ; 
and the legend of Kadesh-Barnea.’ 

*O, don't,’ cried Atherton ; ‘it is 
really one of the curses of the day, 
that that kind of ribaldry should 
be the fashion.’ 

‘If 1 were you, said the Dean, 
‘I would get the Hncyclopedia 
Britannica or D’Oyly and Mant’s 
Commentary, or some good book of 
reference, and try if I could refute 
them about the pencils, at any rate.’ 

But Atherton had another and 
an easier remedy. His sermon the 
next Sunday was _ inexpressibly 
touching. ‘Life,’ he said, ‘after all, 
is no bed of roses; the clamour of 
the heartless rabble, the stab of 
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calumny, the misconstruction of a 
thoughtless generation, malice with 
its poisoned dart, jealousy with its 
yell of rage, all, all conspire to mar 
our peaceful repose. eglect and 
persecution may await us here ; but 
we are appreciated in another and 
a fairer world.’ The preacher turned 
his eyes upwards, and a whole gal- 
lery of young ladies, whose embroi- 
dered pocket-handkerchiefs had 
been in great request all through 
the performance, were left inapleas- 
ing uncertainty as to whether the 
compliment was intended for heaven 
or themselves. Goody Twoshoes 
was carried out in hysterics, and 
Atherton was forthwith promoted 
from hero to martyr. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE WESTBOROUGH BACHELORS. 


The announcement of the Bache- 
lors’ intention created the most 
intense excitement. Existence at 
Westborough had begun to grow a 
little languid. Nature is delight- 
ful, but it is a calm delight; and 
after all Art is the most amusing. 
We revel in Arcadia and presentiy 
sigh for Athens. A _ pleasant sea- 
shore, with a moonlit sky and a 
cool night breeze, is no doubt a far 
more wholesome place on an August 
evening than a close-packed Lon- 
don drawing-room, with its wax 
candles, fiddlers, and flirtations, 
crowded staircases and unmanage- 
able corners: and yet a few weeks 
of marine rusticity had quite pre- 
vared the good people of West- 
a yugh to welcome the promised 
return tu their accustomed life ; 
and the happy bachelors found 
that their entertainment was in no 
danger of failing for lack of guests. 
The Russian Princess announced 
among the very first that she 
wished to be invited ; the Duchess, 
who was the soul of good nature, 
sent expressly to Roehampton Castle 
for grapes and peaches; and Sir 
Million Meddlebury promised has- 
kets of flowers, and four London 
footmen, who were taller and more 
majestic than anything that was to 
be had in Westborough for love or 
money. The neighbouring Squire- 
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archy were easily persuaded into 
furnishing a goodly contingent of 
county belles ; and everybody was 
delighted to have something new 
to talk about and something im- 
portant to arrange. Parties were 
made - by those who wished to 
go together, and many young ladies 
were engaged eight dances deep for 
a week beforehand. Rex found 
himself in command of an active 
army of carpenters and florists, and 
French cooks and musicians, and 
bent all his energies towards secur- 
ing a success that should be wor- 
thy of the occasion. 

* Diruit; said Robert, with an 
ostentatious contempt of zeal so 
unworthily expended, ‘ dirwit, edi- 
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sawing, and wreaths and cande- 
labra, and goodness knows how 
many hundred pounds to pay, and 
all for a dance.’ ; 

‘You can stay at home and write 
some more hymns, if you please, 
suggested Rex. 

_* Provided he pays his subscrip- 
tion, put in Wynne ; ‘he will feel 
a melancholy satisfaction in con- 
tributing to the follies of his age.’ 

Robert on the whole was Rachel’s 
favourite brother. 

‘Never mind being teased,’ she 
said, ‘you shall come, and dance 
with me as often as you like.’ 

“And I hope,’ said Rex, ‘if we 
are to begin to arrange about 
dancing already, that Miss Feather- 
stone will promise me her first 
valse, to make up for Robert’s un- 
kindness, and reward me for all my 
diligence in the public service.’ 

Reginald was a great dancer, and 
very particular as to the perform- 
ances of the young ladies in whose 
society he enjoyed that refreshing 
pursuit. Grace was rather sur- 
prised at the request ; she thought 
that he would be far too busy to 
think of her, at any rate till far on 
in the evening, and the first dance 
seemed a post of dangerous emi- 
nence. 

‘Oh no!’ she said, ‘not for the 
world. I am much too insignifi- 
cant. Why, Mr. Leslie, there are 
half the young ladies in West- 
borough waiting for that privilege, 
and I should probably have my 
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eyes torn out by an infuriated mob 
of jealous beauties,’ 

*T will take the greatest care of 
your eyes, said Rex, ‘and will 
write down the engagement on 
your card at once, for fear you for- 
get me in favour of Mr. Atherton, 
or the illustrious Wiffles.’ 

As the important moment ap- 
proached, the cares of state gathered 
thicker upon Rex than ever, and 
encroached sadly on the time which 
a pardonable vanity would fain 
have consecrated to the adornment 
of his person, Wynne, when he 
came into his room ready dressed, 
found him still engaged in the most 
elementary part of the proceed- 
ings. 

‘O formose puer ! he cried, sur- 
veying Rex’s toilette with mock 
admiration, ‘and are your prepara- 
tions for conquest still incomplete ? 

‘Get away, Diogenes,’ said Rex ; 
‘don’t come and preach to me just 
now,’ and distract my thoughts. 
There, take some eau-de-Cologne 
to put on your handkerchief, and 
scent your tub with when you get 
home,’ 

‘What a regular fop’s paradise!’ 
said Wynne, surveying the goodl 
array of rings and bottles, French 


novels and cigar-cases, which- 


covered the table in generous pro- 
fusion; ‘where is the presiding 
sprite, “to curl the waving hairs, 
assist the blushes, and inspire the 
airs? Bless me, what have we 
here? Wynne had taken up a 
trinket-case that lay open on the 
table. It was a curious little locket, 
crystal, with a gold filagree over it, 
and an initial worked in old cha- 
racter stretching across it: it was 
tastily done, and Rex had appa- 
rently just unpacked it as Wynne 
came in. To judge from his man- 
ner, however, it had been intended 
for other eyes than Wynne’s. He 
turned round hastily, and with an 
anxious, angry look. 

*O, that thing ! he said, with a 
laugh, ‘that’s a present I am going 
to give the Bishop; put it down, 
and leave my treasures alone.’ 

‘OY said Wynne; ‘and this 
gold work on it is a crozier, I sup- 
pose, is it not? 

‘Never you mind, Master In- 
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quisitive,’ said Rex, as he took the 
box hastily and locked it up; 
‘what business have you prying 
into my secrets? 

‘Heaven forbid! cried Wynne, 
who certainly for the most part re- 
garded Rex’s flirtations with the 
most stoical indifference. ‘Come, 
come: there are the young ladies 
calling you.’ 

* « + * 

Reginald had not been wrong in 
his anticipation that Grace would 
prove the most desirable of part- 
ners, She did many things wall but 
the dancing was best. It was not 
mere rhythm, it was poetry. It was 
not only that the time was fault- 
less and the step nimble, but every 
movement was eloquent in its 
graceful expression. Rex felt in a 
moment that he had found a mis- 
tress of the art. How pleasantly 
her delicate little hand lay in his! 
How lightly she hung on his 
shoulder, and swam about through 
the crowd, as though barely flesh 
and blood, but compounded of some 
less gross and earthly material. 
Rex steered her about so capitally. 
without the least trouble, anc 
guarded her so well from collision 
with less skilful performers, that 
their progress round the room was 
quite a little triumph of elegance 
and agility; and Grace felt a 
pleased consciousness that more 
than one pair of eyes watched them 
admiringly as they hurried along. 
On, on they went, and the glitter- 
ing multitude seemed to whirl 
round in a blaze of confused splen- 
dour. It really was a fine sight. 
All that was entertaining and pretty 
and striking in Westborough was 
assembled in full force, and look- 
ing its best. The officers came in 
their uniform, and the Westborough 
Volunteers came in theirs, and 
created a profound sensation. The 
Princess was positively” dazzling : 
her diamonds spread quite a halo 
of glory, and her gentlemen, well 
bedecked with foreign orders, 
looked exceedingly diplomatic and 
imposing, and were evidently quite 
a to make themselves agree- 
able. 

Early in the evening arrived the 
Colonel and his lady, both very 
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magnificent. Rex said it made one 
feel all the easier about the national 
defences to think there were such 
people standing between one’s self 
and a French invasion; next fol- 
lowed the McTurbots; the chief- 
tain wore his kilt, and was soon 
deep in talk with Sir Million about 
a new kind of top-dressing for 
mangel-wurzel. His daughters were 
more agreeably occupied in a com- 
bined attack on Major Foppington, 
who, however, was quite equal to 
the emergency, and flirted alter- 
nately with either lady, with a 
calmness and presence of mind that 
showed he had been under fire be- 
fore now, and was well accustomed 
to perilous positions. At the pre- 
sent moment he is dancing with 
the eldest; she waltzes with as 
much energy as she sings—the 
Major’s polite speeches induce a 
pleasing oblivion of the thickening 
crowd—and—good gracious—they 
have as nearly as possible run 
down Grace and Rex. 

‘What an escape!’ Grace says, 
looking comically up at her partner. 

‘ Nothing like it since the charge 
of the heavy brigade at Waterloo,’ 
answers Rex ; ‘it makes me shudder 
to look at them; McTurbot ought 
to forbid it. Now they have stop- 
ped, and we can go on in safety.’ 
And away they went. ‘Is not this 
delightful? ‘Ido not see anybody 
who seems to be enjoying it as much 
as we do. English people always 
look grave when they dance,’ his 
partner answered, ‘it is a national 
custom, is it not ? 

‘Yes, said Rex, ‘in solemn 
silence all roll round this stupid 
Westborough ball, don’t they? 

‘In reason’s ear,’ added Grace, 
‘they certainly do not all rejoice. 
Just look at Miss McTurbot.’ 

‘There is Rachel, said Rex, 
‘suppose we go and talk to her. 
Rachel, I want you to dance the 
next Lancers with me; Wynne, you 
shall ask Miss Featherstone, and 
then we shall be a little family 
party presenting a pleasing com- 
bination of the two handsomest 
ladies in the room, and—” 

‘And one of. the most imperti- 
nent men,’ cried Rachel. 

‘That must be meant for you, 
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Mr. Wynne,’ Grace said, with one 
of her mock-respectful looks. 

‘Must it? said Wynne, who was 
wondering how in the world he 
should get through the lancers, 
‘Nobody, I hope, has any dis- 
respectful speeches to lay to my 
charge.’ 

‘No,’ said Grace, ‘not speeches, 
but we are all the more afraid of 
you for that, because we know you 
ens in your sleeve all the 
while. 

‘Laughing in my sleeve? asked 
Wynne, making a spasmodic effort 
to recal the first figure. ‘ Pray 
tell me how do we begin ? 

Grace soon put him right. 

‘I suppose, Mr. Wynne, she said, 
‘you don’t care about balls, do 
you? 

‘You must not suspect me of 
being so stupid,’ said Wynne; ‘I 
do not, however, consider dancing 
my strong point, as Rex does ; and 
as for the Lancers, my education 
was complete before they were in- 
vented, and I am always going 
wrong, as you saw just now.’ 

Grace was accustomed to look 
upon Wynne as a person of inde- 
finite age, and was not the least 
surprised at any symptom of an- 
tiquity. 

* Well,’ she said, ‘I am glad you 
like them, at any rate ; I think they 
are among the most delightful 
moments of existence.’ 

‘That is saying a good deal, 
said Wynne ; ‘ I like several things 
better ; for instance, hearing you 
and Miss Leslie sing.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Grace, ‘and reading 
that book you were defending to 
the Archdeacon this morning ? 

‘Lucretius? Yes, I think [ must 
put him next to the singing” 

‘And pray,’ said Grace, ‘ what is 
Lucretius about ? ‘ 

‘What are yow about? cried 
Rex, who was standing in the 
middle and waiting for his bow; 
‘Rachel and I have been laughing 
at you this quarter of an hour.’ 

‘Dear me!’ Grace said, with a 
little blush, as she slipped out and 
swept him the prettiest curtsy that 
was achieved that night. 

‘You see what comes of your 
talking to me so fast,’ she said, as 
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she came back with the blush still 
lingering on hercheek, ‘Mr. Leslie, 
I can see, has a lecture in store for 
both of us for our inattention.’ 

‘No wonder, said Wynne ; ‘you 
had decoyed me into the classics.’ 

‘Of course, answered Graee ; ‘T 
am improving my mind, and want 
to know about Lucretius very much 
indeed,’ 

‘She is all that you described 
her,’ Rex said to his sister. ‘ Every 
movement is the perfection. of 
prettiness. The next beauty you 
describe to us I shall believe in to 
the letter.’ 


Later on in the evening Rex 


petitioned for another valse, and 
afterwards begged Grace to come 
and see one of the ante-rooms, on the 
arrangement of which he especially 
prided himself. ‘We shall find it 
delightfully cool, and I will tell 
you all about Lucretius,’ he said, 
as he led her away through the 
crowd. ‘ Does not this little room 
do our ingenuity great credit? It 
certainly did. 

There were tasteful hangings 
that drooped around mirrors and 
clustered candles; and a soft light 
falling here and there on sofas and 
ottomans, that greeted the weary 
dancer as he came; and rising banks 
of choice flowers that filled the air 
with a delicious scent; here a 
window looked out on the calm, 
bright bay, every ripple on its sur- 
face sparkling with a phosphoric 
gleam ; and there, among moss and 
shells, a fountain was throwing up a 
tiny jet, and mixing its gentle plash 
with the half-heard tones of the 
distant music; and Grace said, 
without the least hesitation, that 
it was paradise at the very least, 
and the most beautiful place she 
could possibly have fancied. 

‘And now, said Rex, ‘I am pre- 
pared to indulge your classical 
inquisitiveness : ask me what ques- 
tions you please.’ 

‘No, Grace answered, waving 
her fan; ‘I am too tired; you 
danced so quick, I am quite ex- 
hausted,’ 

‘I will bring you an ice in a 
moment,’ said Rex; and while he 
was gone, Ensign Wiffles, who 
thought that now the moment had 
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arrived for him to be rewarded for 

is appearance at Mrs. Ashe’s 
party, and for the horrors of his 
sacred duet on that occasion, made 
his appearance at the entrance of 
the ante-room, evidently prepared 
to carry off Grace for the following 
dance. Wiffles was suything but 
brilliant, and he struck Grace as 
being in a state of chronic surprise 
at his success as a talker. A halt- 
ing conversation had just ended in 
the promise of the wished-for waltz, 
when Rex came back with the ice, 
and did not seem particularly de- 
lighted at finding the tée-d-téte so 
ey concluded. At any rate, 
he felt that so good a partner was 
worth striking a bold stroke for. 

‘Why, Miss Featherstone, he 
cried, ‘you know you promised me 
ol ago. Just look at your 
ca’ 


Poor Grace knew well enough 
that his name was not on it; but 
in the hurry and excitement, and 
the fear of displeasing Reginald 
when he had been so kind, and the 
wish to dance again with him 
instead of the stupid officer, pre- 
vailed, and she stammered an 
assent, and, blushing scarlet, took 
Reginald’s arm. As he led her 
away, his hardly-earned prize, she 
felt that they were more confiden- 
tial than ever, and the conscious- 
ness, though a little alarming, was 
far from disagreeable. 

‘I hope,’ said Rex, ‘you are very 
much obliged to me for the rescue, 
considering I had to tell a story to 
effect it.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Grace; ‘but it was 
not a story, for I am sure Mr. 
Wiffles did not believe a word. 
How dreadfully angry he looked.’ 

‘Did he not? said Rex, ‘and I 
dare say is meditating the most 
sanguinary revenge. Very likely 
we shall have a duel outside after 
youre gone home, and if I fall, as 
of course I shall, you will have to 
break your heart, and come with 
early flowers to deck the grave 
where valour and innocence repose.’ 

*To be sure,’ cried Grace, ‘ and 
keep a lock of your hair to cry over, 
whenever I feel inclined to forget.’ 

‘Would you? asked Rex. 

‘Yes, of course!’ 
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* Well, I will give you something 
to put it in, at any rate, in case 
anything happens. We will go 
back into the ante-room after this 
dance, and I will present it with due 
solemnity, and receive your bless- 
ing on my aims for all battles to 
come, as your true knight.’ 

And so the locket was given and 
received, and that night lay close 
and’ pressed to a little foolish 
fluttering heart, where everything 
was in the utmost confusion, and 
Rex, we must fear, already sat en- 
throned as lord supreme. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
APRES. 


Golden lads and lasses come, we 
know, like the rest of their species, 
to a dusty end; and the morning 
after a good ball is apt to be a 
weary and uncomfortable period 
of existence. Last night was all 
poetry and excitement: to-day is 
the most revolting prose. The car- 
penters are busy stripping down 
wreaths and tinsel: poor Wiffles is 
making his head ache by trying to 
bring the Bachelors’ accounts right 
by rule of three, and has just paid 
the band, that lovely band, in cold, 
hard, unromantic sovereigns. At 
the Rectory, though it is ten o’clock, 
the world is only half awake. 

A great deal of irregular tea 
drinking has been going on in 
ae gg bedrooms, and there has 

een smart skirmishing on the 
stairs between ladies’ maids bearing 
the precious beverage, and Mrs. 
Ashe, who looks upon green tea as 
the bane of the present generation, 
and thinks that if people are strong 
enough to go to balls, they ought 
to be strong enough to be down to 

rayers, and to come with her and 
iave a famous bathe before break- 
fast—that was what she used to do 
when she was a girl! The ball- 
goers, however, are slow in making 
their appearance. The males: are 
last, of course. In the middle of 
his last delicious doze, there comes 
a wonderful knocking at Rex’s 
door. 

‘Robert and Rex are two lazy 
men, cries a child’s voice outside, 
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‘and they lay in bed till the clock 
struck a quarter past eleven. And 
aunt says, please will you make an 
effort and be ready for luncheon at 
two.’ 

‘Go away!’ shouted Rex from 
under the clothes. 

Batter! batter at the door. 

‘No, cried the assailant, ‘you’re 
to ge up, Rex.’ 

x saw that resistance was vain, 
and further repose out of the ques- 
tion, and so resigned himself to his 
fate. Half an hour later he joined 
the rest at breakfast. Everybody 
seemed too tired to do anything 
but gossip; and the Archdeacon 
was thoroughly inquisitive, and 
kept the stream of conversation 
constantly on the flow. 

‘The way in which those Miss 
McTurbots dance, Rex said, with 
a languid air, ‘is really pony 
frightful ; it strikes me that they 
have been but recently reclaimed 
from their native wilds, and are 
as yet unaccustomed to the incum- 
brance of dress and the restraints 
of civilization. They ought to be 
painted red and strung with beads, 
and turned loose into a wild Indian 
war-dance, not into a Christian 
ball-room. 

‘Talking of paint,’ said Wynne, 
‘how extremely well Lady Trun- 
peton looked, did she not ? 

* How can you be so horribly ill- 
natured, Mr. Wynne ? said Rachel. 
‘What do people come to the sea- 
side for, if not to get a healthy 
colour ? 

‘And what do literary gents go 
to balls for,’ said Rex, ‘if not to 
say the most vicious things they 
can think of about their neigh- 
bours? I like all the Trumpetons 
very much, except old Sir William, 
who certainly is intolerable. Miss 
Trumpeton is all that heart could 
desire ; and she and I amused our- 
selves most profitably in admiring 
the vigour with which the two 
McTurbot’s laid siege to Major 
Foppington, and in speculating 
which of them would be the first 
to carry him by storm.’ ; 

‘Yes,’ said Robert, ‘their gal- 
lantry in action was really splendid: 
they both deserve him. Upon 
my word, it is hard that there 
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should not have been either two 
Major Foppingtons or one Miss 
McTurbot. 

‘Grande certamen,’ said the 
Archdeacon, his eyes twinkling 
with satisfaction, “tibi preeda cedat 
Major an illi. And now, Rachel, 
tell me about your quadrille with 
the Sclavonian Minister.’ 

‘No,’ said Rachel, ‘ I don’t think 
I will, to punish you for making 
those stupid Latin jokes, that none 
of us can understand.’ 

‘Very well,’ said the Archdeacon. 
‘We are to be allowed no classics, 
then ? 

‘Except Lucretius, cried Rex ; 
‘some of us are very curious about 
him. I promised one of my 
partners last night to initiate her 
into Stoicism this very day.’ 

‘Do not quote it, then, I warn 
you,’ Rachel said ; while Grace bent 

er head down, and seemed sud- 
denly to become intensely inte- 
rested in her bread-and-butter. 

‘Rachel has a great turn for 
despotism,’ said Rex, ‘ has she not, 
uncle ? 

‘Of course,’ said the Archdeacon: 
‘tuus, O regina, quid optes, 


explorare—but [ am breaking the 
law already. What I mean is that 
her sex entitles her to be tyrannical, 
if she chooses.’ 

‘And of course she does choose,’ 


said Robert. ‘“I have no men to 
govern in this wood, that makes 
my only woe.” Cleopatra’s was no 
doubt a common taste.’ 

‘Most wars have been about 
women, said Wynne. 

‘To be sure,’ cried Rachel ; ‘they 
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were the things best worth fighting 
about.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Rex ; ‘ancient wars 
and modern diplomacy, 


In ante-rooms we wait, 
While ladies interpose and slaves debate.” 


‘Which was the lady and which 
was the slave in the ante-room last 
night, I wonder, said Wynne. 
Grace blushed, and Rex apparently 
had talked enough about the ball. 

‘For slaves,’ he said, ‘I propose 
reading priests, the most willing 
and obedient of slave-drivers. 
Priests and ladies are no doubt the 
managers of the species, and the 
keys of statecraft.’ 

* Now, uncle,’ said Rachel, ‘we 
are allies ; and as I am going on 
to the seashore to sketch, I com- 
mission you to be my champion.’ 

‘Your champion ? said the Arch- 
deacon, who had taken up that 
morning’s Chanticleer, and had not 
listened to the last sentence; ‘ and 
for what, pray ? 

‘To assail the gray preeminence 
of man,’ cried Rachel, turning back 
at the door, and looking as like a 
princess as anyone could wish, ‘and 
to prove that Grace and I are the 
two most uSeful people in the 
house.’ 

‘Useful and ornamental too, I 
am sure,’ said her uncle, as Rachel 
closed the door ; and indeed as to 
this point of the controversy, it is 
ey thatthe Archdeacon would 

ave found his companions, how- 
ever disputatious about other mat- 
ters, pretty. much of his own 
opinion. 
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PHRENOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


PHBENOLOGY is no longer a 
subject of party heat or violent 
altercation. Men can support or 
impugn it with the composure 
becoming a purely scientific con- 
troversy. Weare now able to form 
a measured estimate of its preten- 
sions, allowing for what good we 
think it has done, and rebutting 
what we may consider the over- 
strained pretensions of its advo- 
cates. More than one criticism 
can be referred to of this strictly 
judicial character. The number of 
points relating to the human mind 
that have been raised by Gall and 
his followers is so great that one 
might, in discussing them, go over 
nearly the whole debateable ground 
of mental science. It was their 
intention that this should be so, 
for in their subject they profess to 
include everything that belongs to 
a philosophy of human nature, 
They came into competition with a 
philosophy already existing, which 
they drew upon toa certain extent, 
and then wholly superseded. 

The following passage from the 
chief English expounder of phreno- 
logy expresses the position taken 
with reference to the previous 
metaphysical philosophers :-— 

If, however, we inquire what 
pa has hitherto been made 

y metaphysicians in ascertaining 
the primitive mental powers, and 
in rendering the philosophy of men 
interesting and practically useful 
to persons of ordinary understand- 
ings, we shall find >be that 
is truly deplorable. From the 
days of Aristotle to the present 
time, the most powerful intellects 
have been directed with the most 
persevering industry to this depart- 
ment of science ; and system after 
system has flourished, fallen, and 
been forgotten in ra vid and melan- 
choly succession. To confine our 
attention to modern times :——Dr. 
Reid overturned the philosophy of 
Locke and Hume; Mtr. Stewart, 
while he illustrated Reid, yet dif- 
fered from him in many impor- 
tant particulars; and recently Dr. 
Thomas Brown has attacked, with 
powerful eloquence and _ philoso- 


phical profundity, the fabric of 
Stewart, which totters to its fall. 
The very existence of the most 
common and familiar faculties of 
the mind is debated among these 
philosophers.’ 

And further : 

‘A system of mental philosophy 
pretending to be true ought not 
only to unfold the simple elements 
of thought and of feeling, but to 
enable us to discover in what pro- 
portions they are combined in dif- 
ferent individuals. In chemical 
science one combination of elemen- 
tary ingredients produces a medi- 
cine of sovereign virtue in remov- 
ing pain; another combination of 
the same materials, but differing 
in their relative proportions, brings 
forth a mortal poison. In human 
nature, also, one combination of 
faculties may produce the midnight 
murderer and thief—another, a 
Franklin, a Howard, or a Fry, 
glowing with charity to man.’ 

‘In thus surveying the philo- 
sophy of the human mind, as at 
present exhibited to us in the 
writings of eee, we per- 
ceive—Jirst, that no account is given 
of the influence of the material 
organs on the mental powers ; and 
that-the progress of the mind from 
youth to age, and the phenomena 
of sleep, dreaming, idiocy, and 
insanity, are left unexplained or 
unaccounted for by any principles 
admitted in their systems ; secondly, 
that the existence and functions of 
some of the most important primi- 
tive faculties are still in dispute; 
and thirdly, that no light whatever 
has been thrown on the nature and 
effects of combinations of the prm- 
mitive powers, in different degrees 
of relative proportion.’'—(Combe’s 
System of Phrenology, 5th edition, 
PP. 59,02.) 

Phrenology is thus set up, 1 
contradistinction to the pre-exist- 
ing systems of mind, as rendering 
a full account, for the first time, of 
the influence of the brain upon 
mental life ; as affording new lights 
in the very perplexing inquiry 4s 
to the primitive or elementary facul- 
ties and feelings ; and as constitut- 
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ing a theory of human character. 
It is the object of the following 
pages to consider how far these 
pretensions have been realized. 
And first, as to the connexion 
between mind and the material 
organs, and more especially the 
brain. It is a fact not to be dis- 
uted that the systems of Reid, 
stewart, Brown, and indeed of 
metaphysical writers generally, 
took little or no account of the 
nervous system and its connexion 
with our mental manifestations. 
It is also equally true that, not- 
withstanding occasional references 
on the part of physiologists and 
others to the connexion of mind 
with bodily members, the phreno- 
logists were the first to bring for- 
ward in a prominent manner, and 
to defend against assailants of 
every kind, the doctrine that the 
mind is essentially dependent, in 
all its manifestations, on the brain, 
being more vigorous as that is more 
fully developed, and dwindling 
under cerebral deficiency or disease. 
They have marshalled an array of 
facts in support of this position so 
formidable and cogent as almost to 
silence opposition. When they 
began their labours, it was not, as 
now, ‘admitted as the result of all 
observations, and a fact on which 
nearly all physiologists are agreed, 
that the brain is the part of the 
body by means of which all the 
powers or faculties of the mind are 
manifested.’ 
If there be any subject connected 
with humanity more interesting 
than another, it is this no longer 
doubtful relationship, which lies 
at the foundation of the theory of 
mind, and is vitally involved in the 
ractical questions of our well- 
emg. The considerations and 
facts adduced in its favour ought 
to be among the most widely Sif. 
fused portions of human know- 
ledge ; and the researches under- 
taken for throwing new lights on 
the matter deserve the most marked 
attention and encouragement, It 
1s requisite not merely to establish 
4 general connexion between mind 
and brain, but to follow out, if 
possible, the precise relationship 
of the different feelings, faculties, 
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and manifestations to the special 
parts or divisions of the brain, and 
to the other members that bear a 
part in the same circle of activity. 
On the one hand, physiology, ex- 
perimenting on the properties of 
nerves, and nerve centres ; and on 
the other, mental science (whether 
called psychology or phrenology) 
collecting, classifying, describing, 
and analysing the facts of mind— 
the sensations, emotions, volitions, 
and processes of intelligence— 
should co-operate in tracing home 
the alliance between the two aspects 
of our being. By such means alone 
can we dispose of any doubts that 
may still be entertained as to 
whether the whole of our mental 
nature is thus closely knit with 
bodily organs ; for it will then be 
seen, by the method of residues, 
whether there be any phenomena 
that do not depend upon that sup- 

ort. It is not only incompetent, 

ut wholly unphilosophical even 
in attempt, to resolve mind into 
brain, nerve, and muscle; the 
things are radically distinct in their 
nature, as heat is different from 
gravity, or light from solidity ; the 
true aim of the inquirer is to find 
the laws of their relationship, as 
we trace the laws connecting heat 
and light with solid, liquid, and 
gaseous matter. 

To take a few of the illustrations 
supplied by the author of the 
System of Phrenology. 

‘The fact that the mental pheno- 
mena of which we are conscious 
are the result of mind and brain 
acting together, is further esta- 
blished by the effects of swooning, 
of compression of the brain, an 
of sleep. In profound sleep con- 
sciousness is entirely suspended ; 
this fact is explicable on the prin- 
ciple of the organ of the mind 
being then in a state of repose ; 
but it is altogether inconsistent 
with the idea of the immaterial 
principle, or the mind itself, being 
capable of acting independently ot 
the brain ; for if this were the case, 
it could never be interrupted by any 
material cause. In a swoon, Blood 
is rapidly withdrawn from the 
brain, and consciousness is for the 
moment obliterated. So also, where 
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art of the brain has been laid bare 
y any injury inflicted on the skull, 
it has been found that conscious- 
ness could be suspended at the 
pleasure of the surgeon, by merely 
pressing on the brain with his 
fingers, and that it could be re- 
stored by withdrawing the pressure. 
A few such cases may be cited :— 
‘A man named Jones, recorded 
by Sir Astley Cooper, was deprived 
of consciousness by being wounded 
in the head, while on board a vessel 
in the Mediterranean. In this state 
of insensibility he remained for seve- 
ral months at Gibraltar, whence he 
was transmitted to Deptford, and 
subsequently to St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital, London. Mr, Cline, the sur- 
geon, found a portion of the skull 
depressed, trepanned him, and re- 
moved the depressed part of the 
bone. Three hours after this opera- 
tion he sat up in bed, sensation 
and volition returned, and in four 
days he was able to get up and 
converse. The last circumstance 


he remembered was the capture of 
a prize in the Mediterranean thir- 
teen months before.’ 

‘A writer in the Medico-Chirur- 
gual Review mentions that many 


years ago he had “ frequent oppor- 
tunities of witnessing similar phe- 
nomena in a robust young man, 
who lost a considerable portion of 
his skull by an accident which had 
almost proved mortal. When ex- 
cited by pain, fear, or anger, his 
brain protruded greatly, so as some- 
times to disturb the dressings 
which were necessarily applied 
loosely ; and it throbbed tumul- 
tuously, in accordance with the 
arterial pulsations.”’ — (Combe, 
vol. i. pp. 13-18.) 

These cases merely carry out into 
more decided prominence the well- 
known fact that mental fatigue, 
exhaustion, and disease are felt in 
the head, as indigestion is felt in 
the stomach. It is further ascer- 
tained that the products of mental 
waste are increased when the mind 
is more than ordinarily exerted. 
The kidneys are mainly concerned 
in removing from the blood the 
saline and other matters arising 
from the waste of nervous sub- 
stance; and their secretions are 
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greatly increased during times of 
mental excitement ; while chemical 
analysis proves that the products 
on such occasions are derived from 
the nervous tissue, 

Another leading argument which 
the phrenologists have been espe- 
cially concerned to develop and 
press home, is the connexion of 
mental power with the size of the 
brain. After showing by a number 
of parallels derived from the other 
animal organs that size is a usual 
concomitant of power (in the bones, 
muscles, lungs, liver, organs of 
sense, nerves of sense and motion, 
&c.), Combe adduces the following 
facts touching on the main ques- 
tion. 

‘First—The brain of a child is 
small, and its mind weak, compared 
with the brain ahd mental faculties 
of an adult. 

‘ Secondly—Small size in the brain 
is invariably a cause of idiocy. 
Phrenologists have in vain called 
upon their opponents to produce a 
single instance of the mind being 
manifested vigorously by a very 
small brain, 

‘Dr. Gall has laid it down as a 
fact to which there is no exception, 
that where the brain is so small 
that the horizontal circumference 
of the head does not exceed thirteen 
or fourteen inches, idiocy is the 
necessary consequence. “ Complete 
intelligence,” he remarks, “ is abso- 
lutely impossible with so small a 
brain ; in such cases idiocy, more 
or less complete, invariably occurs, 
and to this rule no exception ever 
has been, or ever will be found.” 
In the Journal of the Phrenological 
Society of Paris for April, 1835, Dr- 
Voisin reports observations made 
upon the idiots under his care at 
the Parisian Hospital of Incurables, 
in order.to verify the assertion of 
Gall in the passage above quoted ; 
and mentions that he found it sub- 
stantiated by every one of his cases. 
In the lowest class of idiots, where 
the intellectual manifestations were 
null, the horizontal circumference, 
taken a little higher than the orbit, 
varied from eleven to thirteen 
inches, while the distance from the 
root of the nose backwards over the 
top of the head to the occipital 
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spine was only between eight and 
nine inches. When the size varied 
from fourteen to seventeen inches 
of horizontal measurement, and 
eleven or twelve in the other direc- 
tion, glimpses of feelings and ran- 
dom intellectual perceptions were 
observable, but without any power 
of attention or fixity of ideas, 
Lastly, when the first measurement 
extended to eighteen or nineteen 
inches, although the head was still 
small, the intellectual manifesta- 
tions were regular enough, but de- 
ficient in intensity. In a full-sized 
head, the first measurement is equal 
totwenty-twoinches, andthe second 
to about fourteen inches.’ 

‘Deficiency of size in the brain 
is not, however, the only cause of 
idiocy. A brain may be large and 
diseased, and méntal imbecility 
may arise from the disease ; but, as 
above shown, although disease be 
absent, if the size be very deficient, 
idiocy will invariably occur. 

‘Thirdly—Men who have been re- 
markable, not for mere cleverness, 
but for great force of character, 
such as Buonaparte, Franklin, and 
Burns, have had heads of unusual 
magnitude, 

‘Fourthly—It is an ascertained 
fact, that nations in whom the 
brain is large possess so great a 
mental superiority over those in 
whom it is small, that they conquer 
and oppress them at pleasure. The 
Hindoo brain, for example, is con- 
siderably smaller than the Euro- 
pean, and it is well known that a 
few thousands of Europeans have 
subdued and keep in_ subjection 
millions of Hindoos, The brain of 
the aboriginal American, also, is 
smaller than the European, and the 
same result has been exemplified in 
that quarter of the world.’ 

In the Caucasian or Indo-Euro- 
pean race, the capacity of the head 
or cranium ranges from 75 to 109 
cubic inches ; while in the Mon- 
golian race, to which the Chinese 
belong, the range is 69 to 93 inches. 
—(Keith Johnston’s Ph ysical Atlas.) 

“All other circumstances being 
alike, says Dr. Sharpey, ‘the size 
of the brain appears to beara gene- 
ral relation to the mental power of 
the individual,—although instances 
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occur in which this rule is not ap- 
plicable. The brain of Cuvier 
weighed upwards of 64 oz. and 
that of the late Dr. Abercrombie 
about 63 oz. avoirdupois. On the 
other hand, the brain in idiots is 
remarkably small. In three idiots 
whose ages were sixteen, forty, and 
fifty years, Tiedemann found the 
weight of their respective brains to 
be 19% 02, 25} 0z., 224 oz; and 
Dr. Sims records the case of a 
female idiot, twelve years old, 
whose brain weighed 27 oz. The 
weight of the human brain is taken 
at about three pounds (48 oz.’)— 
(Quain’s Anatomy, 5th edit., p. 671.) 

The conclusion that the brain 
taken in the gross is indispensable 
to the workings of the mind, is not 
without important practical bear- 
ings. The treatment of insanity 
and mental derangement is now 
regulated on this principle. But it 
is desirable to go farther, and spe- 
cify, if we can, the more particular 
relations of the two classes of 
phenomena. It would be interest- 
ing to knowif the different modes of 
the mental manifestations—feeling, 
will, intelligence—have different 
seats, or portions of the cerebral - 
mass, assigned to them. It is also 
curious to inquire how the brain is 
affected during mental processes. 
Moreover, there are other parts of 
the animal system involved in the 
more energetic emotions ; the fea- 
tures, limbs, and the body at large, 
are active under excitement, and 
their participation ought therefore 
manifestly to be included among 
the material accompaniments of 
mind, 

The position taken up by the 
hrenologists on this point is well 
snown. They hold that there is a 
plurality of faculties in the mind, 
and a corresponding plurality of 
organs in the cerebral organization. 
They consider that the one fact— 
the plurality of mental faculties, 
susceptibilities, and endowments, 
which can scarcely be disputed—is 
a strong presumption of the other. 
To be angry is so different from 
casting up a sum in arithmetic, 
that we can hardly suppose the two 
different functions otherwise than 
differently located in the brain, 
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Then we find cases of partial idiocy 
and partial insanity, implying de- 
fect or derangement of a single 
faculty, the rest being in an ave- 
rage condition. So, they remark 
that dreaming is a partial wakeful- 
ness of the faculties, some being 
active while the rest are suspended, 
pointing to a similar conclusion. 
Also the experience of partial in- 
juries of the brain, which are said 
to have occurred without injuring 
the intellectual faculties, implies 
that all the parts are not equally 
concerned in all the functions. 
Then, the brain itself is a very 
complicated organ, or rather an as- 
semblage of distinct organs. The 
spinal cord, medulla oblongata, 
pons varolii, cerebellum, corpora 
quadrigemina, optici thalami, and 
corpora striata, are all different 
from the convoluted mass marking 
the great body of the hemispheres 
in man; this convoluted mass is 
very manifestly broken by one 
fissure, the Sylvian ; and although 
in the main there is a continuity in 
the convolutions adverse to the 
notion of this part being clearly 
artitioned to suit a plurality of 
aculties, yet a phrenological eye 
sees still room for the distinct allo- 
cation of separate regions to sepa- 
rate manifestations of feeling or 
intelligence. ‘It is admitted, says 
Combe, ‘that strong lines of de- 
marcation between the organs are 
not seen in the brain; but those 
yersons who have either seen Dr. 
Spurzheim dissect the brain, or 
have minutely attended to its im- 
pressions on the skull, will support 
me in testifying, that the forms of 
the organs are distinguishable, and 
that the mapping out is founded in 
nature. To bring this to the test, 
the student has only to observe the 
appearance of any icular organ 
in a state of large development, the 
surrounding organs being small: 
the form will then be distinctly 
visible.’—(System, vol. ii. p. 402.) 
After all, however, the main 
proof of this position consists in 
that. series of observations com- 
menced by Gall, and continued by 
others, connecting strong specific 
manifestations of character with 
fulness or size of particular parts 
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of the head. This is the distin. 
guishing doctrine of phrenology, 
to which the foregoing doctrine, 
common to physiologists generally, 
is merely subsidiary. Gall having 
been first struck with the coinci- 
dence in the case of Language, fol- 
lowed it out in other faculties, and 
in the course of a laborious life, 
devoted to observation with this 
view, ascertained the mental attri- 
butes connected with nearly every 
part of the brain, excluding of 
course the base, which is not acces- 
sible. His disciple, Spurzheim, 
completed the list; and although 
there are some differences amon 

phrenologists in some points, an 

certain organs are still left as 
doubtful, we are now presented 
with a tolerably full enumeration 
of the feelings, faculties, and pro- 
pensities of the human mind, with 
their several locations in the cere- 
bral mass. 

Granting all this to be well 
authenticated, the obvious and 
valuable consequence is a means of 
ascertaining the human character 
(and even the lower animals are not 
excluded from the application of 
the method) by the form and size 
of the head, independently of those 
observations as to people’s actual 
conduct hitherto relied upon, with 
perhaps the addition of a certain 
slight referehce to physiognomy. 
It is the introduction of a new 
instrument of diagnosis, like the 
stethoscope, or chemical analysis, 
in medicine. Moreover, there is 
implied in it a scheme of the 
constituent elements of character 
which must be presumed to be accu- 
rate, being, so to speak, founded in 
nature, so that we have thus for the 
first time a SCIENCE OF CHARACTER 
No previous theorists, in laying out 
the map of the human mind, could 
cntenll to such a confirmation of 
the genuineness of their lines of 
demarcation as the phrenologists 
find in the coincidence between 
their analysis and the divisions of 
the brain. Other mental _philo- 
sophers, looking at the distinct 
nature of fear and affection, of 
memory and invention, of a musi 
ear and a delicate smell, classed 
them as separate and primary ele 
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ments of our being; but if they 
could have found that each had its 
own compartment of the brain 
allotted to it, they would have consi- 
dered that the analysis was clenched 
and put beyond all further question. 
Here, then, is the vantage ground 
of the phrenologist. It is this 
consideration that seems to justify 
him in saying that his science is 
really the first analysis of the mind 
itself that has anything like a basis 
to go upon. Phrenology, there- 
fore, is even greater in what it 
implies than in its more immediate 
and obvious a to de- 
ciphering men’s characters by their 
heads. 

But if so very much hangs upon 
the discovery of Gall, the evidence 
for his affirmations needs to be all 
the more irrefragable. The coin- 
cidence between organ and faculty 
ought to be established throughout 
by the severest and most reliable 
proofs. If there had been a pre- 
existing analysis so conclusive as 
to satisfy and conciliate all philo- 
sophers, to which the organology 
of the brain adapted itself, there 
would have been less to establish, 
and perhaps a smaller amount of 
confirmation might have sufficed 
in the case. Seeing, however, that 
the organology has revolutionized 
the analysis itself, we must exact 
a rigid authentication ‘of its details. 
The phrenologists make compara- 
tively little appeal to the method 
of the older philosophers in analys- 
ing the mind—the self-conscious- 
ness of the individual inquirer: 
they occasionally advert to this 
method, but they consider that 
their science has provided a more 
excellent way. ‘They have brought 
to a rapid and certain conclusion the 
tedious and unproductive labours 
of the other inquirers. Upon a 
method of a diagnosis they have 
built a science of character, and on 
that a SCIENCE OF MIND. 

The adherents of the older psy- 
chology are thus boldly challenged 
to surrender their citadel to the 
new invader. That they have not 

one so ere now is attributed to 
Various motives, different from con- 
sclentious adherence totruth. But 

e following passages from Mr. 
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Samuel Bailey’s critique on Phreno- 
logy will show that there is still 
something to be said for the older 
method, even after the advent of 
the new :— 

‘At the outset it may be admitted 
that the connexion thus shown to 
exist between the size of a certain 
part of the skull and an excessive 
manifestation (say) of fear might be 
usefully employed in aiding us to 
regulate our intercourse with our 
fellow-men, to select individuals 
for particular offices, to choose pro- 
fessions for young people, to shape 
appropriately our instructions and 
discipline in the education of chil- 
dren ; and, in a word, to appreciate 
the character of both ourselves and 
others. 

‘These are doubtless exceedingly 
useful results in matters collaterally 
related to mental philosophy ; but 
it is plain that the connexion 
between the emotion and the par- 
ticular conformation of the skull 
or brain, although it may thus be 
serviceable as an indication of cha- 
racter, does not enlighten us at all 
as to the nature of the feeling, its 
various modifications, the circum- 
stances which generate, ferment, 
prolong, and allay it ; the conduct 
to which it leads; how it affects 
other states of consciousness, such 
as reasoning and imagination, and 
is affected by them, nor yet how it 
operates on the nerves and other 
tissues Of the body. All these 
things—what the emotion is, its 
distinctive peculiarities, how it 
arises, subsides, and departs, and 
its moral and physical results— 
must be gathered from our own 
conscious experience, assisted as to 
some of the particulars mentioned 
by external observation directed to 
the conduct of others, as well as 
to physiological phenomena. It is 
knowledge which never could be 
gained by measuring or manipulat- 
ing or scrutinizing the cranium, or 
anatomizing the brain. The fact 
of the connexion may throw light 
on a man’s character as to the pos- 
session of cautiousness or the want 
of it, as to his constitutional sus- 
——e to the class of feelings 
allied to it or implied im it, but 
none as to the nature of the quality 
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or the feelings. The philosophy of 
fear—an emotion which has played 
so important a part in government, 
in social conduct, and especially in 
religious inculcation, since the first 
records of the human race, and the 
effects of which, when excited for 
’ moral purposes, are as yet very 
imperfectly understood—would not 
be advanced by it a single step. 
The whole of the assistance ren- 
dered by the establishment of the 
conversion in question resolves it- 
self, I repeat, both in this and in 
all other instances, into the cir- 
cumstance of enabling us, from an 
external physical indication, to 
form a rough estimate of the pro- 
bable degree in which the mental 
characteristic indicated is naturally 
possessed. 

‘It may be added, that the estab- 
lishment of the organ of cautious- 
ness, as it is styled, serves to corro- 
borate most completely the previ- 
ously ascertained fact, that timidity 
is not the product of external cir- 
cumstances, but a constitutional 
quality, varying in intensity and 
excitability in different individuals ; 
and it serves also to show the 
futility of expecting that an appeal 
to it for any purpose will have a 
uniform result in all cases. 

‘On the most favourable view of 
the whole matter, the utmost which 
can be said on the side of phreno- 
logy is, that it presents us with an 
assemblage of organs indicating, to 
a limited extent, and in a manner 
more or less vague and indetermi- 
nate, the mental qualities of their 
possessor; but as to what these 
qualities are (which is purely an 
affair of consciousness), the organs 
themselves can obviously give us no 
information whatever. The latter 
are simply outward physical signs 
empirically established, of inwar 
mental characteristics. 

‘Our knowledge of the so-called 
faculties, feelings, and propensities, 
is primarily constituted by the 
recollection of various states of 
consciousness through which we 
have passed, combined in some 
instances with our observation of 
the conduct of others; and these 
mental states we arrange and 
classify under convenient names. 
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It is only after they are known and 
classified that it is possible to con- 
nect them empirically with any 
external appearances as indications 
of their being possessed ; and these 
external indications, although they 
may be established by the most 
indubitable proofs, cannot in any 
way modify or add to our know- 
ledge of those things which they 
indicate. 

‘This description of phrenology 
undoubtedly circumscribes its pro- 
vince within very narrow bounds, 
and is widely at variance with the 
views of those philosophers who 
regard it as presenting us with a 
tolerably complete philosophy of 
mind, 

‘The endeavour to establish a 
connexion between cranial develop- 
ments and mental characteristics, 
has undoubtedly been serviceable 
not only in raising the importance 
of the nervous structure as an 
object of investigation, but in 
bringing to light many curious 
facts in human nature; and in 
collecting a great number and 
variety of grounds for concluding 
that there are original differences, 
frequently of an _ extraordinary 
kind, in the constitutional qualities 
of individuals and races. 

‘Although it is true that all 
these facts might have been ob- 
served without reference to the 
brain, or its configuration, or its 
exterior covering, still to phrenology 
as actually prosecuted must be 
awarded the merit of strongly di- 
recting general attention to many 
of them; and also of hastening, 
confirming, and disseminating views 
regarding the constitution of human 
nature which, notwithstanding they 
were once warmly contested, and 
are yet not universally received, the 
philosophical observer, without 
such assistance, would doubtless 
have finally reached. 

‘A century or half a century 
ago, it seems to have been a pre- 
vailing notion that men are not 
naturally adapted by mental con- 
stitution to one pursuit more than 
to another; but that when an 
such peculiar aptitude is evinced, 
it is due to the direction given by 
the mind to casual events or sul- 
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rounding circumstances. Inunison 
with this view, it was expressly 
maintained by Dr. Johnson, in a 
well-known passage, that the true 
genius is a mind of large general 
powers accidentally determined to 
a particular direction. 

‘Phrenology, while failing in its 
more ambitious attempts, has 
greatly assisted in dissipating such 
erroneous views of human nature, 
and by the instances which, partly 
in the mistaken estimate of its own 

roper scope, it has industriously 
rought together, of extraordinary 
aptitude for music, mechanical in- 
vention, calculation, language- 
learning, and other pursuits, as 
well as of peculiar proneness to 
certain emotions and sentiments, 
it has widely spread the conviction 
that there is an infinite variety in 
the degree and combination of con- 
stitutional qualities by which men 
are adapted to as great a variety of 
functions and fortunes.’ —{ Letters on 
the Human Mind, second series, 
pp. 206-215.) 

The foregoing extracts express 
with remarkable justness and pre- 
cision the exact relationship of 
phrenology to the science of human 
nature as conducted by philosophers 
of the other school; indicating 
clearly, what it is the aim of the 
present discussion to bring out in 
greater fulness of detail, the neces- 
sity of a distinct examination of 
the mind itself, by the methods of 
self-consciousness, observation, and 
physiology combined, in order to 
constitute a mental philosophy. 
The affirmation to be proved is that 
phrenology, as hitherto exhibited, 
is at best but a science of character, 
and Nor a science of mind, as pre- 
tended ; and that even as a science 
of character it is essentially de- 
pendent upon the degree of im- 
provement realized by the science 
of mind independently cultivated. 

The SCIENCE OF MIND, properly so 
called, unfolds the mechanism of 
our common mental constitution. 
Adverting but slightly in the first 
instance to the differences between 
one man and another, it endeavours 
to give a full account of the in- 
ternal mechanism that we all pos- 
sess alike—of the sensations and 
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emotions, intellectual faculties and 
volitions, of which we are every 
one of us conscious, By an effort 
of self-examination, the primary 
instrument of the psychological 
inquirer, we discriminate these, 
one from the rest, classify those 
that resemble, and find out which 
of them appear simple and which 
compound. We pay special atten- 
tion to the distinction between the 
primitive and the acquired powers 
and study with minuteness and 
care the processes of education and 
acquisition. We look at the laws 
whereby sensations are transformed 
into ideas, and thoughts give rise 
to other thoughts ; in other words, 
the operations of Intelligence have 
a chapter devoted to themselves. 
The obscure processes of the Will 
can be divined only by laborious 
introspection; the observation of 
other minds ee and animals 
especially) although also an im- 
portant instrument, needs a con- 
stant reference to self as the inter- 
preter of what is indicated. Thus 
the elements of Feeling, and Intel- 
ligence, and Activity, common to us 
all, are laid out in systematic detail ; 
and thereby we pave the way for 
that study of their various degrees 
of development in individual minds, 
constituting individual characters. 
Of course, while engaged in the 
complicated problem of the con- 
scious states—the laws and pro- 
cesses—of universal mind, we are 
liable to drop out of view the in- 
dividual differences, perhaps even to 
overlook them so far as to misstate 
their amount; and may hence 
incur just rebuke on that score 
from those who look specially at 
the neglected side of the case. 
Still, that part of the work has to 
be well done at the peril of leaving 
everything undone. 

It will require a detailed exami- 
nation of the phrenological analysis 
of mind and character, in order 
that the justness of these general 
affirmations may be evident. It 
will then be seen that the special 
method of phrenology—the refe- 
rence to the development of the 
cranium—cannot dispense with 
the other method, and has in part 
failed from the very attempt. to 
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dispense with it. One may fully 
concede the propriety of construct- 
ing a system, or science, of the ele- 
ments and laws of CHARACTER, 
while denying that this should 
swamp the science of MIND as 
treated by the recognised methods. 
We go farther, and declare that the 
subject of the estimation of cha- 
racter will be dependent for its ad- 
vancement in a ¢ measure on 
the progress made in the other 
direction. 


To proceed, then, to the main 
question: How have the phreno- 
logists analysed and laid out the 
entire compass of our mental sus- 
ceptibility and our various faculties, 
and what are the merits and defects 
of their method ? 

Their principal position is, that 
the different energies of the mind 
are associated with distinct por- 
tions of the cerebral substance, 
and vary in degree as those are 
large or small. There are, however, 
certain circumstances that modify 
the effects of mere size—what are 
they? They are, to quote from 
Combe, ‘ constitution, health, exer- 
cise, excitement from without, and 
in some cases the mutual influence 
of the organs.’ 

‘The question naturally presents 
itself, Do we possess any index to 
constitutional qualities of brain ? 

‘There are some constitutional 
qualities which can be judged of 
only by knowing the qualities of 
the stock, or race, from which the 
individual under examination is 
descended? I have observed a 
certain feebleness of the brain, in- 
dicating itself by weakness of mind, 
without derangement, in some in- 
dividuals born in India of an 
English father and Hindoo mother. 
The tinge of colour and the form 
of the features indicate this descent. 
Thave noticed feebleness and some- 
times irregularity of action in the 
brains of individuals, not insane, 
but who belonged to a family in 
which insanity abounded. I do 
not know any external physical in- 
dication of this condition. The 
Temperaments indicate to a certain 
extent important constitutional 
qualities. There are four tempera- 
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ments, atcompanied by different 
degrees of strength and activity in 
the brain—the lymphatic, the san- 
guine, the bilious or fibrous, and the 
nervous, The temperaments are 
supposed to depend upon the con- 
stitution of the particular systems 
of the body ; the brain and nerves 
being predominantly active from 
constitutional causes, seem to pro- 
duce the nervous temperament ; the 
lungs, heart,and bloodvessels being 
constitutionally predominant, to 
give rise to the sanguine; the mus- 
cular and fibrous systems to the 
bilious; and the glands and assi- 
milating organs to the lymphatic.’ 
—(System, vol. i. p. 49.) 

Without dwelling upon the re- 
mark suggested by this passage, 
that already we have a large dis- 
turbing element brought in as 
modifying the inferences to be 
made from size, being at the same 
time only one of several elements 
(health, exercise, excitement, and 
mutual influence of organs are still 
to be allowed for) difficult to ap- 
preciate a as to their influ- 
ence—it deserves to be considered 
whether this scheme of tempera- 
ments is the simplest and most 
direct mode of stating the charac- 
teristics of the various bodily organs 
participating in, or in any way 
affecting, the mental manifestations. 
Would it not be better in each case 
to describe, as well as can be ascer- 
tained, the peculiar condition of 
every one of these organs seriatim, 
drawing the proper inference, with- 
out inquiring which of the four 
temperaments the case falls under! 
There seems to be here a needless 
retention of an ancient and clumsy 
device. 

It was supposed by the physicians 
of antiquity that there were four 
nem component elements of the 
ruman body, namely, blood, phlegm, 
and the two kinds of bile, yellow 
and black, and the preponderance 
of one or other of those in different 
persons produced the different tem- 
peraments. A constitution super- . 
abounding in blood was of the 
sanguine temperament; if phlegm 
was in excess, the phlegmatic was 
manifested ; the yellow bile gave 
the choleric, and the black bile the 
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melancholic or atrabilious tempera- 
ment. Dr.Gregory was the first to 
add to these the nervows tempera- 
ment, which the phrenologists in- 
cluded in their classification. The 
doctrine of temperaments was ap- 
plied to explain, or at least to ex- 
press, the tendencies to different 
diseases, The sanguine or full- 
blooded constitution is more liable 
to severe inflammatory disorders, 
but can sustain the application of 
bloodletting and other strong re- 
medies, while the phlegmatic con- 
stitution is liable to those illnesses 
growing out of low vital energy. 
The suitability of individuals to 
different modes of life was also 
indicated by temperament. The 
choleric character disposed men to 
be precipitate, impetuous, and 
courageous; the seein was 
identified with timidity, caution, 
deliberation, and suspense of judg- 
ment, 

If we take the chief organs of 
the human system as described by 
physiologists, and ascertain the 
precise character or diagnosis of 
each in any individual, the entire 
delineation will be the constitution 
of that individual according to the 
spirit in which the temperaments 
were first conceived, but with an 
improvement in the style of pro- 
cedure corresponding to the more 
advanced state of our knowledge. 
The physician, on examining a 
patient for the first time, looks not 
only at the organ diseased, but at 
the organs generally, so as to form 
an opinion of the constitution as a 
whole. When a young man pre- 
sents himself for the Indian ser- 
vice, all his organs are examined 
with reference to his power of 
enduring a tropical climate. The 
medical referee of an Assurance 
office makes a thorough diagnosis 
of a person perfectly healthy, in 
order to judge of the power of 
Vitality apparently belonging to 
the aggregate that makes up the 
constitution. The stomach, the 
lungs, the heart, the muscular 
development, are all passed in 
review, and an opinion formed of 
their soundness and power of en- 

urance. It may be that none of 
these examinations comes up to the 
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full estimate of the temperament 
for every purpose, but they might 
be so conducted as to leave nothing 
undescribed that was within reach 
of investigation. The range and 
instrumentality of medical diag- 
nosis at the present time is known 
to be remarkably extensive, and 
might be used for giving certifi- 
cates of temperament to the healthy 
as well as for probing disease. 
Coupled with an examination, by 
phrenology or otherwise, of mental 
development, they would indicate 
caeueae the strength and weakness 
of the individual with reference to 
every function or situation of life ; 
by their means every one might 
follow out with strictness the cele- 
brated and seldom complied-with 
Delphic injunction. 

Such being the case, let us review 
the leading organs of our frame- 
work, remarking on their different 
forms of development, not with an 
eye to pathology or medicine, but 
as regards their influence upon 
mental manifestations, properly so 
called. 

Instead of following the order 
of an anatomical or physiological 
treatise, which begins with the 
bones, joints, and muscles, we shall 
commence with the organ most 
concerned with mind, having that 
for its peculiar function. 

It is admitted, then, by phreno- 
logists as well as by others, that 
the nerve senate Saree ee 
ing in quantity, may differ in qualit 
oy different Satie its Soin 
found that two brains of nearly 
equal size yet manifest very un- 
equal power. There is nothing 
improbable in this, looking at the 
analogy of the other organs, We 
sometimes find a man of small 
muscle much stronger and more 
enduring than one of larger make. 
Some of the most muscular men on 
record were little in their general 
build. Jack Sheppard is an exam- 
ple. Of course, the general rule 
must be that the highest vigour is 
a result of quantity and quality 
combined ; but as to nerve, there 
are ‘instances of very small heads 
surpassing in power the average 
size. And, to refer to the lower 
animals, when we look at the 
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mental development of the ants 
their aptitude for a com licated 
social existence, and consider how 
very little nervous matter there is 
in their organization, we can hardly 
avoid the conclusion that the 
quality of their brains, or ganglia, 
is very much superior to the nervous 
substance in man or in animals 
generally. The largest ganglion in 
the ant is only a fraction of a pin’s 
head in size, and yet with this they 
are capable of acting in an organized 
community and exercising fore- 
thought to a surprising degree. 
How, then, shall we mark and 
characterize quality of nerve as 
distinct from quantity? In speak- 
ing of the nervous temperament, 
Combe uses the following phrase- 
ology: It is ‘recognised by fine 
thin hair, thin skin, small thin 
muscles, quickness in muscular 
motion, paleness of countenance, 
and often delicate health. The 
whole nervous system, including 
the brain, is predominantly active 
and energetic, and the mental mani- 
festations are 2 get viva- 
cious and powerful.’ A portrait of 
a highly nervous person is given to 
correspond with this description. 


But both the language and the pic- 


ture are overdone. They express 
not simply the properties belonging 
to a fine quality of brain, but a 
nervous system feeding itself at 
the expense of all the other organs 
of the body. The subject of the 
pictured representation Sa besides 
a very large intellectual head. 
What we want is to know the dif- 
ference of manifestation of two 
heads very much alike in size, but 
obviously differing in quality, and 
the better not operating to the ruin 
of all the rest of the bodily func- 
tions. It is an assured fact that 
the brain contributes to the vitality 
of the stomach, lungs, heart, &c., 
as well as sustains the proper men- 
tal manifestations ; now a brain of 
good quality, not called upon for 
more than its due in the latter re- 
spect, ought to contribute to orga- 
nic vigour; at all events, we are 
not in the first instance to infer a 

werful brain from a weak circu- 
ation or enfeebled muscles, We 
know it to be a frequent result of 
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great determination of energy to 
the brain to impoverish the other 
vitalities, and we must be prepared 
to allow for this at the proper 
stage; but we should begin by 
stating the appearances irrespective 
of that particular consequence. 
The chief point of quality, pro- 
perly so called, is that hinted at by 
Combe in the phrase ‘ quickness in 
muscular motion.’ Brains agree- 
ing in size, may differ in the pro- 
fuseness of nervous energy dis- 
charged into the muscles, which 
will be apparent by energy and ra- 
pidity of movement, and great ten- 
sion of the features and organs’ of 
expression. A higher quality of 
nerve will manifest to a higher 
degree the nervous property of ori- - 
ginating and sustaining motive 
power ; and the indication of this 
will be the liveliness of the move- 
ments, gestures, and tones of the 
voice. But there may be two dif- 
ferent interpretations put upon 
those appearances; they may be 
considered either as implying a 
greater abundance of the nervous 
discharge, or a greater tendency to 
temporary excitement, followed by 
exhaustion. We can judge accord- 
ing to the state of the facts which 
is the true explanation. Both are 
referable to the quality of the sub- 
stance, apart from quantity; the 
one is strength, the other weakness. 
A really powerful brain discharges 
a constant current of greater energy 
than a less powerful; everything 
done at the spur of a mental stimu- 
lus is done with more ardour and 
demonstration. The actions are 
more determined, the expression 
more animated. Farther, we may 
have energy with or without great 
quickness, although quickness na- 
turally follows as a consequence of 
internal momentum. Vhether 
quickness be a pure result of ener- 
getic discharges, or be a special 
mode of energy, there can be no 
mistaking the indications of it. 
The rate at which nerve currents 
pass along the nerves has been as- 
certained to be about two hundred 
feet a second. This determines the 
rapidity of voluntary movements, 
or the interval between a stimula- 
tion of the will and the correspond- 
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ing execution, as when we lose our 
balance and recover it in time, or 
catch something falling. Now it 
is very likely, indeed almost cer- 
tain, that the rate of transmission 
of nervous power varies in indi- 
viduals, and in the same individual 
at different periods of life. The 
quickness of the young and slow- 
ness of the old may be referred to 
this circumstance. The bodily 
strength and endurance depend 
partly on the proper power of the 
muscles, and partly on the stimu- 
lation received from the nerve 
centres ; and when great efforts are 
put forth the nerves are what are 
principally drawn upon. A strong 
nervous system can put forth more 
of this effort when occasion requires 
it, and can thereby sustain the 
energies for a longer time after the 
muscles have reached the point of 
exhaustion. It is on those occa- 
sions When we are called upon to 
make protracted exertions at the 
instance of motives applied to the 
mind, that a superior quality of 
brain makes itself apparent, al- 
though then too the result may 
come of quantity. Hence we can 
always extort more work in a push 
from a well-endowed cerebral sys- 
tem than from the average run of 
human beings. In the field of 
battle it is well known what nerve 
counts for, muscle being on a par. 
We are also familiar with the dif- 
ference between a sudden and tem- 
porary discharge, the effect of ex- 
citability, and a more enduring 
flow ; which last, however, may be 
owing to size, while the other is 
more indicative of quality. Obser- 
vation is never at a loss to discri- 
minate the peculiarity in question 
when two persons unequally con- 
stituted in that respect are placed 
together. The one executes with 
quickness, emphasis, and decision, 
what the other does languidly or 
not at all. In an encounter the 
one is easily superior, unless there 
be great odds in everything else, 
What we have now sketched is 
perhaps the only mark of quality 
that can be decisively tested, and 
the only mode by which we can, with 
assurance, separate it from quantity. 
The delicateness of susceptibility 
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that makes one person more than 
usually open to every kind of im- 
pression, may likewise be looked 
upon as an endowment of quality, 
but the phrenologists would ascribe 
it in most instances to quantity. 
They would say that the existence 
of large organs of the special facul- 
ties, where the susceptibilities lie, 
is the proper way of accounting for 
it. Large tune makes the person 
sensitive to music, large colour to 
pictures, and so on. Nevertheless, 
they are forced to admit a ‘tem- 
perament of genius’ in those cases 
where more than ordinary power is 
nanifested, the mere fulness of the 
corresponding organ not amounting 
to an adequate explanation. This 
is merely another way of putting 
forward quality as an element to 
be admitted into the calculation. 
Newton had good organs of num- 
ber, causality, &c.; but they bore 
no proportion to his genius in the 
departments of mathematics and 
physics. The supposition of a 
special delicacy of fibre in such in- 
stances is, however, not free from 
difficulties. For all analogy leads 
us to suppose that the nervous sub- 
stance in the same system is likely 
to be a uniform quality: we find 
this to be so in the other tissues, 
the muscles, the skin, &c. Now 
genius is often very partial, as the 
phrenologists remark in their argu- 
ment for a plurality of organs and 
faculties : so that we should have 
to assume an elevated quality of 
nerve for some parts of the brain 
and an ordinary quality for the 
rest. The peculiarity discussed in 
the preceding paragraph is sup- 
posed to be general for all the 
manifestations of mind, but the 
one now considered would have to 
be limited, to suit the limitation of 
the individual’s specialities. Not- 
withstanding the dilemma thus 
arising, it is but reasonable to sup- 
pose that there are great variations 
in the quality of nerve besides that 
which shows itself conspicuously 
by intensity of manifestations gene- 
rally ; and these variations of qua- 
lity are likely to be concerned even 
in the specialities of genius, how- 
ever little we may be able to ex- 
plain the apparent contradiction of 
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supposing two qualities of material 
in the same head. 

Theoretical completeness would 
require us to advert to the organs 
of the SENSES in connexion with 
the brain. Each organ may have 
a character peculiar to itself, owing 

artly, but not wholly, to the re- 
ated nerves and nerve centres. 
There is in all of them a surface 
for receiving the impressions in the 
first instance, varying for the dif- 
ferent senses according tothe nature 
of the action that takes place. In 
the Eye we have a lens and black 
pigment, which may not be of the 
same quality in all constitutions. 
Yet ifthe lens istransparent enough, 
and sufficiently i shaped, to 
give distinct images, this is all 
that we need, so that any peculiar 
brilliancy of the eye is to be 
esteemed merely as a beauty in the 
person, and not as aiding vision. 
It is not in our power to say 
whether any part of the intellec- 
tual faculties founded in vision de- 
pends on‘ varieties of the pigment ; 
we can only presume that this, like 
every other tissue known to us, is 
various in different subjects ; the 
consequences of such variation 
being unknown. The same remarks 
are applicable to the surfaces and 
mechanism of the Ear; we cannot 
tell how far the differences in re- 
gard to delicacy of hearing and fine 
discrimination of sound, in music 
or in speech, may be due to the 
organ, and how far they are owing 
to the nerves and brain. Neither 
can we make out distinctions of 
quality in the surfaces of Smell or 
Taste in the human subject. In 
dogs, we can understand the effect 
of a very great extension of the 
smelling surface in the nose, but 
we are not able to observe inequa- 
lities in this respect among human 
beings. It might be imagined that 
the skin, the organ of Touch, in 
contrast to the others, is peculiarly 
open to observation and liable to 
great differences of texture ; still it 
is doubtful if any of those observed 
differences of delicacy apply in the 
matter of mental susceptibility or 
discrimination. A fine skin, like a 
clear eye, charms the beholder, but 
there 1s no proof that it confers 
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tactual endowment. The cause of 
this may be partly in the skin 
(although to a greater extent in the 
number of the nerve filaments dis- 
tributed in it), but there is no out- 
ward appearance that can be re- 
ferred to as the indication of it. 
Passing now from the chief organ 
of mind, on which so little satis- 
faction is attainable, we may re- 
mark on the MuscLEs and their 
allied members. The bony and 
muscular system may be large, and 
of good quality in.addition, consti- 
tuting the athletic frame. A ve 
high quality of muscle in a small 
or middling stature may be classed 
under the same head. Besides fit- 
ting the individual for bodily toil 
and endurance, there are specific 
consequences of a mental kind re- 
sulting from such a constitution. 
In the first place the power of en- 
durance is extended to the brain 
in so far as mental exertion in- 
volves the muscles, which happens 
in such avocations as military com- 
mand, teaching, speaking, public 
business, experimental research, 
natural history, and many other 
things ; while bodily exercise un- 
attended with fatigue, is the best 
known sedative for cerebral excite- 
ment, as well as being a principal 
means of increasing the vital energy 
of the system at large. But in the 
second place, the highly muscular 
constitution gives a direction to 
the tastes and pursuits, by dispos- 
ing for the more physically active 
kinds of employment, and for such 
recreations as involve muscular 
expenditure. The phrenologists 
have no organ for the love of field 
sports and out-of-door exercises ; 
an obvious omission on their part ; 
but although the taste for these 
must be in part cerebral, it also 
goes very naturally along with a 
robust muscular frame. Undoubt- 
edly, therefore, the muscular deve- 
lopment of an individual is a pro- 
per subject of notice in giving @ 
diagnosis even of the mental pecu- 
liarities, not to speak of the large 
share of importance attaching to It, 
when we embrace in our view the 
whole man. The bilious or fibrous 
temperament of the phrenologists 
points to it in a good state of de- 
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velopment. Still we must never 
lose sight of the fact that, like any 
other organ in excess, the muscles 
may draw nourishment to them- 
selves at the expense of the brain, 
and that, according to the average 
constitution of human beings, there 
is generally some weakness accom- 
panying the unusual vigour of any 
one of the functions. 

The DIGESTION deserves special 
mention in its bearing on the pre- 
sent subject. A good digestive 
system is the basis of vigour in the 
other parts, including the brain. 
It sustains mental application, and 
seems to be a principal condition 
of good oaeek spirits, and the 
hearty joyous temperament. As in 
the foregoing instance, too, it natu- 
rally (although not necessarily) 
leads to the love of good eating, 
and must therefore be taken along 
with the alimentative organ in de- 
termining the epicurean propensity. 
As regards the power of mental 
labour, a good digestion is even 
of more importance than good 
muscles. 

Nor must we omit an estimate 
of the LuNGes, which when large 
and of good texture contribute in 
a decisive manner to the general 
vigour, by supplying the oxygen, 
or aerial food, requisite for the 
assimilation of the solids and 
liquids. A broad, deep chest al- 
most of itself makes a powerful 
frame. The opposite isa source of 
one of the prevailing weaknesses 
of the human species. But weak 
chest is notoriously different from 
weak stomach in not depressing 
the mental tone or the animal 
spirits, being in fact compatible 
with the sanguine and cheerful 
temper, 

The action of the HEART is still 
farther removed from immediate 
influence on the mind, although 
determining no less surely the 
vigour and duration of life. Over- 
Strained cerebral activity preys 
sometimes on the stomach, at other 
times on the lungs, and with still 
more insidious steps upon the 
heart, and needs to be resisted by 
great natural soundness as regards 
them all. 


What we have said respecting 


these several organs in a high con- 
dition implies the opposite cases, 
The temperament, according to the 
original meaning of the term, is the 
recise mixture or combination be- 
onging to each individual, which 
must present an unlimited variety. 
There may be—one vigorous, and 
all the rest weak; one vigorous, 
the rest average; two vigorous, 
and the others weak ; none prepon- 
derating, and all good, all middling, 
or all bad, and so on through 
endless combinations. A certain 
limited selection might be made 
by an observant physiologist to 
represent the most usual varieties ; 
but even that limited number 
would not be so few as four or five ; 
we can hardly suppose less than a 
dozen or a score. The bilious or 
Jibrous temperament of phrenology 
(‘firm flesh, energy of action,’ a 
is evidently a combination of goo 
nerve and good muscle. The san- 
guine, or full-blooded constitution, 
a well-marked variety, may be re- 
ferred to stomach, lungs, heart, and 
vascular system all in vigorous 
condition. The blood in itself is 
not an organ; the quality of its 
contents depends on the several or- 
ganic functions of digestion, res- 
piration, &c. The /ymphatic tem- 
ew (‘languid, vital actions, 
rain weak, movements slow, with 
weakness and slowness in the cir- 
culation,’ &c.) implies everything 
feeble, and corresponds to the cha- 
racter of the worst fed of the Irish. 
Leaving those preliminary sub- 
jects, we poems to the considera- 
tion of the several faculties and 
organs as laid out in the phreno- 
logical scheme. But first, as to the 
general division of the faculties, 
This was the work, not of Gall, 
but of Spurzheim. Following the 
twofold or binary method of sub- 
dividing the mind that prevailed 
until lately, he constitutes two pri- 
mary orders or groups—FEELINGS 
and INTELLECT, or affective and in- 
tellectual faculties. By a farther 
subdivision of the first—the feel- 
ings—into PROPENSITIES and SEN- 
TIMENTS, he comes in the end to 
the threefold classification—Pro- 
pensities, Sentiments, and Intellect. 
* He applies the name propensities 
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to indicate internal impulses, which 
invite only to certain actions; and 
sentiments to designate other feel- 
ings, not limited to inclination 
alone, but which have an emotion 
of a peculiar kind superadded. 
Acquisitiveness, for example, is a 
mere impulse to acquire; Venera- 
tion gives a tendency to worship, 
accompanied by a peculiar emotion, 
which latter quality is the reason 
of its being denominated a senti- 
ment.’ 

While the most usual method of 
dividing the mental faculties has 
been into Intellect, and all that is 
not Intellect, the modes of handling 
the second half show that some 
farther subdivision is called for. 
Designated by the older writers 
sometimes the Will, and sometimes 
the Active Powers, Dr. Thomas 
Brown gave this half the name of the 
Emotions, adverting particularly to 
the more passive element of feeling, 
which in the other division seems 
to be submerged, but running into 
the other extreme and sinking the 
element of action, also a part of the 
ease. So by common consent the 
writers at the present day start at 
once with the threefold division 
into Emotion or Feeling, VoLITION 
or Will, and Inretzect, although 
they may not be quite agreed as to 
the exact boundaries of the several 
regions. SENSATION, although an 
exceedingly convenient subdivision 
in the systematic handling of the 
mind, is not an ultimate element, 
but falls partly under Emotion and 
partly under Intellect. Emotion 
includes our pleasures, pains, and 
modes of excitement, considered as 
merely felt, without being acted on; 
Volition expresses the actions re- 
sulting from those feclings—a dis- 
tinct group of phenomena; while 
Intellect is understood as having 
reference to knowledge in every 
possible mode of it. A sweet 
odour, a burst of wonder, a thrill of 
affection, are feclings ; a course of 
action entered on to procure or 
continue these gratifications, or 
avoid the opposite pains, typifies 
volition. 

According to the above explana- 
tion of Spurzheim’s three orders, 
the Sentiments would appear to 
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correspond to the emotions, and 
the Propensities to will or volition; 
but if we look at the detail there 
is a certain confusion. We find, in 
fact, that there is no vital difference 
between the propensities and senti- 
ments as enumerated, nor does the 
one class include the operation of 
the will, while the other excludes 
it. 

The propensities are amativeness, 
philoprogenitiveness, concentrative- 
ness, adhesiveness, combativeness, 
destructiveness, alimentiveness, love 
of life, secretiveness, acquisitiveness, 
constructiveness. 

The sentiments are self-esteem, 
love of approbation, cautiousness, 
benevolence, veneration, firmness, 
conscientiousness, hope, wonder, 
ideality, wit, imitation. 

Now, although the members of 
the former class indicate a some- 
what more energetic activity than 
the latter, yet it is not true that 
the one contain activity mainly, 
and the other sentiment or emotion 
mainly. ‘Take, for example, Philo- 
progenitiveness, which is a propen- 
sity, and Benevolence, which is a 
sentiment. Both imply strong feel- 
ings or emotions, of the pleasu- 
rable kind, when gratified, of the 
opposite when thwarted. The pre- 
sence and companionship of chil- 
dren, or one’s offspring, their well- 
being and pursuits, affect the mind 
with a grateful thrill ; than which 
nothing can more properly be 
styled emotion or sentiment, just 
as the presence of an object on 
whom we bestow kindness stirs the 
sentiment of benevolence. In both 
cases, too, there is mixed up the 
propensity to action. ‘The oo 
is prompted by parental feeling to 
labour for the happiness of the 
child ; and benevolence is nothing 
if not active. So with Adhesive- 
ness, or friendship ; there is both 
a grateful sentiment, or emotion, 
and an active disposition to put 
ourselves in the way of enjoying It 
by courting friends and performing 
friendly services. There is neither 
more nor less implied in Veneration, 
one of the so-called sentiments ; 
which gives an agreeable emotion, 
and prompts us to find out worthy 
objects and pay them reverence. 
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The same with Amativeness in the 
one class, and Love of Approbation 
and Wonder in the other,and so on. 
There is ‘in all such a genuine 
emotional excitement, or charac- 
teristic state of feeling, viewed as 
feeling, which may show itself 
without any accompanying action, 
but which also operates more or 
less in stimulating our active pur- 
suits. Pure emotion, in the sense 
of never bringing on action, is not 
found in either list. On the other 
hand, however, there are several 
designations that would seem to 
imply pure volition, or action, with- 
out special reference to any one 
feeling in particular; but then, be 
it remarked, such designations 
occur in both lists. These are 
principally Concentrativeness and 
Constructiveness among the pro- 
pensities, and Imitation and Firm- 
ness among the sentiments. If 
these four were in one group, and 
occurred together in the same 
quarter of the head, we should 
have something approaching to a 
region of pure activity, not allied 
with any sentiment in particular 
but open to the stimulation of all 
the sentiments. It is the last of 
the four, Firmness, which most 
nearly expresses pure will ; and if 
there be any certainty in the obser- 
vations tending to localize this 
quality in the hinder part of the 
crown of the head, that would be 
the region of volitional energy. 

It is a fact of human nature that 
the active energy of the system, 
available for all purposes, in other 
words, acting under the stimula- 
tion of the feelings generally, is 
found to be unequally manifested 
in different men and animals. The 
horse and the cow do not owe their 
unequal activity to different degrees 
of strength of the emotions, but 
rather to frames differently con- 
stituted for action apart from the 
emotions. We find one man doing 
with vigour everything he takes up, 
another languid over the pursuits 
that touch his strongest feelings. 
For a mere trifle the one is on the 
alert, for a life stake the other can- 
not be driven to make a push, 
Quidquid vult, valde vult : ‘whatever 
this man wills, he wills strongly,’ 


is the description of the active 
part of the system in a high degree 
of development. ‘The emotions 
being strong at the same time, give 
additional force to the movements ; 
but the individual’s acts would not 
want in energy, although: those were 
weak. 

Thus while the modes of feeling 
—the pleasures, pains, emotions, 
sentiments, affections, passions— 
are many, the will may be con- 
sidered as one. We may regard 
it as the collective muscular ma- 
chinery of the system controlled 
by a certain portion of the cere- 
brum ; having a character peculiar 
to itself, disposed to operate of its 
own accord, but practically at the 
service of whatever feelings are 
uppermost in the mind. If this 
view be correct, there ought to be 
in the development of the head a 
region of will and a region of the 
various emotions—the one indi- 
visible, the other containing many 
subdivisions. For, although there 
are a variety of phenomena, or 
different aspects of volition, consti- 
tuting different subjects of con- 
sideration—such, for example, as 
desire, conflict of motives, delibera- 
tion, resolution, effort, ability and 
inability, belief—they would not 
sroperly occupy distinct centres, 
but would be merely the various 
modes and circumstances under 
which the one power shows itself. 
We should then convert the phre- 
nological propensities and senti- 
ments into one common group of 
emotions, abstraction being made 
of those that imply pure activity, 
which, if they could be concen- 
trated into one locality, would re- 
resent the will. There is nothing 
in the views of phrenologists essen- 
tially repugnant to this amendment. 
They admit that the present classi- 
fication is only provisional. Combe 
says—It appears impossible to 
arrive at a correct classification 
until all the organs, and also the 
primitive faculty or ultimate func- 
tion of each, shall be definitely 
ascertained, which is not at present 
the case.’ The foregoing doctrine 
of the multiplicity of emotion and 
the unity of volition is the view of 
the present writer, expounded at 
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great length in the treatise on the 
Emotions and the Will. In a de- 
tailed criticism of the organs, to be 
given hereafter, it will incidentally 
reappear. 

As regards the group of the 
Intellectual faculties—which are 
the five senses, individuality, form, 
size, weight, colouring, (ccality, 
number, order, eventuality, time, 
tune, language, comparison, and 
causality—there is a decided mix- 
ture of the emotional with the 
purely intellectual. Time and Tune 
are at the foundation, not only of 
musical gifts and acquirements, 
which may be placed under intel- 
lect, but also of the pleasures of 
music; the same with Form and 
Colouring as regards the pictorial 
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arts. Now, the enjoyment we 
derive from music or painting is as 
much emotional as wonder, or the 
mirthful feeling, included under 
the sentiments. Thus, whatever 
may be the predominating feature 
of the several divisions, emotion 
is everywhere. The connexion of 
feeling with intellect, however, is 
to be judged differently from the 
connexion with will. ‘The discus- 
sion of the boundaries of these two 
elements is of a very subtle nature, 
and not to be undertaken in a 
chapter of preliminary generalities. 
Perhaps it will appear that the 
mixing up of the two in the same 
organs is not an argument against 
the soundness of this part of the 
phrenological system. ‘ 
ALEXANDER Bal, 


THE LATE PRIZE-FIGHT. 


WE have always thought it a 
fine thing of Charles the Fifth, 
that he challenged Francis the First 
to mortal combat. Though a bold 
and dexterous cavalier, the Em- 
peror was not by any means a 
stalwart man.* He felt that he was 
deeply aggrieved : he believed his 
cause to be righteous; and his 
piety gave him confidence that the 
of Battles would decide in 
favour, not of the strongest arm, 
but of that which was upheld in 
the just cause. Far better, too, 
would it be, that Francis and him- 
self should put their own persons 
in peril, than that their kingdoms 
should be harassed, desolated, and 
impoverished by never-ending wars. 
t is impossible not to sympa- 
thize with the monarch, who, 
though perhaps the most cautious 
man of his generation, and at that 
time in the plenitude of earthly 
power and enjoyment, was willing 
to put all his fortunes and his life 
to the hazard of this great arbitre- 
ment. We could wish that some 
monarchs of our own time would 
take a similar chivalrous view of 
their position, and would come out 


into the lists,and champion fate ‘to 
the utterance, instead of laying 
heavy burdens upon their unfortu- 
nate subjects. That, indeed, would 
bea prize-fight worth seeing ; andso 
sternly are we constituted, that, for 
our part, we could accept the ad- 
verse fate of either monarch with 
becoming fortitude, whether the 
great contest were between the 
King of Naples and the King of 
North Italy, or between the Em- 
peror of France and the Emperor 
of Austria. 

But, in truth, there is always 
something which stirs the blood 
and calls forth some sympathy, 
when any man, for any cause, even 
for gain, comes forward and says: 
‘Here am I, ready to maintain this 
opinion, ready to contend for this 
prize, not by the vicarious suffering 
of others, but by imperilling my 
own life and fortunes.’ 

We think we hear the humane 
and delicate reader exclaiming: 
Surely we are not going to have 
a justification of prize-fighting. 
Make your mind easy, gentle reader, 
you are not to have anything of 


the kind. You say that this fight- 


* The Spanish historian Sandoval admits the physical superiority of Francis. 
‘Que si bien era (el Rey Francisco) mas fornido, y al parecer de mas fuergas que el 


Emperador, la justicia y fortuna fueron siempre favorables 4 Carlos.’ 
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ing is barbarous, inhuman, obso- 
lete. We agree with almost every 
disparaging epithet you may choose 
to utter. But, after all, you must 
admit that you could not resist 
reading an account of the fight ; 
that you began to feel intense in- 
terest for one side or the other; 
and that in your heart of hearts 
you think that Sayers and Heenan 
are very brave fellows. And so do 
wetoo, though we were not amongst 
the clergymen and authors who are 
said to have assisted at the fight, 
and though we devoutly trust that 
it may be the last transaction of 
that kind we shall have to com- 
ment upon. 

Of the courage of the combatants 
there can be but one opinion ; but 
yet, strange to say, we think that 
by most persons that courage is 
greatly underrated; and that it 
would offer a very curious study of 
human nature to see in what that 
courage mainly consists. Almost 
everybody ioe upon the courage 
manifested at the time of fighting. 
He thinks of the forty rounds. 
He hears in fancy the thud, thud, 
those terrible sounds made by an 
almost iron fist on human flesh. 
He pictures the English champion, 
with his disabled arm, coming up 
to time, and as ready as ever to 
renew the contest under this enor- 
mous disadvantage. He wonders 
at the gallant American striking 
desperately, and not a whit dis- 
mayed, as his eyesight began to 
fail him ; and he dwells upon the 
hideous mauling which both com- 
batants silane underwent. But 
all the foregoing is but a small 
part of the dreadful business. The 
real bravery lies in this, that the 
prize-fighter, however confident he 
may be of victory, knows that the 
victory will only be obtained by 
great suffering and tremendous pun- 
ishment received on his part. Were 
there an equal certitude of suffer- 
ing in war, few conquests would 
be attempted, and the world would 
enjoy comparative tranquillity. 


Certainty of Punishment in Personal Combats, 
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Let us state the case. In the 
last Italian war there were great 
Emperors and Generals engaged ; 
and you may say that they put 
their own persons in considerable 
veril. But look at the chances. 
Vere they less than ten to one 
against any of these great per- 
sonages coming to harm! If these 
were the real chances, what were 
the chances which each man 
thought to be in his favour. We 
know how men go through calcu- 
lations in which their own persons 
are concerned, bringing out results 
very different from those which 
Laplace, Quetelet, or any other of 
the great calculators of chances, 
finds to be correct. 


Each man thinks all men mortal but 
himself. 


And so each soldier in an army 
thinks that the bullets and the 
cannon balls will make exactly the 
right curve to avoid him. If he 
were as sure of receiving ‘ punish- 
ment’ as either Sayers or Heenan 
were, and only that, the entrance 
into battle would be a much more 
sombre affair than it is. 

It has always struck us as a curi- 
ous instance of this law in human 
nature, that a furious mob, whom 
cannon might not have dispersed, 
were put to flight at once by the 
judicious working of some fire- 
engines brought to play upon them. 
Each man found that he was cer- 
tain of getting a wetting, and this 
small certitude soon made him steal 
away homewards. 

But you will say, the courage is 
granted ; we admit it to the full: 
it is greater even than we thought ; 
and we agree with you that wars 
would soon be stopped if those 
concerned in them were sure to re- 
ceive the heavy blows, and those 
only, which Sayers and Heenan 
were quite certain to encounter.‘ 
But, still, is not this prize-fighting, 
as we at first declared, a brutal, a 
hideous, a revolting spectacle?* 
‘True, every word true; but let us 


* We cannot help subjoining an extract from Hazlitt’s remarkable essay, called 
*The Fight ’— 


‘It was doubtful whether he would fall backwards or forwards ; he hung sus- 
pended for a minute or two, and then fell back, throwing his hands in the air, and 
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not waste all our indignation upon 
prize-fighting ; and let us look at 
some other sports which are far 
less manly, and which escape with 
mighty little censure. We will de- 
scribe one of these sports to our 
delicate reader. 

A wide level circuit is carefully 
enclosed. Around it, on raised 
platforms, sit unnumbered specta- 
tors, gaily chatting, and eating, and 
laughing. As this pastime must 
of course take place in a savage 
country, there can be but little oc- 
casion to describe the dress of the 
spectators. Doubtless they are 
covered with tattoo marks, and em- 
bellished with red paint. 

Now for a description of the 
pastime itself. In these savage 
countries there are animals which 
have sharp bony excrescences grow- 
ing out of their heads. There are 
other animals used as beasts of 
burden ; and it may serve to show 
the exceeding brutality of this pas- 
time, that the aged amongst these 
animals, which have long worked 
for their masters faithfully, are 
often chosen to enter the arena, and 
to be sacrificed there. The animal 
with the bony excrescences is goaded 
nearly into madness by small im- 

lements of torture. ‘The beasts of 
yurden have no weapons by nature 
to protect themselves ; but skilful 
men bestride them, and by dex- 
terous movements elude for a time 
the plunges of the maddened ani- 
mal, We forbear to enter into de- 
tails which might well shock, not 
merely the delicate, but the har- 
dened reader. Suflice it to say, 
that the skilful men are often slain 
or fatally injured ; the aged beasts 
of burden are pierced through and 
through in the most deplorable 
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manner ; and that, to end the joy- 
ous scene, the maddened animal 
with the sharp excrescences is at 
last gracefully dispatched by a 
single blow. Loud plaudits rend 
the sky. Fresh sand is brought to 
cover certain ugly blood-stained 
patches. There is an interval of 
chatting, and laughing, and eating ; 
and then perhaps the pastime re- 
commences with a fresh supply of 
men, bulls, and horses ; for it is of 
a bull-fight that we are speaking, 
graced perhaps by the presence of 
some of the greatest ladies in 
Europe, who, as patterns of their 
sex, the feminine world delight to 
imitate even to the uttermost dis- 
figurement of their graceful persons, 
Delicate reader! keep some of those 
epithets which you are so lavish of 
in speaking of the prize-fighter and 
his backers (the latter we willingly 
surrender to your tender mercies), 
for the personages who assist at 
such spectacles as bull-fights. 

Bad as prize-fighting may be, it 
has been a sport which only the 
most valorous peoples, such as the 
Greeks, the Romans, and the Anglo- 
Saxons, have been in the least 
manner inclined to. 

We have seen that it has been 
said, and it was meant to be said 
apologetically, that ‘in the eyes of 
a philosopher standing armies are 
but collections of Sayerses and 
Heenans.’ We wish it were so. 
But, on the part of Sayers and 
Heenan, we beg to repudiate the 
similitude. These poor men, in 
their rough way, knew what they 
were about, and what they meant 
to do, and why they did it. They 
thought that, in some way or other, 
they were fighting for their country’s 
honour. On the other hand, take 


with his face lifted up to the sky. I never saw anything more terrific than his aspect 
just before he fell. All traces of life, all natural expression, were gone from him. His 
face was like a human skull, a death’s head spouting blood. The eyes were filled 
with blood, the nose streamed with blood, the mouth gasped blood. He was not like 
an actual man, but like a preternatural, spectral appearance, or like one of the 
figures in Dante’s Inferno, Yet he fought on after this for several rounds, still 
striking the first desperate blow, and Neate standing on the defensive, and using the 
same cautious guard to the last, as if he had still-all his work to do ; and it was not 
till the Gas-man was so stunned in the seventeenth or eighteenth round, that his 
senses forsook him, and he could not come to time, that the battle was declared over. 
Ye who despise the Fancy, do something to show as much pluck, or as much self- 
possession as this, before you assume a superiority which you have never given @ 
single proof of by any one action in the whole course of your lives ! 
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the common soldiers in the army 
of a despot, and what are they 
fighting for? Each good stroke 
they give is but a riveting of the 
chains of their fellow-countrymen. 
In that heterogeneous mass, the 
army of Austria, when the Hun- 
garian struck a good blow, was it 
for the good of Hungary that he 
struck? When the Italian made a 
skilful shot, was it to serve his 
native province and delight his 
father’s home that he exercised 
that skill? Nay, even when the 
German fought with the old Ger- 
manic valour, was it a profitable 
fight for his fellow-countrymen? 
And though not so obviously mis- 
chievous, was it not really as in- 
jurious to the liberties of their 
fellow-countrymen,- when gallant 
soldiers on the other side pierced 
opposing squadrons, and did what 
they could to consolidate their 
Emperor's dangerous power? No, 
no; Sayers and Heenan know 
better than to hire out their va- 
lour for such a profitless contest 
to themselves, or their fellow- 
countrymen, as* that which is 


waged by the soldiers of despotic 


monarchs, 

This prize-fight has furnished 
many strange thoughts to various 
persons, and has led them to curious 
reflections upon the progress of 
civilization. There is one person, 
however, to whom it has given 
great satisfaction, and we think 
that the reasons for his satisfaction 
are worth communicating to the 
pote He is an innocent and 
enevolent enthusiast, a friend of 
ours, who for the last four or five 
years has been inflicting upon his 
friends long tirades about the mis- 
chiefs, iniquities, and dangers of 
standing armies. We have been 
much amused in listening to the 
discussions which he has provoked. 
It was in vain that the more cynical 
amongst us tried to persuade him 
that the world could not do with- 
out its usual amusements, that 
bloodshed must go on, and in fact 
that the best kind of material— 
battles, sieges, and the like—must 
be supplied for history. He seemed 
at first somewhat puzzled by these 
cynical remarks, but soon after- 


Reflections on the Progress of Civilization. 
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wards brightened up amazingly 
with a new thought that seemed to 
possess him. ‘If it must be so,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘if the people must be 
amused in this manner, I have a 
way of providing for their amuse- 
ment at infinitely less cost. Divide 
each of the standing armies in 
Europe by a thousand. That will 
leave for France six hundred men, 
for Austria seven hundred, for our- 
selves about a hundred and forty ; 
and then with all my heart let 
thein fight it out as they like. You 
would soon be as much amused by 
the wars of these small armies as 
by large ones. It would fill as 
much newspaper, which I suppose 
is what you want. Let me ae 
you. I will be their chronicler.’ 
He then gave usa vigorous account 
of a campaign in which there was a 
closing battle between three hun- 
dred Frenchmen and four hundred 
and fifty Austrians, which was most 
exciting. There were forced marches; 
there were surprises; there were 
deployings to the right and to the 
left of large bodies of fifteen and 
twenty, that were profoundly in- 
teresting movements. There were 
outflankings and crownings of hills 
by numbers of thirteen and seven- 
teen men, that made one hold one’s 
breath. At last the Emperor's 
chosen guard, sixteen in number, 
were, at a most critical moment, 
‘launched’ across a bridge against 
a@ wavering squadron of twenty- 
seven, who were supported however 
by three artillerymen on their left 
wing, a support that made the 
passing of the bridge a Balaclava 
incident. The Emperor that 
‘launched’ this gallant body of 
sixteen gained the victory. Two 
surgeons,with three assistants, took 
care of the dying and the wounded. 
The remaining victors and van- 
quished sat down to dinner in a 
large hotel that happened to be 
near the field of battle, and an 
admirable treaty was concluded, 
one unimportant clause of which 
was afterwards faithfully fulfilled, 

As might be expected, we were 
all inclined to laugh at our friend’s 
imaginary campaign; but though 
we laughed, we felt how much 
truth underlay his humour, and 
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what a deplorable thing it is that 
the pugnacious propensities of 
mankind are not indulged in a 
somewhat less expensive manner 
than they are at present. We find 
we have omitted to give one part 
of our friend’s narrative. There 
was an English auxiliary force on 
one side or the other, consisting of 
thirty-three men, in which a cer- 
tain Colonel Bright distinguished 
himself immensely, and, according 
to his commander's report, could 
not have enough of fighting. 

We were a little astonished when 
our benevolent friend rushed into 
our room the other day, and began 
to talk of this ‘lovely’ fight between 
Sayers and Heenan. ‘ Lovely!’ we 
said ; ‘why, you must be demented. 
Hideous, brutal, barbarous, we 
should rather say,’ for we were 
resolved to be respectable, and to 
rebuke our friend. ‘Oh yes,’ he 
replied ; ‘I know all that—I quite 
agree with you. But see how it goes 
to prove my argument. Observe 


what hundreds of thousands, I may 
almost say millions, of people have 
been as much interested by this 
prize-fight as if it had been the 
shock of great armies meeting one 


another in battle, and shaking the 
very earth with the thunder of their 
artillery. Does it not prove to you 
that we could have all the excite- 
ment, with next to none of the 
misery, of large and long wars?’ 
liere is no good in reasoning 
much with enthusiasts, and there- 
fore we made no reply. Besides, 
we thought that this prize-fight, 
however liable to condemnation, 
might be a thing productive of 
much good, if it only led people 
into a deeper aversion to the great 
prize-fights which are looming in 
the distance all over the most 
civilized part of the world. 

There is another topic which this 
recent prize-fight has brought again 
into notice—namely, discussion 
about gymnastic exercises and mus- 
cular development, which some 
people think may be going too far, 
and ae prevent mental develop- 
ment. We hold views which may 
be called very moderate about this 
question. It is a curious fact, but 
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almost the keenest and the brightest 
intellect we ever knew, accom- 
panied by an abundance of the 
most unflagging good spirits, was 
enclosed in a body of such peculiar 
indolence that the owner of the 
mind and body for years never 
took such a thing as a walk, and 
for weeks together never went out 
at all. We also cannot but remem- 
ber that Cardinal Richelieu, borne 
about in a litter, and for a long 
time a dying man, continued to the 
last to rule France with stern and 
supreme sagacity. On the other 
hand, we have known men who 
could almost fell an ox with a blow 
who were admirable logicians, per- 
sons of high imagination, and of 
great powers of intellect generally, 
Considering, therefore, the extra- 
ordinary contrasts that are to be 
met with amongst men in these 
respects, we hold that mental 
and physical development are not 
so closely connected as some per- 
sons imagine; that both of them 
are very good things in their way, 
but are considerably independent 
of each other. Referring to the 
examples we have adduced, we do 
not believe that if Richelieu had 
been educated gymnastically, and 
had been able to endure the educa- 
tion, his powers of mind would 
thereby have been much increased 
or impaired ; neither do we believe 
that if our muscular friends had 
been brought up delicately, and 
never learnt to ride well after the 
hounds, they would have been 
otherwise than vigorous thinkers 
and enlightened men. 

If we may come back from such 
important themes to the one which 
has furnished the subject for this 
paper, we can only express a hope 
that the fight between Sayers and 
Heenan may not be renewed ; that 
it may be the last bright flicker of 
a flame that should certainly die 
out ; and that the undecided nature 
of the battle, not pressed to any 
extreme, should remain as a symbol 
of the issue that all contests should 
have that might arise between two 
States so near and dear to one 
another, as America and England 
are and ought to be. 
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THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF MADAME SWETCHINE.* 


HERE is such a thing as ill- 

luck, let the successful say what 
they please. And this ill-luck may 
apply as much to a man’s best 
work as to any other part of his 
fortunes and career. 

There is, we know, a contrary 
theory maintained by many per- 
sons—namely, that good work of 
any kind is sure to prevail ; that a 
book, a picture, or a statue, which 
has merit, must have its merits 
estimated. If you point out to 
them notable instances in which 
works of merit have failed, 
they retrench their saying, and 
content themselves with asserting 
that a work of merit will ultimatel 
have its merits fully recognise 
But that word ‘ultimately’ is a 
large word, and can easily take any- 
thing out of human cognizance. 

On the other hand, far be it from 
us to say that works of transcen- 
dant merit can be passed by. But 
such works are exceptional produc- 
tions ; and even as regards them, 
we much doubt whether they ever 
fully regain their due impetus if 
they fail to meet with it at the 
outset. 

When we were more juvenile, we 
were astonished at the anxiety that 
had been manifested by Lord Byron 
about the times of publication of 
his poems; and we then thought 
that it was a matter of indifference 
when sueh works made their ap- 
pearance. But now we see that, 
even for books which are sure not 
to be overlooked, there are still pro- 
pitious times and seasons, which 
are not by any means to be 
neglected, 

Moreover, there is this to be 
considered, that scarcely any work 
reaches the great mass of the 
people directly. There is a medium 
which it first has to penetrate, 
People admire what they are told 
to admire, Hardly anybody has 
time to judge for himself about 
anything which is not connected 
with his own occupation in life. 
A work of any research or depth 


often requires a fitting person to 
explain it; and if it fails to ob- 
tain that advantage at the outset, 
it may have a long and circuitous 
course to make before it reaches 
the general public. Doubtless, 
there are at this moment many 
works of great merit, especially in 
art, which have not yet been ex- 
plained to the world, and which 
it has not been taught to admire 
sufficiently. 

But a circumstance of still greater 
importance connected with the re- 
ception of men’s work is, that it 
should be produced at a season 
when the public attention is will- 
ing to receive it. It would surpass 
all the bounds of human sagacity to 
lay down plans for securing this 
attention, especially for anything 
that is not of alight and transitory 
nature. There is a period when 
men rest from political action, and 
are inclined to read history. An 
historical work may be commenced 
at this period, and may be issued 
at another period when the world 
is so much engaged in making 
history that it has no time to at- 
tend to that which is already made. 
When we say, ‘no time, that is 
perhaps an error. There is time 
enough for everything. But there 
is not the capability of being 
interested ; and then men declare 
that they have no time for studying 
that which they do not care to 
study. 

Independently of the change 
produced by political events, there 
are other changes, such as those of 
manners and habits, which are ve 
difficult to estimate, but whic 
produce a total difference as to the 
reception of any work. How for- 
tunate was Addison’s Cato! It ex- 
actly fell in with the humour of 
the day, not merely in its own 
country but in many others,forit was 
translated into several languages. 
If it were produced now, in vain 
might ‘the virtuous Marcia tower 
above her sex.’ In the language 
of the theatre, she would not ‘ get 
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a hand.’ The poet would have to 
console himself with his own words, 


*Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But we'll do more, Sempronius, we'll 
deserve it. 


Indeed, a work of five times the 
merit of Addison’s Cato might 
scarcely find a hearer or even a 
reader in these times. 

In answer to this, it will be said, 
it is then a wrong direction of 
ability to devote talent to dramatic 
purposes, But if a man has that 
especial talent, it must certainly be 
accounted a misfortune for him to 
have fallen upon times which are 
entirely unsuitable for the develop- 
ment of that talent. Again, as re- 
gards poetry, nothing can be more 
capricious than the reception it 
may meet with. We doubt whether 
a Wordsworth would gain a just 
attention in these eventful times. 
To keep a place once fortunately 
gained, isa less difficulty. There 
is an accretion which grows round 
any name of renown, We over- 
heard the other day, in the streets, 
a poulterer’s man, in a blue apron, 
talking earnestly with a cabman, 
and he said, ‘as Shakspeare says, 


“If you want a thing done, you 


must do it yourself.”’ We do not 
know the exact passage referred to, 
‘ though we have little doubt that 
Shakspeare has expressed that opi- 
nion somewhere or other. But it 
shows how all sagacity comes to 
be fathered upon the sagacious 
man of greatrenown. Shakspeare, 
by the way, was certainly fortunate 
in having a dramatic age in which 
to develope his genius. 

Of all forms of writing, perhaps 
the novel is the one in which merit 
is least likely to be overlooked, 
and which is bast dependent upon 
favourable times and seasons. And 
this is because it immediately 
addresses itself to such a large 
audience. The idle and the busy, 
the learned and the ignorant, the 
clever and the stupid, are all alike 
in their readiness to listen to any- 
thing like a story. And the field 
of the novel is so large that it affords 
room for offering attractions to 
readers of very different descrip- 
tions, 


-of commerce. 
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Now, in art it is possible fora 
branch of art to be decidedly under- 
valued, even when art in general is 
much considered. This is perhaps 
the case at present with sculpture. 
We doubt whether beauty of form 
is as much cared for now as it has 
been at various periods of the 
world’s history. Representation 
by colour has gained the predomi- 
nance. 

We are aware that little pity will 
be given to the man whose work 
is unsuccessful, because it is not in 
accordance with the spirit of the 
age. We must remark, however, 
what a terrible business it would 
be for the world if everybody was 
possessed by the spirit of his age; 
and we were all rushing along 
in one direction without being 
thwarted by any contrary currents. 

The spirit of this age is one which 
especially addresses itself to large 
numbers. This is naturally the 
case in days when there is much 
intercommunication, great rapidity 
of movement, and large extension 
Success in a very 
small enterprise which addresses 
itself to a great number of people, 
will prove a very large success, 
whether it be in the production of 
a book or anew kind of hair-brush. 

Everybody must want at some 
time or other to buy a pig, or a 
portion of a pig; consequently 
the man who shows the least 
skill more than his fellows in pig- 
breeding will have a large hold 
upon mankind. But you, O learned 
metaphysician, who have invented, 
as you think, a thorough refuta- 
tion of Sir William Hamilton's 
theories, will probably find but a 
scanty population to attend to you 
and magnify your work. Never- 
theless, there is a large element of 
chance even in this matter ; and 
the most recondite kind of work 
sometimes finds, by a happy com- 
bination of circumstances, an ex- 
traordinary hearing and a most 
welcome attention. Moreover, it 
may be noted that the work which, 
if put forward at one time, is the 
cause of its writer being stigmatized 
as a heathen and a sceptic, and re- 
moves all chance of his ever being 
made a dean, may, if published at 
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another time, at an interval of per- 
haps not more than three years, 
gain for the writer the appellation 
of a pious and enlightened philo- 
sopher. In short, it is not con- 
sonant with experience to repre- 
sent men’s works as affected only 
by large and considerable laws of 
progress ; for the truth is that they 
are affected by combinations of the 
most petty sets of circumstances, 
and such as almost defy prevision. 


We have been led into making 
the foregoing remarks by the 
perusal of a book which is likely 
to have had not many readers in 
the country where it was published, 
and very few, if any, elsewhere, 
but which, in other times and under 
other circumstances, would have 
met with a most cordial. reception 
from the public. It is the life and 
works of a certain Madame Swet- 
chine, a very pious lady, a Catholic, 
who has written sundry Pensées, 
some essays, and some aphorisms, 
which she calls Airelles, Airelle is 
aplant of which the fruit requires 
to pass a winter under the snow 
before it is fit to be gathered. 


Previously to giving a descrip- 
tion of this lady’s works, we must 
furnish a short account of her life, 
as it is narrated by M. de Falloux. 

Sophie Soymonof, afterwards Ma- 
dame Swetchine, was born at Mos- 


cow in 1782. Her grandfather had 
een governor of Siberia, and her 
father, M. Soymonof, was a secre- 
tary to Catherine II. Sophie Soy- 
monof married General Swetchine, 
who held an important office under 
the Emperor Paul I. The General 
declined to enter into the conspi- 
racy against Paul, and, even before 
the assassination of that monarch, 
and the succession to the throne of 
Alexander I., General Swetchine 
was suddenly deprived of his office. 
Still less after the occurrence of 
these events, could the General 
look for any favour from the party 
predominant at the Russian Court ; 
and he and Madame Swetchine 
retired to their estate in the country. 
Many years afterwards Madame 
Swetchine gained some influence 
over the Emperor Alexander. It 
was entirely a religious influence ; 
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but being dreaded by certain per- 
sons at court, old grievances were 
raked up against the General, and 
advantage was taken of some error 
committed by a subaltern under 
his orders to bring accusations 
againsthim. The General, disdain- 
ing to justify himself, resolved to 
leave Russia. He retired with his 
wife into France, where they 
passed the greater part of the 
remainder of their lives. 

Madame Swetchine, however, 
maintained a correspondence with 
the Emperor Alexander, which 
lasted from the time of her depar- 
ture from Russia until the death 
of the Emperor. While residing 
in Russia, Madame Swetchine had, 
after a course of careful study, 
become a convert from the Greek 
to the Latin church, and had openly 
declared her conversion. 

During her stay in France she 
became an intimate friend of many 
of the most eminent men in that 
country ; amongst whom may be 
mentioned M. Cuvier, M. de 
Gerando, M. Abel Rémusat, the 
Abbé Lacordaire, the Due de 
Broglie, Father Ravignan, M. de 
Montalembert, M. de Tocqueville, 
and the Count de Falloux, who has 
written her life and edited her 
works. Though her chief thoughts 
were given to religion, she was, in 
the best sense of the words, a 
woman of the world, taking an 
interest in political affairs, and 
greatly occupying herself in prac- 
tical charities. 

When in Russia she had been 
President of the Society for suc- 
couring the victims of war. (Pré- 
sidente de la Société de secours 
your les victimes de la guerre.) 
Teoma she was a Quietist, as she 
herself confesses in a letter to a 
friend, where she says she should 
like to live in a beautiful place 
which did not belong to her. ‘ For 
property, she adds, ‘which brings 
after it so many troubles, would 
cause me to renounce that repose 
of a Quietist which I should wish 
never to see interrupted by the 
shocks of life. I own to you, while 
blushing at my want of simplicity 
of taste, that I have no love for 
the country. I neither care to 
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lant, or sow, or cultivate, or em- 

ellish, and I should not be at my 
ease except in a place where all 
planting, or sowing, and embellish- 
ing went on without my participa- 
tion.’ It does not appear, however, 
that she was otherwise than an 
excellent mistress of serfs, and the 
distaste she had for the duties of a 
proprietor was probably acquired 
in the course of a careful per- 
formance of them. Indeed, in all 
the relations of life she appears to 
have been an admirable person ; 
and her correspondence shows that 
she was one of the best and truest 
of friends. Her letters to M. de 
Montalembert are very striking in 
this respect. 

There is a characteristic anec- 
dote of her, from which it ap- 
pears that she declined to dis- 
continue her friendship with a 
person who was eminently dis- 
agreeable, and who, according to 
the words of M. de Falloux, ‘ deso- 
lated’ her salon for fifteen years. 
But Madame Swetchine said that 
her friend was not happy, and had 
but her as a friend ; and she would 
not give her up. 


Une femme revétue d’un grand nom 
désola pendant quinze ans son salon et 
ses amis. Ella éclatait comme une 
tempéte sur tout et a propos de tout, 
multipliait les questions sans écouter une 
réponse, et donnait le signal de la disper- 
sion dés qu’on l’annongait ; jamais elle 
ne recut un accueil inégal ou moins 
affectueux. Madame Swetchine décou- 
rageait imperturbablement toutes les 
tentatives faites contre Madame de X 
en répondant avec douceur :—Que voulez- 
vous, tout le monde s’en gare ; elle n’est 
pas heureuse, et elle n’a que moi. 


We do not purpose to give any 
long account of the life of Madame 
Swetchine, but we cannot help 
quoting the description of - her 


given by a_ bathing-woman at 
Vichy. ‘The poor woman, on being 
told of Madame Swetchine’s death, 
burst into tears, and exclaimed— 
‘ Ah, she was a true saint, such as 
you do not often see. The more un- 
happy you were, the more she loved 
you. She had more thought for a 
poor person than for a prince. She 
would not hurt a fly. When one 
tumbled into the bath, she would 
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carefully bring it out on her finger, 
and would say to me, “My good 
friend, put it in the sun: it is one 
of God's little creatures.” I saw 
that she suffered much, although 
she never made any complaint. I 
used to serve her without hurrying 
her; and I used to say to the 
people of the establishment, “ This 
is not a lady like any other: we 
must make her live, and give her 
all the time that she wants: are 
any of the others worth her?” 
They did not see that; and when 
I was away, the other bathing- 
women hurried her, and she never 
returned. The time that I passed 
near her was the happiest of my 
life.” Amidst all the tokens of 
respect and affection from many of 
the most eminent men and women 
in France, of which the volume is 
full, there is not any perhaps which 
conveys a clearer idea of Madame 
Swetchine than the affectionate 
words of the bathing-woman. 
Madame Swetchine evidently ex- 
ercised great influence over all 
those persons who were brought 
into any close relations with her. 
We imagine that she was one of 
those people who are skilful in 
consoling. Everywhere you hap- 
pily meet with persons who have 
some portion of that admirable 
gift. ‘They may or may not be in- 
tellectually strong; they may or 
may not be powerful ; but they are 
nearly as much sought after, whe- 
ther they can practically aid, or 
whether they cannot. You do not 
come to them for aid, but for con- 
solation. Their main character- 
istics are candour, a disposition to 
pity, and a strong desire to put a 
stop to mischief and evil. An un- 
fortunate position is never made 
the worse by being communicated 
tothem. Their friends and com- 
panions find out this latter quality, 
and hence derive great comfort in 
having somebody to whom to dis- 
close their grievances and their 
sufferings, who, at any rate, will 
not make anything worse. For- 
tunately for the world, such people 
are not exceedingly rare. Probably 
every family knows of one such 
person, to whom the family affairs 
may be told; and even if no good 
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comes from the telling, at least no 
mischief is likely to occur. Even 
in those hot-beds of denigration 
and petty malignity, called country 
towns, there are generally to be 
found two or three persons who 
take the most charitable view of 
everything and everybody, who de- 
light in reconcilements and the re- 
moval of misunderstandings, who 
are the stop-gaps to all manner of 
mischief. They are likely to be 
very just and equable persons ; and 
their censure or disapproval, mostly 
delivered in strict privacy, to the 
erring or abalinal who come to 
be consoled, proves a consolation 
rather than an embitterment. They 
are sure to have, as Madame Swet- 
chine had, a large circle of loving 
friends who form a kind of clienteéle. 
They resemble the Roman orators 
who took up causes not for gain. 
The aim, however, of these con- 
soling persons is mostly higher 
than that of the Roman orators, for 
they care little for renown. When 
they die, they are really missed and 
mourned ; and those who were ac- 
customed to come for consolation 
to them, find that they cannot be 
replaced. 

Before proceeding to discuss 
Madame Swetchine’s works, we 
may notice that her remarks on 
politics, which rarely occur, how- 
ever, are very valuable. Writing 
about the revolutions of 1848, she 
speaks thus of England :— 


Ce qui me frappe dans les luttes 
Anglaises, c’est quelque chose de sub- 
stantiel dans les passions mises en jeu. 
On sent que dans le vrai ou dans le faux, 
ils y sont jusqu’au cou, que la chose pub- 
lique est leur chose & eux-mémes, gu’ils 
sy transportent tout a fait, et que cet 
intérét qu’ils sont appelés 4 défendre 
leur a été transmis par un grand nombre 
de générations, au moins pour Ja plupart, 
et quil a passé dans leur sang. Ilya 
loin de 14 au factice, au superficiel des 
constitutionnalités nouvelles, ot le vague 
et la fantaisie du moment jouent un si 
grand rdle, quand ce n’est pas l’intérét 
particulier qui en décide. Certes, jen’ai 
pas lenvie d’abaisser Ja France devant sa 
rivale, mais en fait de mceurs politiques, 
on sent qu’en Angleterre elles sont deve- 
nues une seconde et réelle nature, et 


qu’en France elles sont encore de conven- 
tion, 
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When Louis Napoleon was a can- 
didate forthe Presidency, she makes 
the shrewd remark that he was like 
a transparent body through which 
each person sees what he chooses 
to see; or, varying her metaphor, 
she supposes his partisans to look 
upon him, as persons whose vision 
is oblique, apparently fix their re- 
gards upon an object, but are in 
reality looking at something else :-— 


Quant a son compétiteur c’est un corps 
transparent 4 travers lequel chacun voit 
ce qu'il veut, le prenant lui-méme pour 
quelque chose qui se traverse. Le mouve- 
ment qui le fait préférer est peut-étre 
assez immoral; on le traite comme |’eil 
louche traite l'objet qu’il fixe, voyant a 
un tout autre point que celui ot il semble 
regarder. Ov ce systéme conduira-t-il ? 
Les grandes déceptions n’attendent elles 
pas ces combinaisons qui semblent percer 
Yavenir si avant? C'est tout la lumiére 
et toute la sagesse de ce monde; il sera 
curieux de voir les effets qu’elles por- 
teront. 


Apropos of politics, it is stated in 
this life of Madame Swetchine 
that General de Radowitz, who was 
one of her friends, was sent for 
from Berlin to negotiate a common 
course of action between Russia, 
Austria, and France, in which ne- 
gotiation it is said he perfectly 
succeeded. In his last audience 
with Louis Philippe, the King said 
to him these words, ‘Be assured 
yourself, and assure the king your 
master, that two things are impos- 
sible in France and by the means 
of France: revolutionand war.’ It 
appears also that on his side Rado- 
witz had written to Berlin, ‘The 
throne of France rests for the future 
upon foundations of adamant.’ This 
was in 1847. In February, 1848, a 
Mr. Smith embarked for England, 
and the Orleanist monarchy was no 
more. 

Returning to Madame Swetchine, 
we find that she was intimate with 
the victors and the vanquished in 
all the various and sudden changes 
of French political life; and that 
she looked with equal suspicion 
upon the anathemas of the van- 
quished and the adhesions to the 
victorious party. Even when she 
came to a strong opinion of her 
own, she then especially sought 
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converse with those who were on 
the other side. ‘What would be 
the use of living,’ she used to say, 
‘if one never listened but to the 
sound of one’s own voice ? 

Madame Swetchine was a learned 
woman, and when quite young was 
conversant with many languages, 
It is said that she knew Russian, 
which most of her compatriots 
were ignorant of, spoke English, 
Italian, and French admirably, 
German passably; and that she 
studied Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 
Throughout life she seems to have 
been a careful and laborious reader, 
and many manuscript volumes re- 
main of notes and extracts which 
prove her studious habits. 

Madame Swetchine died in the 
year 1857. A very interesting 
account of her last illness and 
death is given in a letter from M. 
de Falloux to M. Montalembert. 
About a fortnight before her death 
people spoke in her presence about 
a rumour of an interview to take 

lace between the Emperor of 
et and the Emperor of Russia, 
upon which she made the following 
remark :— 

Assurément, dit-elle, rien ne m’est 
plus cher qu’un rapprochement entre la 
Russie et la France ; cependant il y a en 
moi un instinct qui frémit toujours quand 
deux puissances de cette nature s’enten- 
dent de trop prés: je songe alors aux 
petits qui vont payer les frais de ces ren- 
contres, et je ne puis qublier que mon 
parti naturel est toujours celui du plus 
grand nombre. 


In these few last days of her life 
she suffered from delirium, where- 
upon she endeavoured to study its 
nature, and to discover whether 
the phantoms which she saw de- 
pended in any way upon lights and 
colours ¢ 


Toujours du délire. Cette fois, j'ai fait 
de grands efforts pour en étudier la nature 
et essayer d’en percer le mystére. Je me 
suis demandé si cela ne tenait pas a des 
effets de lumiére, a des rencontres de 
couleurs; jai fait changer les veilleuses 
de place; je me suis portée moi-méme 
aux différents angles de mon apparte- 
ment: les fantémes m’ont suivie partout. 
Je me suis dit alors: Renongons-y; cela 
tient 4 mon état. 


Altogether her last hours were 
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such as might have been expected 
from a woman of her remarkable 
sagacity, courage, and piety. Hers 
is a life in all respects well worth 
reading. 


We now proceed to give some 
idea of the nature of Madame 
Swetchine’s writings, the chief 
characteristics of which will soon 
be discerned. When we speak of 
Madame Swetchine’s works, it must 
not be supposed that this is a col- 
lection of writings which were pub- 
lished during her lifetime. In the 
course of a long life she never pub- 
lished anything, nor did she leave 
any instructions for publication, 
not even the slightest clue to her 
wishes in this respect. The thoughts 
and essays which are now published 
were found amongst her papers; 
and M. de Falloux, exercising, as we 
think, a wise discretion, has thought 
it right not to withhold these works 
of Madame Swetchine from the 
public. _How little they were in- 
tended, or at least prepared, for 
publication may be conjectured 
irom the fact that more than half 
of the principal essay—that on 
‘ Resignation "—was written with a 
pencil. The circumstance ofa work 
not being intended for publication 
certainly does not detract from its 
interest; and in this case there are 
no confidences violated, nothing is 
published which should have been 
withheld, and there is no morbid 
egotism to mark the works with 
any exclusive and peculiar cha- 
racter. In the circumstance of their 
being large and general in their 
nature they are well fitted for pub- 
lication; and Madame Swretchine 
was an author of the best class 
without knowing it. This alone 
would give her writings a charm to 
many a thoughtful reader. There 
is a sort of dressing to go out of 
doors about any work that is in- 
tended for publication. How pre- 
cious would be the work of any 
great author that really was not 
written to be published, and which 
was meant to be a record for him- 
self alone of his own thoughts. 
Hardly any author of renown, how- 
ever, could write sucha work. The 
diary of Sir Walter Scott, for-in- 
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stance, though in parts very private 
and confidential, is still a work 
which we cannot but fancyits author 
was well aware might some day be 
given to the world, Madame 
Swetchine’s works consist of Pensées, 
Airelles, and Essays, Many of the 
Pensées and the Airelles are ver 
gracefully expressed, and are full 
of thought. We cite the following 
as examples :— 


Il y a des paroles qui valent les meil- 
leures actions, parceque, en germe, elles 
les contiennent toutes. 


Ce qui a manqué a beaucoup de gens, 
cest un interlocuteur; ils ont écouté, 
puis ils ont parlé; ils n’ont pu ni causer, 
ni répondre. 


La langue méme nous dit l’infériorité 
des collectifs en comparaison du singu- 
lier. A le prendre trés-haut, comparez 
ce qui se passe en nous en pronongant les 
Dieux et Dieu! L’hommeet les hommes! 
En descendant toujours, assurer de son 
amitié, c'est promettre l’affection ; offrir 
ses amitiés n’est qu'une politesse. On 
peut parler de ses amis, sans avoir, ni 
donner l’idée qu’on posséde un ami. Le 
respect est chose grave pour celui qui le 
ressent, il est le comble de ’honneur pour 
celui qui l'inspire; mes respects ne sont 
qu'une formule. Un intérét dans la vie 
est tout ce qu’on y cherche ; des intéréts 
sont 4 peu prés rien, Il y a plaisir aux 
occasions qui réclament un compliment ; 
mes compliments courent les rues. Tout 
le monde a des ennemis; un ennemi c’est 
autre chose. Il faut étre quelqu’un pour 
avoir un ennemi, il faut étre une force, 
_ qu'une autre force se mesure avec 
elle. 


Je concois le mépris qui s’attache aux 
actions, je n’admets pas le mépris pour 
Jes hommes et je n’en vois pas trace dans 
PEcriture sainte. Qu’est-ce, en effet, 
qu'un homme qu’on méprise aujourd’hui ? 
Cest celui qu’il faudra peut-étre admirer 
demain, Il y a, dans les ressources in- 
finies que Dieu a mises au fond de lame 
humaine, une puissance de réaction, de 
réparation, de réhabilitation qui dépasse 
toutes les limites du mal; avec la grace 
de Dieu, la créature la plus abjecte peut 
Monter au rang des forces célestes. Le 
mépris n’est fait que pour ce qui ne peut 
changer, pour le néant des plaisirs ardem- 
ment poursuivis, pour ces honneurs et 
pour ces biens que sont si loin de dédaig- 
ner les sages de la terre. 
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‘Ne jugez pas, dit le Seigneur.’ 
Commandement bien simple dans un 
monde ov il n’y a pas d’innocents pour 
juger les coupables. 


La meilleure des legons pour beaucoup 
de gens, serait d’écouter aux portes; il 
est facheux pour eux que ce ne soit pas 
honnéte,. 


Quand on est vieille, c’est encore aux 
vieux que l’on plait le moins. 


Souvent on n’est prophéte pour les 
autres que parce qu’ on est historien pour 
soi-méme. 


Il n’y a malheureusement que les gens 
dont la vie est retirée qui fassent des 
retraites. 


Les voyages sont la partie frivole de la 
vie des gens sérieux et la partie s¢rieuse 
de la vie des gens frivoles. 


J’aime le drapeau et non pas la livrée. 


La France ne veut pas de révolutions ; 
mais, qu’elle le sache ou non, elle veut la 
révolution. 


Je n’ai jamais redouté qu’une chose, 
c’est le triomphe absolu de quelqu’un. 


Le grand danger des gens d’esprit c’est 
qwils ne sont pas beaucoup mieux assurés 
que d’autres contre l’erreur, et qu’ils ont 
eux-mémes beaucoup plus des ressources 
pour la rendre nuisible. 


Les chaines qui nous serrent de plus 
prés sont celles qui nous pésent le moins. 


The essays of Madame Swetchine 
are upon Old Age, upon Chris- 
tianity, and upon Resignation. The 
essay upon Resignation is, we think, 
one of the most remarkable essays 


that we ever read. It is refined, 
subtle, and tender ; and, what per- 
haps is not often found in feminine 
writings, it is well and methodi- 
cally arranged. Here again we can 
give but brief examples of the 
nature of Madame Swetchine’s 
mode of thought and felicity of 
expression :— 

Nos malheurs, quels qu’ils soient, se 
résument aprés tout dans |'impression 
quwils nous laissent, et c’est précisément 
cette impression qui seule peut nous faire 
un mérite, puisque c’est le seul point sur 
lequel il nous soit donné d’agir. Les 
événements extérieurs nous envoient la 
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douleur a 1'état brut, et c’est a la trans- 
former comme toute autre matiére pre- 
miére que nous devons travailler. Un 
grand médecin a dit: L’dme se fait son 
corps. On peut dire avec la méme 
vérité: L'Aime se fait sa douleur. Elle 
la modifie, elle lui fait porter ses couleurs, 
ou plutét lui imprime le caractére de la 
loi qui la régit. 


We cannot but think that this 
description of sorrow as a raw ma- 
terial, which may be worked into 
any kind of fabric, is both well and 
truthfully expressed. 

Again, after treating of all the 
sorrows which come to us through 
other persons, and of seeing through 
them as through a transparency, 
the hand of God, she thus proceeds : 


Nos peines peuvent encore nous faire 
souffrir, mais elles n’ont plus de venin ; 
du rang de maitres, nos ennemis descen- 
dent a celui d’instruments: on le voit 
obéir, eux qui croyaient commander. 

Mais arrétons-nous 4 ce mot d’ennemis, 
pour lui faire perdre dans les cceurs reli- 
gieux sa trop facile et trop commune ap- 
plication. Un ennemi! mais de tous les 
accidents, c'est le plus rare! Une per- 
sonnalité inquiéte et susceptible nous 
rend difficiles et chatouilleux a l’endroit 
de tout ce qui nous touche; tout ce qui 
n'est pas bienveillance nous semble inimi- 
tié ; nous voyons uve Apre opposition 
dans toutes les impressions qui ne nous 
flattent pas, et il suffit de ne point dé- 
passer les bornes de l’équité pour nous 
paraitre d’une sévérité revoltante. O 
mes amis, 8 écriait Platon, il n’y a point 
@amis! O yous qui vous croyez mes 
ennemis, dirais-je plus volontiers, non, 
vous n’étes pas mes ennemis! Vous me 
blessez, vous me déchirez, peut-étre me 
faites vous mourir, mais vous ne savez pas, 
vous ne voyez pas le mal que vous me 
faites. La légéreté humaine est, bien 
plus que la méchanceté, la cause de tous 
les sinistres effets que l’on croit ne pou- 
voir expliquer que par la haine. Quel 
ennemi a pu jamais nous faire plus de mal 
que nous ne nous en sommes fait, et ce 
n'est pas précis¢ément d’amour que nous 
manquons pour nous-mémes ! 


The last sentence of this extract 
will remind the reader, who may 
be familiar with the great maxim- 
writers of French literature, of 
some of their happiest eflorts. 
There is certainly to our mind 
sontething of Pascal in the turn of 
it. 

The following is an admirable 
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description of ‘honour,’ as it is 
understood in the world :— 


Nous pouvons souffrir dans notre hon- 
nevr, soit que nous nous trouvions en 
réalité dans les conditions que les lois du 
monde flétrissent, soit que les apparences 
seules donnent prise sur nous. 

L’honneur cette ile escarpée et sans 
bords, dont on ne voit pas deux fois le 
rivage, pas plus qu’on ne revoit celui de 
la mort, veut que tout tache soit indélé- 
bile, que toute blessure garde sa cicatrice : 
Vesprit du monde a fait son code, il l’'a 
marqué de son incisive empreinte et y a 
versé son implacabilité. 

Le monde, il est vrai, oublie parfois ; 
mais il n’efface rien et ne pardonne 
jamais. Il ne peut pardonner, et c'est 
tout simple! Ne disposant d’aucun bien 
véritable, @aucune récompense réelle, il 
n’a pour se protéger lui-méme que le 
chAtiment inexorable. Mais précisément 
parce que ce maitre dur, capricieux et 
impuissant n’a rien de mieux & offrir, on 
est invité 4 chercher plus haut, dans les 
espaces libres, un refuge contre des arréts 
irréformables ici-bas. Si notre apprécia- 
tion met le monde a sa véritable place, 
qui nous dira combien ses flagellations 
seront entrées dans la justice tardive que 
nous en faisons? Est il bien probable 
qu'une éclatante approbation nous ac- 
compagnant toujours, nous eussions 
cherché Dieu avec le méme élan et la 
méme persévérance ? 

Lorsque lhonneur est compromis, la 
vertu peut n’en étre pas moins intacte ou 
reconquise ; elle est toujours préte 4 nous 
protéger et capable de le faire ; rien ne 
saurait empécher que la conscience n’éléve 
son témoignage et ne nous place sous la 
loi de Vinnocence, ou sous la loi du re- 
pentir. 


We venture upon a fourth ex- 
tract, which seems to us full of a 
kind of saintly wisdom :— 


Songe-t-on bien 4 quel degré mourirde 
chagrin est une mort impie? Y a-t-il un 
saint qui soit mort de chagrin? Les 
hommes sont particuligrement touchés 
de ces sortes de mort; ils les admirent 
avec une piété idolatre ; ils croient y voir 
Yapothéose de la sensibilité humaine. 
Au lieu de cela, comment ne pas répéter, 
avec sainte Brigitte: ‘Les insensés qui 
sécrient: Nous voulons plutét mourir 
que quitter nos volontes!’ Vainementils 
disent, en courbant la téte, sans vouloir 
relever leur Ameaccablée: Nous adorons 
les voies de Dieu ; lui seul est le maitre! 
Ah! quelque soit le respect du silence ou 
de la parole, cet abandon a la douleur, 
cette souffrance sans contréle, n’a qu'un 
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nom pour la conscience, et ce nom, c'est: but we doubt whether an indiffe- 
—murmure! Et ce murmure n’est pas rent writer ever produces these 
seulement une plainte! Quoique inarti- jsolated purple patches. At any 
cule, ce murmure est accusateur! rate, we have no fear of recom- 

We think it is not needful to mending to our readers the volumes 
give many extracts to show the containing Madame Swetchine’s 
nature of any work. There isno- life and writings, as works which, 
thing sooner discernible than good if they should read, they will 
writing. Horace talks of purple thank us for having brought them 
patches being sewn into a work; before their notice. 


VOTA. 


I. 


Pe. with the stedfast eyes, 

Yet standing on the shore of life, 
Yet ignorant of storm and strife, 

What art can tell thy destinies ? 


II. 


If wishes have a power to bless, 
Thy days be crowned with perfect ends, 
With ‘ honour, love, and troops of friends,’ 
And wealth—if wealth be happiness. 


III. 
A radiant youth,—a quiet age ; 
Then, undismayed and undistrest, 


Among thy children loved and blest, 
To close the peaceful pilgrimage ! 


Iv. 


Yet, dearest, if my idle hope, 
Shaping a future from thy face, 
As gentle as its gentle grace, 

Has drawn too fair a horoscope :— 


v. 
And if the common lot be thine, 
If tears must dim those tender eyes, 
Pass through the griefs that round thee rise 
Upholden by a strength divine. 


vi. 


A noble life,—a glad release 
From all the sorrows of the way ; 
And, when thou hast fulfilled the day, 
The end be, like the morning, peace! 
C. A. L. 
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MR. COLLIERS 


THE pages of Fraser’s Magazine 
are hardly the fitting place for 
a long literary controversy, and it 
is probable that many of its readers 
will think they have had quite 
enough of the Perkins Shakspeare. 
But as the subject of these disco- 
veries is not one of merely ephe- 
meral interest, as the case put for- 
ward in two former articles in this 
Magazine* might seem to bear 
hard on Mr. Collier, and as Mr. 
Hamilton’s long-promised book has 
since appeared, and Mr. Collier has 
put forward a long and careful 
reply to him, the writer of those 
two articles persuades himself that 
perhaps it may not be considered 
obtrusive—that perhaps it may 
even be expected of him—to offer 
some remarks upon the explana- 
tions that Mr. Collier has given. 
Besides Mr. Hamilton’s Inquiry 
and Mr. Collier’s Reply, there have 
appeared a host of communications 
and articles in various periodicals ; 
among the latter, the most notice- 
able being an article by the editor 
of Notes and Queries,t one in the 
Edinburgh Review,t and a third in 
the Saturday Review,§ all three in 
favour of the genuineness of the 
emendations in the folio, and all 
written with much care and thought, 
and with a desire to steer clear of 
the personalities with which the 
discussion has been unhappily too 
much embarrassed. 

The forme inquiry in this Maga- 
zine was, it may be remembered, 
divided into two branches: the 
first as to whether or not the Emen- 
dations were genuine ; the second, 
if they were not so, as to the share 
Mr. Collier had taken in the transac- 
tion. It is proposed, as briefly as 
possible, to consider what explana- 
tions have been given upon both 
these questions. 

As to the first Mr. Collier him- 
self says very little, beyond some 
sarcastic and not very nice re- 
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‘REPLY,’ 


marks on the tests applied by Mr, 
Maskelyne; a suggestion that the 
yencillings in the folio may have 
een made by tracing over some 
supposed specks and spots with a 
onan pencil ;|| and a bold and 
direct imputation that these pen- 
cillings have been made by some of 
the officers in the British Museum, 
in imitation of Mr. Collier’s writ- 
ing. Beyond these rhetorical sub- 
terfuges of unworthy recrimination, 
Mr. Collier may be said almost to 
abandon the defence of the authen- 
ticity of the Notes and Emenda- 
tions. 

The editor of the Atheneum, 
however, does not so readily give 
up this part of the case. In order 
to controvert the position in Mr. 
Hamilton’s first letter to the T'imes 
(published July 2nd), concerning an 
alteration in Richard ITI., ‘ where 
the stage direction, “with the 
body,” is written in pencil in a 
clear modern hand, while over this 
the ink corrector writes in the an- 
tique and smaller character “ with 
the dead bodie,” the word “ dead” 
being seemingly inserted to cover 
over the entire space occupied by 
the larger pencil writing, and 
“ bodie” instead of “ body,” to give 
the requisite appearance of anti- 
quity 7% the editor, after a severe 
lecture to Mr. Hamilton for his 
ignorance, proves that ‘ body’ was 
an ancient form of spelling the 
word before 1632 (the date of the 
second folio). Nevertheless, ‘ body’ 
is undoubtedly the only modern 
form of spelling, and ‘ bodie’ would 
to a modern eye have an ‘ appear- 
ance of antiquity.’ Moreover, the 
editor omits to notice the fact that 
the pencil ‘ bedy’ is written in ‘a 
clear modern hand,’ and is under 
the ink ‘bodie,’ written in ‘the 
antique and smaller character.’ 

Another point referred to by the 
editor is to shew, by a quotation 
from the diary of Henry Teonge, 


* For January and February in this year. 


+ March 24th, 1860. 
§ April 21st. 


t April, 1860. 
|| See Reply, p. 21. 


“| Mr. Hamilton’s letter to the Zimes, June 22, 1859. 
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that the naval expression, ‘three 
cheers, was known as far back as 
between 1675 and 1679; and this 
is meant as a demolition of Dr. 
Ingleby’s test-word, ‘a cheer.’* 

Having mentioned these two 
instances, the editor of the Athe- 
neum triumphantly exclaims, ‘So 
passes into air the last vestige of 
proof yet adduced against the 
antiquity and genuineness of the 
Old Corrector!” Of a truth the 
editor is not complimentary to the 
good faith or intelligence of his 
readers, 

The Edinburgh Reviewer, how- 
ever, goes much more deeply into 
this part of the question, and en- 
deavours to sustain the authenticity 
of the Hmendations, both on inter- 
nal or critical grounds, and on 
external evidence, such as the cha- 
racter of the writing, &c. 

The first class we must pass over 
very briefly. They are no doubt 
of great importance, but they would 
require a treatise to do them justice ; 
and with regard to the question of 
the authenticity of the Lmenda- 
tions, they must in some respect be 
subservient to the consideration of 
the external evidence; that is to 
say, if it could be clearly shown 
that the writing of the notes was 
spurious, all the internal evidence 
in the world could not set them 
up as genuine; if, on the other 
hand, it could be distinctly proved 
that the writing of the notes was 
really ancient and of a certain date, 
internal evidence might be avail- 
able for the purpose of establishing 
their value and authenticity, though 
it could add nothing to the testi- 
mony of their age. 

The first point of internal evi- 
dence that the Reviewer mentions, 
but declines to re-open, is the value 
of the corrections. He enumerates 
several critics who have formed an 
adverse opinion to them; but he 
omits in the number to mention 
the names of Mr. Dyce and Mr. 
Staunton. The Reviewer himself 
adheres to his own previously- 
expressed opinion, that the correc- 


* Both these points are also insisted 
current number, pp. 463, 468. 


tions are for the most part of great 
value. How far this fact of his 
having publicly committed himself 
to this opinion may imperceptibly 
have biassed his judgment, it is 
impossible to say. ‘There is not 
the slightest imputation of unfair- 
ness in this suggestion. Every one 


. knows how, in the case of the Ire- 


land Papers, some of the most emi- 
nent critics of the day, who had 
been taken in at first and expressed 
their belief that the papers were 
genuine, would not to the last, in 
spite of discoveries and confessions, 
abandon their faith, The more 
violent the onslaught on -it, the 
more thoroughly did it seem over- 
thrown, the greater strength and 
life did their credulity assume. 

The next point insisted on is the 
enormous multitude of the correc- 
tions, especially in minor matters, 
such as in punctuation, typographi- 
cal errors, and so forth, and the 
great improbability that a forger 
would have taken so much trouble 
for no purpose—that is to say, for 
no apparent purpose. The argu- 
ment is ingenious, but not original. 
It was put forward by a writer in 
the Atlantic Monthly Advertiser for 
last October, and was, with the 
other clever arguments in that 
periodical, commented on in our 
article in this Magazine for Jan- 
uary.t 

The third point is what the 
Reviewer terms the unexpected cha- 
racter of a great number of the 
emendations. The Heviewer ex- 
pressly avoids all ‘zsthetic criti- 
cism’ regarding the alterations, 
which in his former article, pro- 
bably in consideration for his 
country readers, he explained to 
mean the ‘criterion of mere likings 
and dislikings. Perhaps he did 
wisely to avoid this thorny path, 
for when he does occasionally stray 
into it he does not show much 
readiness in surmounting the ob- 
stacles he meets with. Under this 
very head of the unexpected cha- 
racter of the Hmendations he in- 
stances one in Zimon of Athens 


on by the Edinburgh Reviewer in the 


+ Page 62. 
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(A. v., S. 1), where, according to 
the old copies, ‘Timon bids each 
Athenian 
‘ Take his haste, 
Come hither, ere my tree hath felt the 
axe 
And hang himself.’ 


‘Take his haste, continues the 


Reviewer, ‘is sheer nonsense—it is . 


all but certain Shakspeare did not 
write it; yet it is so near sense 
that every editor has passed it by 
without remark as not worth touch- 
ing. The Corrector reads, ‘take 
his halter.”’** But why should 
‘take his haste’ be sheer nonsense, 
more than ‘take his leisure,’ or 
‘take his time,’ which are both 
tolerably common expressions ? 
Surely Shakespeare may be allowed 
the use of a dwa€ eydpevov, assum- 
ing this to be one, especially where 
it is consistent with the genius of 
the language. The Reviewer indeed 
does not, as Mr, Collier has done, 
uphold ‘the aptness of the change: 
he merely considers ‘its boldness,’ 
‘Why,’ says he, ‘should a forger 
have gone out of his way to meddle 
with a text which no man had 
disturbed before?’ The answer 
seems plain enough. If the forger 
thought the passage unintelligible, 
he would alter it, as he had done the 
text in hundreds of other instances, 
He would have done exactly what 
an honest corrector, proceeding by 
guess-work, would have done, the 
object being to correct the text of 
the author; with this difference, 
that a forger, wishing to make it 
ae that his corrections were 
the work of one who had superior 
means of making them, would 
naturally venture more boldly on 


Mr. Collier's ‘ Reply.’ 
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emendations, with the knowledge 
that his own reputation as a critic 
was not at stake, and that, if any 
particular corrections were found 
fault with, the odium would attach 
to their anonymous author. 

The subject next referred to is 
the bulky class of changes made, 
not for the purification of the text, 
but obviously for adaptation for 
the stage, where long passages are 
struck out,t apparently with a 
view of shortening a play for 
theatrical representation. The Re- 
viewer argues on the great im- 
probability that a forger should 
take this extra trouble for no ob- 
ject. But, in the first place, it is 
not quite clear that the expungings 
are by the same hand as the altera- 
tions of the text. We should con- 
ceive it not easy to show a simila- 
rity between mere straight lines and 
the character of handwriting. But 
suppose it to be established that 
both the operations were performed 
by the same pen; how would that 
tend to prove they were not both 
done bya forger? The hypothesis, 
started by Mr. Collier, and adopted 
by the Hdinburgh Reviewer, is that 
the Old Corrector worked witha 
double object; partly to correct 
the text from some authentic 
source ; partly to curtail certain of 
the plays for the stage; or that 
he might have had access to the 
prompt-books of a theatre, which 
contained a purer text, and also 
had passages expunged to suit the 
plays to the stage. Would it be 
very extraordinary that an astute 
forger, in order to accredit his 
forgery, should make his altera- 
tions in such a way as to suggest 


* This is one of the alterations which were not published in the Notes and 
Emendations, but being discovered afterwards were inserted in the List appended to 


the Seven Lectures. There are no explanatory notes to that List, but in the Preface 
Mr. Collier comments on some of these freshly-discovered emendations, and among 
others on this one: ‘ According to the old text,’ says he, ‘people were to come and 
hang themselves without the means of doing so.’ So that as each man was to ‘ take 
his halter,’ Mr. Collier seems to think, or to suppose that Shakespeare thought, that 
it was the custom in Athens for every man to have his own peculiar halter, as one of 
his household goods and chattels, ready for any emergency. 

+ The Edinburgh Reviewer inquires in a note (p. 471) why our language has not 
two words— ‘one to denote actual obliteration by scratching or defacing ; the other, the 
sign (cross lines), denoting obliteration.’ For the latter, would not to expwnge, serve 
histurn? ‘It is good... it comes of’ expungo. Even expunction ought to meet with 
no disfavour in the eyes of a writer who uses the equally old word worsening. Or, if 
he would refer to his Blackstone, he would find that to cancel would supply his want. 
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these ideas? He would wish to 
make an object for the alterations 
apparent, Could he have hit ona 
better plan ? 

The fifth subject of inquiry 
is as to the so-called ‘ test-words.’ 
But as nothing has been established 
on this point, we shall pass it 
over. 

The next and last point of in- 
ternal evidence, is the proportion 
of original emendations introduced 
by the Corrector. This is a sub- 
ject which has never yet been 
thoroughly gone into. ‘To do it 
well and accurately is of course a 
work of considerable time and 
labour. We have reason to hope 
that such a work, performed by a 
thorough Shaksperian scholar, will 
be made public before the mystery 
in which the whole subject is 
involved shall be cleared up. It 
may possibly help to the clearing. 
Mr. Hamilton in his Jnqguiry has 
published a real dist of all the 
‘emendations’ in the play of Ham- 
ld contained in the Perkins folio, 
including those not published by 
Mr. Collier, either in his Notes and 
Emendations or his ey com- 
plete list.* On Mr. Hamilton’s 
collation the Reviewer observes :— 


Adopting it as our guide, we have 
counted in the play of Hamlet thirty- 
eight instances of coincidence with con- 
jectures of the older critics down to 
Johnson exclusive; eight only from 
Johnson exclusive (besides a very few of 
uncertain data, from what is called the 
“Variorum’ edition) ; of modern and co- 
temporary critics not a single one. How 
this circumstance bears on the supposi- 
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tion of a recent forgery, our readers will 
judge for themselves. 

In this passage the word eaclu- 
sive should evidently be ¢nclusive in 
one of the instances where it occurs, 
as it could not be the intention of 
the Reviewer to exclude Johnson’s 
conjectures altogether; there are 
in fact four of his recorded in the 
list. On the whole we count fifty- 
three of these ‘ instances of coinci- 
dence’ (including the four from 
Johnson), leaving three to corre- 
spond with the ‘very few of un- 
certain data’ mentioned by the 
Reviewer. 

But before the Reviewer draws or 
insinuates the conclusion that the 
fact of there being none ‘ of modern 
and cotemporary critics’ is incon- 
sistent with ‘the supposition of a 
recent forgery, he should have 
stated to his readers whether there 
are many of such modern conjectu- 
ral emendations in this play of 
Hamlett Not that we are to 
consider Mr. Hamilton’s dist as ex- 
haustive on this point. He informs 
us (p. 32) that he is indebted to 
Mr. Staunton for the indication of 
the original sources. It is marvel- 
lous that that gentleman, consider- 
ing the amount of literary labour 
he is known to be at present en- 
gaged in, has found leisure to ren- 
der Mr. Hamilton this assistance,, 
The probability, we should surmise, 
is that he has not had time to do 
more than refer to the Variorum 
and Jennens as his sources of infor- 
mation for the present purpose. If 
so, he may perhaps have overlooked 
some instances.{ 


* The number of these ‘sins of omission,’ to use Mr. Collier’s own phrase, is 
quite extraordinary, especially after that gentleman’s positive statement, that ‘no 
other on his part could be discovered.’—(Preface to Seven Lectures, p. lxxix.) To take 
at random p. 35 in Mr. Hamilton’s book, the first full page of the collation, there are 
shown to be twenty corrections, including stage directions and erasures ; of these 
Mr. Collier has published only five, or according to Mr. Hamilton only four ; but he 
has not remarked that the cancelling of the two lines in Horatio’s last speech, 
beginning ‘ But, look, the morn,’ is mentioned by Mr. Collier, though somewhat out 
of place, being noticed under the heading of scene 2. On the other hand, the 
eighth and ninth lines of the same speech, beginning ‘ Do you consent,’ are also struck 
out ; but this erasure is not mentioned by Mr. Hamilton. 
_ t Various instances have been pointed out by other critics with regard to co- 
incident conjectures between the Old Corrector and modern commentators in other 
plays; and notably in the instance of Mr. Sidney Walker's alteration in All’s Well 
that Ends Well (A. v, 8. 3), of insiute coming into infinite cunning : as to which see 
Dr. Ingleby's Shakspeare Fabrications, p. 32 et seq. 

+ In the very page of Mr. Hamilton's List occurs one instanee. In the speech of 
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But besides the fifty-three coin- 
cidences with the suggestions of 
other commentators, Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s List shows more than a hun- 
dred and eighty alterations in the 
Perkins folio, which coincide with 
the readings of the quartos and 
the other folios, but of which alte- 
rations Mr. Collier has, for some 
unexplained reason, published only 
about seventy. ‘the Edinburgh 
Reviewer blames Mr. Hamilton for 
the selection of this play, intimat- 
ing that it was chosen as one which 
served his purpose particularly 
well, ‘being one of which there are 
three old quartos ;** and he adds— 
‘It stands to reason that the quar- 
tos, which have an independent au- 
thority of their own, are very often 
right, and that whether the Correc- 
tor were forger or true man, the 
coincidences between him and the 
quartos were certain to be very 
numerous. .... If Mr. Hamilton 
had really wished to institute a 
fair inquiry into this question of 
originality, he would have selected 
one of the plays of which there is 
no quarto.’ 

Passing by the imputation on 
Mr. Hamilton’s fairness, we must 
say we can see nothing objection- 
able in the course pursued by that 
gentleman. The advocates for the 
Old Corrector, including the Edin- 
burgh Reviewer, contend that he 
must have had some original un- 
known to us, from which he made 
his alterations. Mr. Hamilton 
wishes to show that the original of 
a great part of the alterations may 
be traced to known sources; and 
he shows that in the play of am- 
let most numerous alterations can 
be traced to the quartos, which are 
as well known to modern commen- 
tators as to any that may have 
lived in the reign of Charles IL, 
and probably a great deal better. 


Mr. Collier's ‘ Reply. 
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The Reviewer contrasts favourably 
the course adopted by Dr. Ingleby, 
who, he says, ‘ selects fifty-five re- 
markable alterations in Measure 
‘On his own show- 
ing,’ he continues, ‘ twenty-nine of 
these coincide with the conjectures 
of others, twenty-six have no known 
parallels. Surely a pretty fair 
roportion, The Reviewer has 
allen into a slight inaccuracy either 
in his computation or in his copy- 
ing the figures supplied by Br 
Ingleby ; these are, 49 (alterations); 
23, new; 26 (coincidences) Of 
these latter Dr. Ingleby states, he 
cannot say the. list is anything like 
complete ; and it is not a selection 
of ‘remarkable alterations, but a 
list of corrections of only one out 
of four classes, viz., ‘ alterations of 
words supposed to have been mis- 
printed,” It may be added here, 
though it is beside the present 
question, that of the twenty-six 
coincidences, fifteen are not noticed 
by Mr. Collier; but nine of them, 
it should be added, are first pub- 
lished in his list, where no coinci- 
dences are mentioned, 

We perhaps may be thought to 
have given too much attention to 
these merely preliminary matters ; 
but the earnest manner in which 
they have been argued by the 
Edinburgh Reviewer seemed to in- 
vest them with an interest which 
otherwise would not have belonged 
to them. Let us turn now to what 
the Reviewer admits to be ‘the 
more important branch of our in- 
quiry’—the consideration of the 
external evidence as to the authen- 
ticity of the mendations. We 
ass by the insinuation that Sir 
Frederic Madden did not approach 
the investigation free from all bias, 
owing to the doubts previously 
avowed as to the authenticity of 
the volume by literary critics. 


Marcellus, nearly at the close of the first scene of the play occurs the passage, ‘No 
faiery talkes,’ as printed in the folio ; the Corrector, by crossing out the / from talkes, 


has altered that word to takes. 


The alteration is not mentioned in Notes and 
Emendations, but it is in Mr. Collier’s List. 


The alteration has been made in all 


modern editions, and is mentioned in the Variorwm and Jennens; but this coincidence 


is not mentioned in Mr. Hamilton’s List, 


* The Reviewer modestly understates his case ; for Mr. Collier says there are at 


least six quartos.—Shakespcare, by J. P. Collier, Esq. 


Hamlet, vol. vii., 199. 
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The pencil-marks, says the Re- 
viewer, are the only ‘seriously 
suspicious circumstances in the 
case.” ‘It is really idle to foist in 
other minor suspicions, such as 
the circumstance of the writing of 
the notes being in a factitious ink. 
The Reviewer, who alludes on this 
point to the former articles in 
Fraser, had forgotten a note to the 
second,* in which it was stated that 
the fact of the writing being in 
wash would of itself go very little 
way towards proving a forgery; 
but taken with the other circum- 
stances—the traces of modern pen- 
cillings, the alleged imitative old 
character of the writing—it was a 
very significant circumstance, see- 
ing that the wash gave the writing 
an additional appearance of an- 
tiquity; and the Reviewer must 
permit us, without any intention 
of discourtesy, to retort his ob- 
servation, that ‘it is really idle to 
say in the face of these facts,’ that 
‘when once a false suspicion pre- 
vails, every innocent and imma- 
terial incident wears at once a 
suspicious air in hostile eyes’—a 
dictum that contains about as large 
an amount of the petitio principit 
as could well be condensed in so 
small a compass. 

With regard to the pencil-marks, 
the Reviewer admits that ‘there 
they are most undoubtedly, and 
in very great numbers too.’t+ 
He goes on to say, ‘Even now 
they (the pencil-marks) are hard 
to discover, until the eye has 
become used to the search. But 
when it has— especially with 
the aid of a glass at first—they 
become perceptible enough.’ In 
other words, they are not dis- 
coverable but on a very slow and 
careful scrutiny. It is probable 
they never would have been 
detected at all but for the sus- 
picions roused by the apparently 
feigned character of the hand- 
writing, which naturally excited 
the most minute inspection of the 
volume, 
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On this part of the case there is 
one more point that deserves notice. 
In the margin of the folio, against 
the line in Hamlet, 


And crooke the pregnant Hindges of the 
knee, 


is written in pencil the word 
begging. This is printed in the 
facsimile prefixed to Mr. Hamilton’s 
volume. ‘What is gained by it? 
says Mr. Collier, ‘There is actually 
no corresponding emendation of the 
old printed copy, so that “begging” 
must have been written in the 
margin, not as a suggestion for a 
change of language, but merely as 
an explanation, and a bad explana- 
tion too, if it refer to “pregnant” in 
the poet’s text. No man who pre- 
tends to understand Shakespeare 
would think of placing “ begging” 
in the margin as the true sense of 
pregnant.{ This would of course 
depend on whether the person who 
wrote the marginal note understood 
the force of the word ‘ pregnant.’ 
The theory on which a great num- 
ber of errors are supposed to have 
crept into the text is, that the 
transcriber or printer misunder- 
stood words spoken by the actor or 
reader, and wrote down or printed 
words that were something like the 
originals in sound. Now let us 
suppose that the ‘Old Corrector’ 
may have felt a difficulty as to the 
word ‘ pregnant,’ that he may have 
occasionally altered by guess, and 
that the pencil note ‘ begging’ was 
made by him (though it certainly 
has a ‘likelihood of modern seem- 
ing’). He would try to hit on a 
word that would give a sense in 
place of the one he did not quite 
understand, and that should be 
like it in sound—‘ begging’ might 
in this place give a meaning ; the 
sound of the first syllable at least 
was not unlike that of the word in 
the text; but perhaps not quite 
satisfied with the alteration, he did 
not adopt it by writing it in ink, 
or in going over his pencil notes 
this one may have escaped his 


* Fraser's Magazine, Feb., p. 176. 
+ The Reviewer is here at issue with Mr. Collier, who defies Mr. Hamilton to 
show an ‘infinite number’ of pencil marks in the volume.—Zeply, p. 26. 
= Jb. p. 22. 
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notice. Of course we do not pre- 
tend to say that this is the solution 
of the matter, but it may be. 

We turn now to the character of 
the handwriting. Mr. Hamilton, 
and since we last wrote, Sir Frederic 
Madden,* have declared their 
deliberate opinion that the Notes 
are entirely a modern fabrication. 
The validity of these opinions has 
been impugned in various ways; 
but it is worthy of note that not one 
of Mr. Collier’s numerous scientific 
friends has come forward to pledge 
his reputation to the opinion that 
the Notes are genuine, that they 
are of the handwriting of the seven- 
teenth century. Mr. Collier speaks 
of having submitted the folio to 
the Council of the Shakespeare 
Society and to the Society of Anti- 
quaries, both by night and by 
day.t What the inspection of the 
book on these occasions may have 
been we do not know. But it is 
rumoured that while the volume 
was lately in the custody of the 
Duke of Devonshire’s solicitor, 
several of Mr. Collier’s literary 
friends have examined the book ; 
it is even stated that four gentle- 
men, earnest friends of Mr. Collier, 
and eminent antiquarians, whose 
names would be a guarantee for 
the soundness and honesty of their 
opinion, have bestowed on the book 
a long and searching examina- 
tion.{ Even if these reports be 
not correct, there has certainly 
been every opportunity for a 
thorough examination of the book ; 
but no positive opinion as to the 
handwriting of the Notes being 
genuine has, as far as we ave aware, 
as yet appeared, 

The editor of Notes and Queries 
says indeed that ‘an examina- 
tion of the Perkins folio, after 
the publication of Mr. Hamilton’s 
letters to the 7'imes, confirmed his 
faith’ in the genuineness of the 
Old Corrector’s work. He proceeds 
to argue about the test-words, and 
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the old-looking ink and the pencil- 
lings, but he nowhere gives it as 
his decided opinion that the hand- 
writing is genuine and ancient. 
The writer of the article in the 
Edinlitrgh Review, if rumour be 
not incorrect as to its authorship, 
is a gentleman of the most varied 
and extensive attainments. Great 
skill in pennaegey it appears is 
among them ; at least so it may be 
presumed from the confident tone 
in which he speaks on the subject. 
He also, as has been shown, argues, 
acute arguteque, about the pencil- 
lings, &c., and even about the cha- 
racter of the writing, but he will 
not pledge himself to the expression 
of an opinion that it is really old, 
He says indeed, ‘it is a question 
on which we can take small account 
of the ipse dixit of an expert, know- 
ing, as we do, that other sagacious 
eyes have received a contrary im- 
pression.’ But who is the owner 
of these ‘sagacious eyes’? Why 
does he not come forward? A 
report has reached us also that a 
gentleman—who is an eminent 
Paleographist holding an official 
situation, for which skill in that 
science is needful, and who is an 
intimate friend of Mr. Collier— 
has, after a careful examination of 
the folio, arrived at the conclusion 
that the handwriting is genuine, 
and has unreservedly stated that 
opinion in private. We say with- 
out hesitation, we do not believe 
this report. We say so, not because 
we pin our faith to Sir Frederic 
Madden, or imagine him to be in- 
fallible. We believe him to be 
eminently skilled in the science to 
which he has devoted himself, and 
we have in a former article recorded 
our opinion that his judgment on 
such a subject is entitled to the 
greatest deference—an opinion, by 
the way, which the editor of the 
Atheneum was pleased to exag- 
gerate, for the only purpose, as it 
would seem, of sneering at it; 


* See the Critic of March 24th. 
+ Reply, p. 10. . 
t It is satisfactory to believe that there is at least so much foundation for the 
statements made in the Atheneum as to his Grace’s permission to ‘four eminent 
Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries to make a careful examination’ of the folio. 


See Fraser's Magazine for January, p. 53. 
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—but what we mean is, we cannot 
credit that an English gentleman 
would allow a friend to be the 
subject of so much animadversion 
as Mr. Collier has been in this 
affair, without coming forward 
voluntarily to tender evidence in 
his behalf. 

A new fact bearing on this part 
of the case has recently been made 
public, In the Literary Gazette of 
Saturday, March 17th, appears a 
letter from Mr. Levy, a short- 
hand writer. He states that in 
August last a small piece of 
paper, containing a reference to 
a passage in Coriolanus, with four 
words in short-hand written on it, 
was shown to a number of gentle- 
men in his profession. These words 
were said to occur in the margin of 
Mr. Collier’s folio. By no system 
of short-hand in common use at 
present could they be deciphered. 
Mr. Levy has been engaged for 
some time in tracing the history of 
short-hand writing in this country 
from the earliest known period, 
about 1602, to the present time. 
He has applied every system to the 
elucidation of these tour mysterious 
words, and has at length discovered 
that they are to be deciphered by a 
system first. published in 1774, by 
means of which the words are 
translateable into a stage direction, 
appropriate to the passage where 
they are found. If Mr. Levy be 
correct in his facts, this stage direc- 
tion in short-hand could not there- 
fore have been written before 1774, 
though it may have been written 
afterwards, 

In the meantime all parties con- 
cerned in the controversy—we must 
add with regret, except Mr. Collier 
himself—are loudly calling for a 
thorough and critical examination 
of the folio, to be made by compe- 
tent persons, as to whom no sus- 
picion of partiality or bias can 
attach. Surely such a tribunal can 
be found ; and surely the Duke of 
Devonshire, the present owner of 
the volume, will, in the interests 
of literature, afford every facility 
for such an inquiry. 

But as the question concerning 
the authenticity of the Notes seems 
to stand nearly in the same position 
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that it did before, we must still ad- 
here to our opinion that they are 
fabrications ; and we will now turn 
to those points that were raised in the 
February number of Fraser relating 
to Mr Collier’s share in the publi- 
cation of the Notes, and examine 
how far an answer has been given 
respecting them. They were five 
in number, besides the additional 
one as to other fabrications which 
was not material to the issue con- 
cerning the Perkins folio, but was 
incidentally discussed because Mr, 
Collier’s friends insisted, as they 
do now, so much on his previously 
irreproachable character. 

Before we enter on this branch 
of the subject, we must observe 
that even those writers who have 
been most strenuous in their advo- 
cacy of the genuineness of the 
Notes, such as the writers in the 
Edinburgh and Saturday Reviews, 
rather throw Mr. Collier overboard 
here. We will not reproduce the 
summary manner in which the first- 
mentioned writer deals with him, 
If the reader have any curiosity to 
see it he may turn to pages 476 to 
478 of the Ldinburgh. But they 
both agree that he has shown him- 
self to-be a person of weak under- 
standing and inaccurate memory, 
and therefore, as they argue, the 
less likely a sort of person to have 
committed such a forgery as the 
Notes in the Perkins folio, assuming 
that they are forged. We must 
really see, therefore, whether Mr. 
Collier’s conduct, in the particulars 
we are about to re-examine, do 
betray merely weakness of under- 
standing and inaccuracy of memory. 

The first point was as to Mr. 
Collier’s account of the acquisition 
of the volume, which we pro- 
nounced to be incredible. To prove 
it true Mr. Collier now produces 
a letter from Dr. Wellesley, the 
Principal of New Inn Hall, Oxford, 
which has been printed so often we 
do not think it necessary to repro- 
duce it here. 

Mr. Collier had probably his own 
sufficient reasons for not publish- 
ing this letter for six months after 
receiving it. But the question is, 
does it confirm his statement about 
the purchase of the folio? He says 
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it does. Many other persons think 
the same. But others do not think 
so, and think the reverse. Of 
course a letter from one gentleman 
to another is not to be scanned and 
scrutinized as if it were an affidavit 
of an adversary in a suit at law. 
But what is the fair purport of Dr. 
Wellesley’s letter? Does Dr. Wel- 
lesley mean that Mr. Rodd told him 
the price of the book was thirty shil- 
lings, but that he could not at that 
time sell it to him, as he had ‘ put it 
by for another customer’ to look at, 
giving him the refusal, as it is 
termed? or does he mean Mr. Rodd 
told him ‘that it was already sold 
to a customer? Mr. Collier inter- 
prets it in the latter sense.* In 
the former it would be of no value 
to him; in fact it would militate 
against his own account. Now, 
if Dr. Wellesley had really meant 
to say that Mr. Rodd had told him 
the book was sold, it seems not 
too much to suppose that he 
would have so stated in what ap- 
pears to be the simple and natural 
mode of expressing such a fact, 
instead of using a form of speech 
which, though perhaps capable of 
such an interpretation, is at the 
least ambiguous. 

Inthenext place, whatis the mean- 
ing of Dr. Wellesley’s expression that 
‘the affair was generally spoken of 
at the time? What time? Ifthe 
phrase is taken in connexion with 
the passage in which it stands, 
which is the natural construction, 
it must refer to the time when Dr. 
Wellesley saw the book—(‘In all 
probability, Mr. Rodd named you 
to me,’ ze., as the ‘customer’ for 
whom he had ‘put it by,’ ‘ but whe- 
ther he or others did so, the affair 
was generally spoken of at the 
time,’ &c.); and then the statement 
would be inconsistent with Mr. 
Collier’s account, as it was not till 
many months, certainly much more 
than a twelvemonth, after Mr. Col- 
lier ‘had become the possessor of 
the book,’ that the existence of the 
Notes was in any way made public. 

It is therefore by no means cer- 
tain that Dr. Wellesley is speaking 
It has 
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been stated that the reverend 
Doctor has since been to see the 
volume, and according to a vague 
report that had reached the Hdin- 
burgh Reviewer [p. 475], he was 
unable to identify it. In another 
periodical, this fact has been stated 
more positively. The Saturday 
Reviewer, on the other hand, reports 
that Dr. Wellesley is of opinion 
that it is the same book, and that 
he finds, from reference to accounts, 
that he was dealing with Rodd in 
1849 (the year Mr. Collier bought 
the book). We may be permitted 
to follow the example of these 
writers and state a report that has 
reached our ears—namely, that Dr. 
Wellesley thinks it is the same 
book; but that he also thinks it 
was before 1849 that he saw it at 
Rodd’s. As to whether either or 
any one of these reports be true, we 
have no means of forming an 
opinion. But there is one charac- 
teristic by which, if it were the 
same book and he had at all exa- 
mined it before, he must at once 
have identified it. On the upper 
or left-hand cover—the one nearest 
to the commencement ofthe volume 
—on the rough binding outside, are 
written, in very large characters, 
the words— THos, PERKINs | HIS 
Booxe.’ It is quite impossible that 
this inscription should have es- 
caped the eye of any one who had 
seen both covers of the book. Of 
course it is possible that when Dr. 
Wellesley looked at the volume this 
upper cover may have lain under- 
most, and he may merely have 
looked into the inside of the 
volume. It would be important 
to ascertain what are Dr. Wellesley’s 
recollections on this point. 
Another curious fact has recently 
transpired, bearing importantly on 
this part of the case. In a cata- 
logue issued by Rodd on January 
1st, 1847, appears this entry :— 
Shakespeare (W.), Comedies, Histories, 
and Tragedies, wanting the title and four 
leaves at the end, cut, and in soiled 
condition, £1 108... . - fol. 1632 
It is stated also that this entry 
does not occur in subsequent cata- 
logues, from which the inference is 
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that the volume was sold. Was this 
the book seen by Dr. Wellesley? 
Tf so, he must have seen it 
before 1849. But on the other 
hand, the volume he saw had ‘an 
abundance of manuscript notes in 
the margin.’ There is no mention 
of notes in the catalogue, and it is 
hardly probable that such a cireum- 
stance would not have been noticed. 
Next it may be inquired, who was 
the purchaser of this volume? Un- 
fortunately, there seem no means 
of ascertaining from an examination 
of Mr. Rodd’s books, as those about 
this period are said to be missing. 
Was it Mr. Collier? Was this the 
other ‘poor copy of the second 
folio which (he) had bought of the 
same bookseller?* That is not 
possible, for ‘in the spring of 1849’ 
he had had that ‘for some years in 
(his) possession.” And moreover, 
he bought the folio in 1849, which 
he ‘saw at a glance, on opening the 
covers, was imperfect at the begin- 
ning and end,’ in the hope that it 
would ‘complete’ his other copy ; 
and this folio that Rodd had in 
January, 1847, is also ‘imperfect 
at the beginning and end; and by 
a marvellous coincidence, exactly 
in the same manner and to the 
same extent as the Perkins folio, 
which precisely wants ‘the title and 
four leaves at the end.’ It is there- 
fore out of the question that Mr. 
Collier, having a volume wanting 
the title and four leaves at the end, 
should have bought another volume 
with the same deficiencies, in order 
to supply them in his other volume. 
It is further to be observed, that 
the folio in 1847 was ‘cut and in a 
soiled condition, and was priced 
at 30s.—all of which coincides with 
the state and price of the Perkins 


* Introduction to Notes and Emendations, 1st ed., p. 7. 
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folio—but the latter, it is said, had 
the marginal notes.t 

Till this affair of the catalogue 
was brought to light, we were dis- 
posed to think, with the writers in 
the Ldinburgh and Saturday Re- 
views, that the probabilities certainly 
were that the folio seen by Dr. 
Wellesley was the one purchased 
by Mr. Collier, although it rendered 
the account of the latter as to the 
discovery of the Notes still more 
incredible, seeing that upon giving 
the volume but a casual inspection 
Dr. Wellesley saw them, though 
they were not discerned by the 
purchaser himself, either at the 
time of purchase or when he 
afterwards examined the book to 
see if it would supply the de- 
ficiencies of another copy. Still, 
to repeat the language of the Satur- 
day Reviewer, ‘the chances against 
Rodd’s having sold two imperfect 
folio Shakspeares, each covered with 
manuscript emendations’ (Dr. Wel- 
lesley, by the way, speaks only of 
notes), ‘and each for thirty shillings, 
are’—we hesitate quite to adopt the 
Reviewer's plivase, ‘overwhelming’— 
but we must say that they are very 
great indeed. But it also appears 
to us that the chances against 
Rodd’s having sold two imperfect 
folio Shakspeares; each a second 
edition ; each having the same iden- 
tical deficiencies ; each being in the 
saine general condition, except that 
one had an abundance of emenda- 
tions in the handwriting of the 
seventeenth century ; and each, the 
valueless and the valuable one, for 
the same price—thirty shillings— 
are at least equally great. And it . 
is further to be observed, that Dr, 
Wellesley’s memory on the matter 
may be imperfect; he does not 








‘+ Another singular fact has just been made public with reference to this part of 


the case. 


The Atheneum, of the 21st April, reproduces a letter from the Birming- 


ham Daily Post, dated the 16th of the same month from the Tamworth Arms, Moor- 






































































































































































































































street, Birmingham, and signed Mill (qy. Will.) Warner, late of Stratford-on-Avon. 
In answer to an inquiry made in another local paper, as to who had sold in 1846 
an imperfect second folio of Shakespeare to Thomas Rodd, the writer states that he had 
sold to Rodd an old imperfect copy, which came from Clopton House ; it contained 
notes which much interested him (Rodd), but was in good preservation. The editor of 
the Atheneum is disposed to treat the matter as a hoax; and certainly at first sight 
it has somewhat the appearance of one. But we have been informed that the facts 
have been further inquired into, and are true; and moreover that the volume in 
question was sold to Rodd for £5, and had the name of Perkins—on a jly-leaf. 
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profess to be able to speak tothe did he recognise it? The copy 
dave ; but as to the entry in Rodd’s was ‘imperfect at the beginning 
catalogue there can be no mistake. and end—the title-page and last 

Perhaps it may have occurred to four leaves are wanting. How 
our readers, if,as we sincerely hope could he tell it was the second 
may be the case, they are perusing edition instead of the first? It 
this article without bias, and with could easily be known that it was 
a determination to keep their judg- not the third or fourth, as they con- 
ment suspended till the end of the tain the six additional plays; but 
controversy—if indeed it everreach the second in type, &c., bears a 
one—it may have occurred tothem general resemblance to the first. 
that possibly Mr. Collier may have An examination of the volume by 
made a mistake as to the date any one acquainted with both edi- 
of his purchase, that his folio tions would soon be satisfactory as 
was the one catalogued in 1847, to which was before him; but such 
and that he bought it in that year an examination is not compatible 
instead of 1849. But unless we with the non-discovery of the in- 
are to discard Mr. Collier’s account numerable notes: however, Mr, 
altogether, that is not possible, Collier did not observe them. 
because he says he was in Rodd’s Secondly, as to the identification 
shop when the package of books of the volume by Mr. Parry. 
(containing the folio Shakespeare) Mr. Collier clears up the confu- 
arrived from the country ; that it sion that appeared to existas tothe 
was ‘opened in (his) presence; number of interviews he had with 
that he bought the Shakespeare and Mr. Parry, and as to whether all 
another volume on the spot, ‘paid werein the house or one was in the 
the money for them at the time, road.+t Henowstates distinctly that 
and took it home the same day. It he had three interviews with Mr. 
could not, therefore, have found its Parry, of which the two former 
way into Rodd’s catalogue at any were in Mr. Parry’s house, and the 
time. last in the road, and it was on this 

Before we quit this extraordinary last occasion that he showed him 
part of the case, there isone more the folio;t of which more pre- 
point to be referred to tending to sently. But it turns out now that 
increase the difficulty of believing upon the first two occasions when 
Mr. Collier’s statement as to his Mr. Parry is represented as speak- 
having purchased the volume with- ing in such very positive terms as 
out seeing the alterations—the to the identification of the vo- 
amazing quantity and particularity lume,§ he not only did not see the 
of which, according to the Hdin- book itself, but had not even a fac- 
burgh Reviewer, is the first thing simile before him. Besides the one 
that strikes the eye.* Mr. Collier, which accompanied both editions 
when he looked at the books on of Notes and Emendations, Mr. 
the opening of the package, says, Collier had caused to be made 
one was ‘a copy of the second eighteen other facsimiles from as 
folio of Shakespeare’s Plays: how many other different parts of the 

* Edinburgh Review, p. 469. As a remarkable instance of how little the accuracy 
of the unassisted memory is to be depended on, especially in a case where in recalling a 
fact the mind, however disposed to be candid, is not quite free from a bias, it may be 
mentioned that the Edinburgh Reviewer in narrating the circumstances attending Mr. 
Collier’s purchase of the Perkins folio, makes this statement :—‘ He bought it for thirty 
shillings of Mr. Rodd, the late well-known bookseller in Great Newport-street, in 
1849. He noticed that its margins were covered with manuscript notes. But, for 
reasons which he has repeatedly stated, he did not then examine them’ (p. 464) ; from 
which but one inference can be drawn—that Mr. Collier saw the notes at the time he 
bought the book. ; 

+ See Fraser's Magazine, February. t Reply, pp. 13, 15, 16. 

$ See Fraser’s Magazine, February, pp. 179-80, for extracts from Mr. Collier's 
letter to the Atheneum (May 28th, 1853, printed by mistake 1859), and from the 
preface to the second edition of Notes and Emendations, 1853. 
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yolume.* But he did not show 
these to Mr. Parry, or the one 
prefixed to Notes and Hmenda- 
tions, but relied on the fact that 
this single one had been pre- 
viously shown to Mr. Parry by Mr. 
Moore.t 

Let the reader bear in mind of 
what vital importance it was to 
Mr. Collier, and to the elucida- 
tion of the history of the folio, 
that a respectable witness should 
come forward and speak to his ac- 
quaintance with the volume, in the 
same state it was then in, for a 
period of about fifty years before 
it cameinto Mr. Collier’s possession ; 
let him remember the earnestness 
with which Mr. Collier—and pro- 
perly enough, as everybody thought 
—insisted upon the identification 
of the book by Mr. Parry as having 
formerly belonged to him ; and then 
let him see what this boasted iden- 
tification resolves itself into—the 
fact that Mr. Parry had seen the 
facsimile of a single page pre- 
fixed to the volume of Notes and 
Emendations, And what is that 
facsimile, after all? It represents 
half a page—one column of a 
folio volume reduced to the size 
of octavo, containing some notes 
written in an antique hand ; and 
from a view of that, and a conver- 
sation with Mr. Collier, Mr. Parry 
is represented as feeling ‘ absolutely 
certain’ ‘as to the identity of the 
volume and handwriting in the 
marginal notes ; and Mr. Collier, 
keenly alive to the importance of 
Mr. Parry’s testimony, is content 
to accept it on no better founda- 
tion. 
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asked—why did not Mr. Collier 
show the folio to Mr. Parry at once? 
The immense importance of the real 
and actual identification of the 
volume itself must never be lost 
sight of. Why was it not placed 
before Mr. Parry? There is the 
mark upon it by which it must 
always be recognised—the words 
Tos. PERKINS, HIS BookE—on 
one of the outer covers. See- 
ing that, Mr. Parry must at once 
have known whether or not it had 
been his book. Why did not Mr, 
Collier give him the chance? The 
former was living at that time near 
Maidenhead, and might without 
difficulty have brought or had the 
volume sent up to London.t 

If indeed Mr. Collier had not 
wished Mr, Parry to see the book ; 
if he had entertained any doubts 
whether, if he saw it, he would 
recognise it, any suspicion that he 
would at once disown it—as it seems 
he did when he saw it at the 
Museum—then we can understand 
why Mr. Collier should rest content 
with a loose identification, from 
having seen a page of facsimile, 
and heard a general description of 
the volume: but if he sincerel 
wished to have the folio identified, 
and believed Mr. Parry could iden- 
tify it, surely, even if there were 
difficulties in the case, he would 
have surmounted them, and brought 
the book at once for his inspec- 
tion. 

And the proof that there was no 
real difficulty in the way is that 
Mr. Collier did at last take the 
volume to Mr. Parry and show it 
him, when he distinctly identified 


But it may be asked—it must be it. So, at least, says Mr. Collier, 


* Reply, p. 26. 

+ Mr. Collier says, ‘In his (Mr. Parry’s) letter in the Times of August rst, 1859, 
he observes :—‘‘ I cannot remember that Mr. Collier ever showed me the book ; but I 
well remember his showing me the facsimile.” Here are at once two mistakes of 
memory. I most assuredly did show him the book (i.e., on the third visit), and as 
assuredly I did not show him the fac-simile ; for Mr. J. Carrick Moore, as he himself 
states in his letter to me, ‘‘ showed him the facsimile of the page out of Henry VIJ.,” 
when Mr. Parry had ‘‘no doubt that the copy was the same” as the volume he had 
owned many years before.’—Reply, p. 17. 

+ Another instance of inaccuracy of memory occurs in the article in the Edinburgh 
Review on this point also. The writer represents Mr. Collier as responding to Mr. 
Moore's letter, written in April, 1853, ‘ by instantly bringing the book up to Londcn 
for Mr. Parry’s inspection.’--Ldinburgh Review, p. 476. But Mr. Collier, on his 
own showing, did not show the volume to Mr. Parry till the preface to the second 
edition of Notes and Emendations was not only written, but worked off in the press. 
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Mr. Parry,does not recollect the cir- 
cumstance. Mr. Collier is the more 
positive of it, and heartily wishes 
Mr. Parry’s memory was as good 
as his own.* Mr. Collier says 
that on this occasion Mr. Parry 
looked at the book ‘in several 
places, and identified it as the one 
that had formerly belonged to 
him.t Putting aside, then, Mr. 
Parry’s cautious denial of this fact, 
here Mr. Collier has, as he says, the 
direct and positive identification of 
the volume by that gentleman, a 
fact the importance of which, we 
repeat, cannot be magnified. Mr. 
Collier, we might suppose, would 
lose no time in making it public. 
There might be a difficulty in in- 
corporating it with his preface to 
the forthcoming new edition of 
Notes and Emendations, because 
that preface was already worked 
off ;* but he could have added a 
note on a fly-leaf, or somehow or 
other have introduced the fact in 
some part of the volume, which it 
does not appear was yet published : 
it would even have been worth 
while, in order to record a fact of 
such inestimable value, if the 
publication of the volume had been 
delayed, and even a page or a sheet 
cancelled for the purpose. But Mr. 
Collier contents himself with mak- 
ing, within a day or two, a note in 
pencil at the foot of his preface to 
the second edition of Votes and 
Emendations, which he now pro- 
duces verbatim, and which tallies 
with his statement in his second 
letter tothe 7'imes (July 16th, 1859). 
But even in his account of this 
matter in his Reply (p. 16), it is 
curious to observe how, in the 
language of his advocate in the 
Saturday Review, he distorts even 
his own evidence: his note is (Mr. 
Parry) ‘having looked at it (the 
book) in several places’ (/eply, 
p. 17); his statement is, ‘he looked 
at the book in several places, in- 
cluding the cover. We need not 
point out how important are the 
words we have printed in ¢alics, 
If the fact they record be true, it 
must have been supplied by me- 


* Letter to the Atheneum, February 18th, 1860, p. 238. 
+ Letter to the Times, July 16th, 1859. 
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mory of what occurred six years 
ago; it is not noted down at the 
time. 

But the most extraordinary part 
of the case is that Mr. Collier 
should let these six years elapse 
without in any way bringing the 
fact before the public. He had op- 
portunities enough, even supposing 
there were some incomprehensible 
dificulty as to its enunciation in 
the second edition of Notes and 
Emendations, 

He might have communicated it 
to one of the literary journals with 
which he was in frequent corre- 
spondence. In 1856 he swore an 
affidavit in support of his motion 
for a criminal information, in 
which affidavit he refers to the 
Introduction to the First Edition 
of Notes and Emendations, and the 
Preface to the Second ; and swears 
that ‘all the statements in the 
said preface and introduction, re- 
lative to the discovery, contents, 
and authenticity of the said folio, 
&c., are true. He does not men- 
tion the identification of the volume 
in this affidavit. In the same year 
he published the Seven Lectures on 
Shakespeare and Milton, &ec., in the 
preface towhich he also refers to the 
preface of his Second Edition of 
Notes and Emendations to show that 
Mr. Parry was formerly in possession 
of the folio; which preface, it is to 
be remembered, says nothing of Mr. 
Parry’s having seen the book ; and 
he does not take that opportunity 
to mention that fact. 

His first public mention of it is, 
as has been stated, in his letter to 
the Times of July 16th, 18593 
where he says the inspection of the 
book by Mr. Parry took place at his 
second interview with that gentle- 
man, though he had previously 
stated (Preface, Second Edition, 
Notes and Enendations) he had two 
interviews with him, when (as it 
now appears) neither book nor fuc- 
simile were shown to him. What 
is to be said to all this? Will any 
dispassionate person, who will take 
the trouble to weigh all these facts, 
doubt which he is to belieye—Mr. 
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Parry’s statement, expressed with 
some hesitation though it be; or 
Mr. Collier’s, positive and circum- 
stantial enough, but inconsistent 
and self-contradictory as it un- 
doubtedly is. 

Before we leave this part of the 
subject, we feel bound to mention 
one point in Mr. Collier’s favour 
which appears to have been over- 
looked both by him and his advo- 
cates. He has now for the first 
ee = Moore’s letter 
of the 25th April, 1853 (Reply, 
pp. 12, 13). In this the ana 
after stating some particulars about 
Mr. Parry and his missing folio, de- 
scribed by the latter as of 1632, goes 
on tosay that Mr. Parry had told him 
he had received his volume from 
an uncle named Grey, who, he be- 
lieved, had got the copy at the sale 
of the Perkins Library. N ow, in 
Mr. Collier's first edition of Notes 
and Emendations, he had mentioned 
not only that his folio was the one 
of 1632, but also that it bore the 
name of 7’hos. Perkins on the side. 
Mr. Parry afterwards, as it seems, 
stated his opinion that Azs folio was 
the first edition (1623), but the co- 
incidence between Mr. Collier’s 
folio having the name of Perkins 
on it, and Mr. Parry’s being ob- 
tained from a Perkins family, is 
undoubtedly very important; and 
this circumstance would naturally 
lead Mr. Collier to surmise that 
his folio was the one spoken to by 
Mr. Parry.* 

Thirdly. As to the publication of 
the whole of the MS. emendations.— 
Mr. Collier despatches this matter 
very briefly in a note.t He says 
he Commie excluded many literal 
errors and.changes. No doubt ; 
and he had said so before. But he 
had also said that he had pub- 
lished ‘every manuscript note and 
emendation’ contained in the folio, 
with the implied exception of such 
literal errors, but without except- 
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ing any verbal emendations. He 
says now that ‘all that were really 
important’ were published. But 
that qualification was not given 
before; and as to many of the 
omitted emendations, it is not 
accurate. His advocates say, How 
do these omissions prove forgery ? 
They were never brought forward 
with that view, but in order to 
show the want of good faith on 
the part of Mr. Collier towards 
the public in dealing with th e 
folio. 

Fourthly, Asto the numerous coin~ 
cidences of the MS. readings with 
those of other commentators ; aud 
Fifthly. As to the deceptive charac- 
ter of the one-volume edition of 
Shakespeare (1853). On these sub- 
jects Mr. Collier ml said nothing. 
We have made some observations 
on the coincidences in our re- 
marks on the article in the Hdin- 
burgh; and as to the one-volume 
Shakespeare, it hasbeen condemned 
on all hands, and even by some of 
Mr. Collier’s advocates, in stronger 
language than we have used. 

Sixthly. As-to the handwriting of 


_ the pencil notes, Mr, Collier says 


he never saw them, and asserts 
most unequivocally that he never 
introduced one of them. Others 
have not scrupled to assert that 
the pencil notes bear a striking 
resemblance to Mr. Collier’s hand- 
writing xf and indeed the resem- 
blance is admitted in the daring 
insinuation launched by Mr. Collier 
and his zealous but indiscreet 
friend, that the pencil notes have 
been fabricated by Mr. Hamilton 
or some one else in the British 
Museum,in imitation of Mr.Collier’s 
hand.§ 

Lastly. As to other spurious or 
suspected documents published by Mr. 
Collier. This branch of the sub- 
ject would require a paper to 
itself. Since we wrote, it has as- 
sumed a portentous magnitude. It 


__* Possibly the circumstance mentioned in note ante, page 731, may throw some 
light on this part of the case. 
+ In his letter to the Atheneum, Feb. 18th, p. 237. 


+ See in particular a letter cited from the New York Saturday Press in the Criti 
of February 25th. 


§ Letter to Atheneum, February 18th, p. 238. Reply, pp. 24, 25. 
VOL, LXI, NO, CCCLXV. 
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will be remembered that we re- 
ferred to it only in answer to those 
who were loudly insisting upon the 
moral impossibility of Mr. Collier’s 
being mixed up with any dis- 
reputable literary transaction. We 
cannot attempt to go into all the 
questions that have been raised, 
but two or three points we must 
notice ; one in particular, because 
it affects us personally. 

In the iowa number we 
mentioned a report that Mr. Collier 
had been the mene of a periodical 
called the Freebooter, which, in 
October, 1823, contained some 
fabricated particulars, signed ‘Ep..,’ 
relative to the life of Izaak Walton, 

professed to be taken from the 

ansdowne MSS. Mr. Collier in- 
dignantly repudiates his connexion 
with that periodical—as editor. His 
words are: 

The reader may remark also the most 
unfair manner in which an attempt is 
there (in Fraser) made to connect me 
with a disreputable paper called The Free- 
booter, not merely as a correspondent, 
but actually as the editor of the publica- 
tion in which an improper use was once 
made of my name, and for which the real 
editor afterwards endeavoured to make 
amends. I was no more editor than Sir 
F. Madden, or indeed than Mr. N. E. 8. 
A. Hamilton, who was probably not then 
born. The transaction occurred so long 
ago (1823) that it had quite escaped my 
memory; but I think I can say with 
certainty that I never saw more than one 
number of The Freebooter. The whole 
matter was explained to the late Sir H. 
Nicholas, and to Mr. Pickering, his pub- 
lisher. 

We must observe that we did 
not speak of The Freebooter as ‘a 
disreputable paper, for we never 
heard it so spoken of. But if in re- 
peating and circulating the report 
that Mr. Collier was the editor of 
that periodical we have given cur- 
rency to an untrue statement that 
is any way disagreeable or preju- 
dicial to Mr. Collier, we at once 
and without reserve express our 
sincere regret for having done so. 
Whatever our opinion may be as to 
his general conduct in this un- 
happy affair, we would not, for 
any consideration, knowingly give 
utterance to an unjust. or unfair 
aspersion on his character. We 
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must, however, remark that the 
gravamen, so to say, of the re- 
port was—not that Mr. Collier was 
the editor of The Freebooter, but 
—that he had been instrumental 
to the insertion in that paper of 
the fabricated particulars concern- 
ing Walton. And this Mr. Collier 
does not deny. He says the whole 
matter was explained to two per- 
sons now deceased—so that some- 
thing there was to explain ;—but 
is there not some one gentleman 
now alive to whom the matter was 
also explained, and who, though he 
might be unwilling to come for- 
ward uncalled for, might do so at 
Mr. Collier’s request ? 

The next matter we shall speak 
of is Mrs. Alleyn’s letter. Mr. 
Collier still insists that the passage 
about ‘Mr. Shakespeare of the 
globe, was in the letter when he 
saw and copied it ; and to prove 
his correctness, he refers to the 
fact that the letter was enclosed in 
an envelope, on which he, or a 
friend who was with him, wrote 
that the document within was of 
value, and should not be roughly 
handled. It seems there is no 
doubt that the inscription is there, 
but that it is not in Mr. Collier's 
writing. The editor of Notes and 
Queries says it is in the writing of 
the late Mr. Amyot, who may have 
been the friend alluded to by Mr. 
Collier ; another writer says it is 
in Mr. Halliwell’s; and we are 
told the latter is the correct state- 
ment. But it is perfectly imma- 
terial in whose writing it is; 
supposing it had been written 
by Mr. Collier, or under his dic- 
tation, it cannot alter the fact 
that Mrs. Alleyn’s letter does not, 
and never could have contained the 
words Mr. Collier has published as 
being there. ‘ Would any man in his 
senses,’ asks the editor of the Athe- 
neum, ‘sedulously guard from 
harm a document which he had 
consciously misread’ There 1s 
really no speculating on what a 
man in his senses will or will not 
do under such circumstances ; but 
there is the document to speak for 
itself. The Edinburgh Reviewer 
admits ‘the misfortune is that, if 
Mr. Netherclift junior’s jacsimile is 
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correct, the name of Shakespeare 
not only is not there, but cou/d not 
have been there.’ He afterwards in- 
sinuates that ‘ Mr. Netherclift’s fauc- 
simile is not to be too closely relied 
on. But before he threw these 
doubts on the facsimile, he might, 
and we think ought to, have com- 

red it with the one executed by 

r. Fairholt for Mr. Halliwell, 
and published in that gentleman’s 
pamphlet, called Curiosities of Mo- 
dern Shakespearvan Criticism ;* and 
he would then have found that, 
with the exception of a difference 
in the colour of the ink, and in the 
formation perhaps of an e here and 
there, the two facsimiles are litera- 
tim et verbatim the same. 

To enable such of our readers as 
may not have seen Mr, Halliwell’s 
pamphlet or Mr. Hamilton’s book 


Aboute a weeke a goe there came a 
youthe who said he was Mr. Frauncis 
Chaloner who would have borrowed x" to 
have bought things for * * * and 
said he was known unto you, and Mr. 
Shakespeare of the globe, who came 
* * * said he knew him not, onely he 
heard of him that he was a roge * * * 
so he was glade we did not lend him the 
monney * * * Richard Jones [went] 
to seeke 


There are six lines, it will be 
seen, in the original from the be- 
ginning of the paragraph—Adboute a 
weeke, to the fast line, beginning 
& I ben su—and Mr. Netherclift’s 
facsimile shows that this last line 
is written at the ‘bottom of the 
sheet of paper: the next line, 
which in both versions is the same, 
being written at the top of the next 
page, where the paper 1s sound. 

And now let any of our readers, 
who may be disposed to try his 
ingenuity, endeavour if by any 
means he can introduce Mr. Collier's 
Version into the original text, or get 
the original text in any manner to 
correspond with that version. And 
this, it is to be observed, is the 
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to see how impossible it is that the 
letter can have been misread—it is, 
we believe, Mr. Halliwell’s cour- 
teous word—in the way that Mr. 
Collier has given it, we will place 
the two versions in juxtaposition, 
pointing out that the reading in the 
left-hand column is the one first 
published by Mr. Collier in the 
Memoirs of Alleynt (p. 63), the 
one in the right-hand column is 
that given by Mr. Hamilton, ac- 
cording to Mr. Netherclift junior’s 
Mr. Hamilton has bro- 
ken his copy into lines, exactly 
representing the original ; and these 
breaks we have indicated by per- 
pendicular lines ( | ); but we cannot 
adopt this plan with Mr. Collier’s 
copy, as he does not point out 
where the original lines begin or 
end. 


Aboute a weeke agoe there... ea 
youthe who said he was | Mr. Frauncis 
Chalo... sman... . ld have borrow 
. d x* to | have (bought)} things for 
. is Mr. . thym | Com- 
inge without . . ‘ 

d | Iwouldhave... 
; F & I ben su 


work of one who is, according to 
the Saturday Review, ‘ evidently a 
man of a loose and inaccurate, 
which is different from a fraudu- 
lent habit of mind.’ 

And yet, if the proof were not 
so positive, what a deal might be 
written to show how utterly im- 
probable it was that any one 
should make such a misrepresenta- 
tion of the contents of a letter for 
so very inadequate a motive as the 
only one that can possibly be con- 
ceived to have led to it. 

Want of space will not permit us 
to enter upon the question of that 
remarkable State Paper Office Docu- 
ment, with the history of which our 
readers are probably acquainted, 


* This last-mentioned facsimile was referred to in the February number of 
Fraser, p. 187, n., before Mr. Netherclift’s was published. 
+ Printed for the Shakespeare Society, 1841. 
t+ This word is interlined in the original. 
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We wish, however, to record our 
deliberate opinion that Mr. Lemon’s 
note to the editor of the Atheneum 
is not so satisfactory a vindication 
of Mr. Collier as his friends appear 
to consider it. But we refer to the 
subject chiefly to express our hum- 
ble but earnest hope that the 
Master of the Rolls will not let the 
matter rest where it does, but that 
he will cause inquiry to be made 
how and when that paper, which the 
gentlemen he referred it to have 
pronounced to be spurious, found 
its way into the Office, 

In conclusion, let us remind the 
reader that the main question in 
this affair is as to whether the great 
bulk of the MS. notes in the Per- 
kins folio are or are not authentic. 
All other questions are collateral 


Postscript to the Shelley Letters. 


[May, 1860, 


issues. On this main question we 
still think the evidence is all but 
conclusive against the Notes, Upon 
the question whether Mr. Collier 
has been mixed up in that transac- 
tion, nething, as the case stands, 
has been proved against him, and 
he is therefore entitled to the 
English verdict of Not Guilty. 
But it cannot be said that suspi- 
cions that hang about various por- 
tions of his dealing with the folio 
have been successfully cleared up. 
At all events, Mr. Collier cannot 
avoid the unenviable notoriety that 
must henceforward attach to his 
name, of having put forward more 
spurious or suspicious documents 
connected with the history of Shake- 
speare than any other person of 
credit in all our literary ~— 


« 4h 


POSTSCRIPT TO THE SHELLEY LETTERS. 


N Shelley’s letter from Ravenna, August, 1821 (page 317 of this 
magazine for March), describing Lord Byron’s house, the following 
postscript, slipped in after the letter was sealed, was overlooked in 
transcription :— 


‘After I have sealed my letter, I find that my enumeration of the 
animals in this Circean Palace was defective, and that in a material 
point. I have just met on the grand staircase five peacocks, two guinea- 


hens, and an Egyptian crane. 


I wonder who all these animals ‘were, 


before they were changed into these shapes.’ 


T. L. PEacock. 





